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No man, woman or child, oan read thk book with* 
out being iniereeted in ita pleasant narradTa and 
expoeitiou of human obaraeter, and inatnioted in its 
/^ 1e8MOQ« of economy, in things thi^ pertain to every day 

/O life, in every family. It is written by one of much 

experion<te, with the sole design to do good. It is a 
goo<l bc»ok, written for a good purpose, and peculiarly 
well adapted to the use of all new-beginners in house- 
keeping. It limy be read with profit by all classes, 
and we are coiitident that no one can read it without 
beintf intereMteil, amused, and instructed. 
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ECONOMY ILLUSTRATED. 



CHAPTER I. 

Bo<NM»j niualMtod in % Pair of ShoM— ICn. DooUltl* fl 

Diigtttied. 

^^ Oh, dear me, Mrs. Lovewell, I am heartily 
tired of visiting that Mrs. Savery. What do 
you Buppoee I found her doing yesterday after* 
noon, witen you know it was so pleasant that 
everybody was in tlie street t Oh, you need 
not guess ; I am sure you never would tliink 
of the right thing." 

^* Indeed, I doi^^Kuow that I eould, but I 
have no doubt it was something useflil. Prac* 
ticing some of her arts of eeonomy, I sup* 
pose." 

** Economy indeed I Why, it is downright 
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meanneie. I should be mortifled to deaih, 
if I wM cauj^t at sach a piece, of biiei* 
nesB.'* 

^^Why, Mra. Doolitiiey yoa alann me. 
Pray, .irhat wan the about V^ 

*^ About, indeed ! Why, she was making a 
pair of shooc).'* 

*^ Slippers, you mean, I suppose ; I often do 
that for my husband." 

" Oh, yes, worsted work: ; that is a very difc 
fereni thing. No, it was a pair of aKoes for 
herself. She had taken a pair of old shoe* 
soles, from which the tops had been worn out, 
and had cut new uppers from an old pair of 
her husband's black lasting pantaloons. Did 
you ever hear the like I I was really dis* 
gttsted to hear her talk about it." 

" Why, what did she say." 

**Why, she said, * there now, Mrs. Doo- 
little, 1 sat down after dinner, and commenced 
the job, with Susan to help me rip oif thir old 
soles and bind one of the new shoes, and now 
you see t have got just as good a pair of shoes, 
and for aught I see, just as good looking as the 
old pair that I paid n dollar and a half for. 
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And that is what I call economj. Now I will 
go and show Snsan how to make a new eom 
cake for tea. Don't yon want to learn V 

'* I told her no indeed ; when I got so poor* 
and I put a real meaning emphasis upon the 
word — when I got so poor that I conld not 
keep a cook that knew how to do her own 
work, I would come and learn the trade.'' 

'^ Was she oflendedf Indeed Mrs. Doolittlei 
you were rather rude. You might hare 
learned how to make a very nice cake." 

" Well I must acknowledge that I did ; no, 
she was not the least oflended, but insisted 
that I should go down with her to the kitchen 
and see how it was done. I had a good mind 
to refuse, for I expected that I should get a 
grease spot on my new silk, just aft like as not 
I am sure I should in my kitchen ; but would 
you believe it, hers is as clean ns a new pin. 
Why the very floor looks as white and clean 
as a table. I do think she must keep that 
Susan of hers scrubbing all the time. For my 
pait I don't see how she ever gets through all 
the work and do tlie washing too. I wish I 
could gc^t sueh holp." 
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^* Mn. Savery says it is by economy. Eoono- 
tny of timei as woll an every tiling i^lie. Bui 
About the nice corn cake f " 

'*0h yes. Well I never; why k was just 
.nothing to make. I could have made it just 
as well as she did.'* 

'^ If you had known how.'' 

*< Why yes, to be sure ; but it is notliing to 
learn; and then to hoar her count the cost. 
Why she would feed a whole family for six* 
pence. In the firat place she took a cup of 
Indian com meal, not over three cents worth, 
she said, and white at that— I always use 
yellow meal— 'it has more taste than the white 
— and put it in a clean wooden bowl, and what 
do you think she mixed with it, to make her 
cake! Water; nothing but water. Tes a 
little pinch of salt; but that slie said she could 
not count the cost of, it was so small; and then 
ahe mixed, and stirred, and boat the menl and 
water together as though she was beating eggs, 
until she got it into a smootli batter, that 
would just pour into a shallow tin pan, about 
an inch deep. The cake when done was about 
as thick as my thumb. She firat jiut the pan 
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into a very hot oven and let it coolc until the 
batter got stiff, and tlien glie opened tlie stove 
doon and set the calce up edgeways right 
before the glowing coals until it got a nice 
delicate brown crust, and then drew it back 
and lot it bake |low a long time— half an hour 
or more I should think." 

«<And wasitgoodt" 

*' Good I why I declare I never tasted any- 
thing so delicious in all my life. I wouldn't 
have believed it, that just meal and water 
could be made so good. But that is not all. 
Just as she had got her cake turned up before 
the fire, in cunie her twoi children — such pie- 
tnres of health— <lid you ever see the like I" 

" She says that is ' the economy of health.' 
It is cheaper to keep them houlthy than sick, 
as well as more comfortable. You found tliem 
very neat, too." 

'^ Noat ! I never saw the like. But it's no 
wonder; look at the pains slid takes with them. 
Why, it must keep Susan busy all tlie time." 

''Then who does the work?" 

'' Well, I don't know. I can't understand 
it. I wish I could gtU ulon^ ho. Rut then 
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iky ohildren are always sick. Hen ai« alwaya 
Hrell and that makes the difference.'^ 

*^ Ko, the difference is in always keeping 
them well. But you were going {o tell us 
fecmiething more about the cake.'* 

*^0h, yen. When the children tame in, 
tlliio said," 

*' Oh mother, will you let me bake a sweet 
cake for brother Frank and me I*' 

** Yes, if you will run up to your room and 

put away your things, and get on your aprons.'' 

' *' Directly down they came, and as I live, 

botli of them with check aprons on. I should 



not like to see my children dressed in check 
aprons. It looks so common, and sort of 
countryfied. Then Lillio took the bowl of 
batter, an<l got a part of a teacupful of mo- 
lasses, and a spoonful of ginger, and stirred it 
in, and ttien she got a cup of 8our milk ; and 
what do you tlunk that wa» fc»r?^* 

'^ I supposes to put in the cake." 

^< Yes, but iirst she mixed with it a little 
mip&r cai^K^nate of noda, until she set it all 
foaming, and then stirred it into the battel*, 
with a little more meal to thicken it agaiti. 
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•ad poured it into an iron panrabout twioa at 
deep as the other, and clapped it right into 
the hot oven, where it baked nntil we had 
almost done tea, and then Snean brought it in 
jmoking hot, and Mrs. Savory cut it up into 
squares, opening each piece and laying on a 
little lump of sweet butter, and so serving it 
round to each one ; and would you believe it, 
in a respectable family, that tliat was the only 
cake on the table. I declare I had no great 
opinion of com meal sweet cake, it seemed to 
look so mean; and then I had already eaten 
hearty of the plain cldce, and^d not think I 
would touch this one, but Lillie, with her 
insinuating little coaxing way — I don't know 
who could resist her-'-said I must taste her 
cake, and with that she asked me to take my 
knife and lay it open, and then she took a 
spoonful of juice out of the quince preserves, 
and spread over it, and I began tasting and 
tasting, and would you believe it, the first I 
thought about what I was doing, I had cleared 
my plate, and Lillj^^^as helping me to 
another piece; she was so delighted to see 
mo eat it with such a relish, when I only 
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.intended to < give it a tastei juat ont of ooBi* 
pliment' *' 

«^ Then it was good I" 

^^ Good i I never tasted anything iMore 
delicious* I have often had a cake upoil mj 
tablei that I paid a dollar for that did not give 
half as much satisfaction ; the bakers are 
getting to cheat so dreadfully. I could have 
forgiveii her about her ineanness-*-don^t you 
think it is meanness? — in making shoes, or 
putting check aprons on her children, if she 
had not preached me one of her seirmons 
vpon economy, ~an.d actually proved to me 
that the supper, delicious as it wHs, had 
literally cost nothing — tliat is next to nothing. 
Tli^re was the nioal three cents— the itvolasses 
aiid salf; and soda, three cents — the tea, two 
cents — the sugar and milk, two ceuts — the 
butter — butter is high now, but that was not 
over four cents— and let me see, was that all?" 
' ^' You mentioned some quince preserves." 

** Uh, yes, but she said Uiey actually cost 
less than nothing. About eleven years ago— 
it was to commemorate the first bit'thday of 
Frank — she planted a quince bush, and then 
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she told how she made it grow, and bear findt 
She said she always kept the groimd loose 
and covered in the summer with strawi which 
she wets with soap siids and dishwater, and 
last year her quince tree bore more than she 
wanted ; and so a friend of hers came and 
brought her own sugar, and did all the work, 
and put up the quinces at the halves, while 
Mrs. Savory was away on a visit in the 
country. So she proved, you see, that they 
really did cost nothing. I wish I could 
live so." 

^^ I don't see why you could not, you have 
got a nice place for a garden." 

^^ Yos, full of bushes and flowers, but I have 
got no quince tree." 

^'Bnt you must do as Mrs Savery did; 
)lant one." 

^' Yes, and I might not live till it bore fruit 
And besides, I never could do as she does. 
We hire all our work, and I often tell Mr. 
Doolittle it costs more to raise a few roses and 
flowers than it would to buy them. But then 
our girls must have a garden." 



.^ Don't yott know how Mm. ttevery works 

^ Oh| je% : her husband is s mechanici and 

knows how to work, and don't mind it, and ho 
sjpades up the ground before breakfast} and 

then Mrs. Savory and the children, and Susan 

ail work at it, and that is the way they make 

tfaeir ttiiugs cost nothing. We live different, 

jrdu know." 

*' Perhaps they make it a pleasure, instead 
dt* toil. I recollect going in there one day 
last summer — the door was open, and it was 
just at sundown, so 1 walked in and through 
the house — the tea-table was standing, just as 
ihey left it, and all hands were out in the gar- 
den as busy as bees. 1 recollect Lillie was 
saving safron, which Mrs. Savery said would 
sell for enough to pay for all the medicine they 
Used in a year. 

Frank was cutting his tliird crop of grass 
from the borders, which he sold to old Gapt. 
Peabody, for I don't know how many quarts 
pf milk. The old lady, you know, makes a 
litlng from her two cows. ' I declare there 
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was not a spot in that garden that hadn't aome* 
thing ufleful growing in it* But that was not 
all; I do believe that garden is the great secret 
of health of those children. 

As soon OS Lillie saw me, she ran np and 
shook hands, and said, ^^ slie was so glad I had 
come, for father was just wishing that some of 
our friends would come in, and then he would 
cut tile big melon." 

<^ Melons! why, do they raise melons upon 
that little patch of gi*ound t" 

** Why no, I cannot say they do exactly, tbr 
the seed was planted in a barrel of earth set 
on the flagging, and the vines were trained up 
on top of a little flat roof building in the yard, 
and there tliey grew six or eight feet from the 
ground, some sweet delicious water-melons* 
That was what Mr. Savery said was the econo- 
my of space. It was ^ economy of space ' in- 
deed ; for underneath the barrel of earth, was 
one full of ashes, saved from their chamber 
stove, where they bum wood, and that barrel 
used to run off a little lye to soften the hard 
water of their well.'* 

** Oh, I always buy potash." 
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^^ And she always sayes it A gallon of lye 
will soften a large kettle fliU of hard-water, 
and gs you see, said Mr. Bavery, takes up no 
rodtti, and the leached ashes make excellent 
manure. That is what makes Frank's grass 
grow so rank, and our fruit trees look so 
thrifty." 

<< Wei], did you eat the melon 1" 

'^ Oh yes, as soon as Lillie mentioned it, her 
father got up and brought it down, and Susan 
drew li pBil of cold water and put it in ; and 
Frank said then he would run over and ask 
Aunt Mury and the girls, to come and join tlie 
water-m^on party ; and upon my word, I do 
think it was the sweetest melon, and sweetest 
iamily circle I ever got into in all my life." 

'' And was it big enough for all of you t" 

^' Oh yes. I have often paid three or four 
shillings for one nothing like as good. And 

A. 

while we Were eating-H>r rather while we 
were talking, after satisfying all of our appe- 
tites, Susan and all, Mr. Savery told Lillie to 
get her littte account book, and show me, not 
only liow slie was learning to keep accounts, 
but how milch they were indebted to the gar- 
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den. Really I never could have believea it. 
But the best of all, said lie, it teaches my chil- 
dren habits of industry and economy.^' 

^' Oh yes, that word economy always oomeii 

in." 

^' Well, 1 am sare it is a very good word, 
and at this time particnlarly necessary for all 
to learn, and practice too. It wonld save mnch 
sufl*ering among the poor." 

^'Tos, it may be necessary for mechanics, 
and such sort of folks, to be always saving, 
but thank fortune, my family are able to live 
witliout working like common laborers in the 
garden every day. Besides, my children ain't 
able to do it ; they are very delicate." 

^< Perhaps, Mrs. Doolittle, it is the garden, 
and check aprons, and thick shoes, and com 
bread, and all that, that makes Mr. Savory's 
children so healthy. And certainly, when 
they are dressed for church, tliero are none 
that look prettier, or attract more attention by 
their pretty behavior ; if they do work in the 
garden and got ruddy faces, and dirty iingors." 

"Well, well, if you ain't getting to bo a 
convert to the Saverys' economy. I shall 
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expect to M6 yon soon, making yonr own 

shoei.^ 

^ I don't know m to that, bnt I will tell yon 
what yon may see me doings— and I intend to 
begin Iprmorrow— and that is taking leoeons in 
the art of house-keeping. You know my 
daughter, Salinda, is soon to be married, and I 
think we had better give Mr9. Savery five 
hundred dollars of her portion, tor some lessons 
in the economy of house-keeping, the practice 
of which in time will pay it back, twice over." 

^ And so you are going to get her to give 
yonr daughter the finish of her education, after 
bH yon have done for her. WoU, well, I am 
beat now." 

^'I shall certainly make her the offer. I 
have been thinking about it for some time; 
and now what you have told me has fully con- 
vinced me that a quarter's tuition from Mrs. 
Savery^ will be worth more than any quarter 
flhe ever had ot boarding-school, or from her 
music master or French teoc^her; for to be 
candid with you, Salinda is going to marry a 
mochahic." 

^^A mechanic 1 Oh myt the richest mer- 
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ohant*! daughter In town, going to many a 
mechanic. Well now I mnst go, and tell the 
news. What will ray girls think i good bye.*' 
^^ Oood bye. Ten, yes, Mm. Doolittle, tell 
your girlrt, and all the rest of your acquaint- 
ance, that Salinda Lovewell, is going to take 
lessons of economy of Mrs. Savery, and then 
marry a poor mechanic. Well, we shall seOi 
whether that won^t be good economy. 



i: 
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CHAPTER n. 

ili« MerobMil't DAaghter^Prcpanktion for Mttrlftfi* 

Salinda was a setiBible girl, and was de* 
lighted with tlie project, hinted at in tlie cloae 
of the last chapter. She had been all her life 
in a t>oarding-school, and know no inore of 
keeping house, than though she hAd never 
lived inside of one. But as she had inade up 
her mind to marry, and as her mother said, a 
mechanic, and as Mrs. Doolittle said, nothing 
but a mechanic, she began to think that she • 
knew nothing about the very thing she should 
know about, and asked her mother what she 
was to do. 

Her mother knew tiie theory, but as she had 
been a long time living in a hotel, sht) could 
not teach her the practice. She knew Mrs. 
Savery could, and she intended to make it an 
object for her to do it. 

That very evening, Charley Goodman was 
to call and have a talk with Salinda and her 
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father and motheri to fix upon tha vn 
day. Of conne he wanted it soon-- the sooner 
the better. 

<< Oharlie, said Mr. Lovewell, I have given 
my consent freely to this match, but I am 
afraid that neither you nor Salinda, know any- 
thing about the economy of house-keepings 
and if you mai*ry a girl ignorant of that, one 
who has been a reputed rich merchant's 
daughter, I am afraid tliat with your salary 
of a thousand dollars a year, you will run 
under. What think you my boy I" 

*^ Why sir, that you began with that, in ex- 
actly the same position that I am, and you got 
along pretty well." 

'* True, but I married the mother of the girl 
you are after: and in less extravagant times 
than these, and for two years she did her OMm 
work, with the assistance of a little girl she 
took, almost from the street." 

'' And so will I do my work, father, if you 
will give me a chance to learn how. Let me 
go and live one year with Mrs. Savery — ^I ami 
sure Charley will wait>— or even half that time. 
[ shall know how, and I hope shall be able 

2 
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to take owre of mj own houae, and liva eom- 
fortabljr, without being dependent upon my 
father, or using np all the income of mf but- 
band." 

^^ Spoken like a sensible girl, and worthy of 
the. honest man you have chosen for a husband. 
I am sure he will be willing to wait fof this 
finishing touch of your education. When 
will you go?" 

^^If you are all willing, and Mrs. Safery 
will take me as her pupil, I will go to-morrow 
morning." 

'^Agreed. Do you all say agi*eed. Very 
well. I will answer for Mrs. Savery. And 
Susan, what a proud day for Susan, for it was 
her that your motlier took, a poor friendless 
orphan, and learned how to work, and become 
ihe useful woman she is. Come wife, let us 
go and see Mrs. Savery, while the young 
couple have a chat together upon future pros- 
t^ects." 

It was a nine days wonder with Salinda's 
iicquaintance, and boarding-school compan* 
iotis, when they heard that such a rich man's 
datighter, had not only agreed to marry a plain 
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mechauici but had gone to serve k year's ap- 
prenticesliip to learn house-keeping,. and some 
of the most foolish ones, including the Doo- 
littles, resolved to ^'cut her acquaintance," 
as they had no idea of associating with a 
'^kitchen girl," or a " mechanic's wife." Tlib 
did not disturb Salinda, as she was anxious to 
commence life just as her mother had done, 
*and see if she could not help her husband as 
her mother did hers, to build up a fortune, by 
industry and frugality. 

Mrs. Savery received her with open arms, 
and promised her, '' that before a year was 
over, she would be just as able to take charge 
of her house, as her teacher; and not only 
learn the art of living well, but saving all, and 
actually growing rich upon what in mo6t 
houses is wasted." 

^'In the first place, we will go up and see 
where you are to sleep. You know our house 
is small, and we have to economize room, but 
I am very much opposed to small bed-rooms, 
because they cannot be well ventilated, and 
that is of the utmost importance on account 
of health. I think your mother told roe that 
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Jrott had always been accustomed to sleep on 
a feather bed. It will, I fear, seem hard at 
first, to sleep on our mattresses ; but I never 
allow feathers In the house, except some thin 
pillows of old well-seasoned feathers." 

^' Oh, I can soon accustom myself to a hard 
- bed. But shall I not sleep with Lilliet it 
would save room. I am anxious to make as 
little trouble as possible." 

'^ Not much ; and then it is more healthy, 

^ in warm weather, to sleep separate. This is 

your bed) and tliat is Lillio's. Both in one 

room, yet this thick curtain will give each the 

privacy of separate apartments." 

*< Tou have taken too much trouble, I fear, 
on my account." 

" No trouble is too much when health, com- 
fort, neatness and respectability are concerned. 
This curtain, being open top and bottom, will 
allow a free circulation of air, which will be 
much better than a close partition, and as wo 
have tk6 bath-room in the house, this arrange- 
ment will allow you both to enjoy the healthy 
luxury of a sponge bath of cold water in the 
bathing tub, every morning. I shall expect, 
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too^ that each will keep her own apartment 
in order ; and there, see how easy it is to draw 
aside the curtain, and now for the use of both 
together, you have a large pleasant room.'* 

*< Oh, I am sure I never saw anything nicer. 
What a pretty toilette table ; but I do not see 
any wash-stand.'' 

^* You sliall see that. Tlie room is small, 
you know, and as I expect you and Lillie to 
use it as a sitting room, for your work and 
reading, when you wish to retire from the 
family circle, or from visitors, I prefer to have 
the conveniences for washing out of sight. 
Look here." 

Mrs. Savory stepped to the toilette table under 
the gloss, and drew aside the snow white cur- 
tain, and there was a neat little painted wash- 
stand, with its white bowl and pitcher and 
soap dish, and drawer, and all the little conve- 
niences. Beneath that was a square tin tub, 
made to tit so as to economize all the space ; 
the whole only taking up the room of the 
toilette table. Tlie stand was sot on casters, 
and could be rolled out wherever convenient 

In a drawer was a piece of India-rubber 
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oloth| lD«t could be spread* over the oarpet 
daring the bathing operation. On the table 
was a plain square oak wood box^ very neatly 
made, lirith a lock, in which all tlie toilet arti- 
cles cotild be kept. 

Saliuda was looking at everytliing in silence, 
and Mlv. Savery began to wonder if .sb^ was 
contrasting it with tlie rottewood work of her 
room at tlie hotel. She was. And her ofiinion 
burst involuntarily from her lips. 

^'How much more sensible — ^liow neat'^how 
convenient — how good — ^and yet " 

Mrs. Savery furnished her the word— "eco- 
nomical." 

" Yes, and yet how much more ecotiomical. 
I suppose this did not cost half the mfMey t" 

"I cannot answer tliat. It only cost us a 
little time — odd time — wasted hours with »ost 
mechanics. Mr. Savery is a carpenter, and 
almost everything in the house is the work of 
his own hands, or some of his workmen, when 
business was slack, or between jobs, or in some 
spare hour. That box is the work of a poor 
lame boy, whom Mr. Savery used to atlow to 
come into the shop and make little articles 



which he sold in the street to help his motber^ 
until— well, well| no mattei*.** 

<< Oh yes, pray tell me, until whatP 

In the mean time Salinda was examining 
the box, finding it was really a very excellent 
piece of workmanship, and '^ much like one of 
her mother's.'* 

''Until one day my husband was passing 
through another street, he met a lady just 
coming out of a little wood-worker's shop, 
with that box in her hand. She knew Mr. 
Savery very well, and exclaimed as she saw 
him: 

'' Oh dear, I am caught in the very act. I 
was just going to carry this box to you as a 
present-^a little token of remembrance from 
a poor boy, who tlirough your kindness is 
making a good living for himself and his old 
mother." 

''Mr. Savery was surprised; he did not 
know what it meant; but she took him by 
the arm, and led him into tlie shop, and there 
was tlie poor lame boy, with just as much as 
he could do : and he had employed two other 
lame boys to help liim. Overhead, in com* 
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fortobto apartmentoi lived the old UAy^ not 
only well provided for now, but her eon was 
in a much fairer way than some whole young 
men of gaining wealth, and a reBpectablt posi- 
tion in society. « 

^^ I am^indebted to you, firsti and this good 
lady second, for all tlus;" said he, as lie hopped 
forward on his crutches to meet my htisband. 
^^ Ton gave me the chance to learn to work, 
and she gave me the means." 

"Oh, what a dear, good woman — ^liOw I 
should like to know her." 

" You do— -it was your mother." 

" Oh, Iloaven bless her. How much cause 
I have to love my mother. Tliat box will be 
almost an idol in my eyes. It will be a 
prompter every morning and evening, to teach 
me to pray for that mother, and the spread of 
such a spirit as animates her heart, throughout 
the world." 

A tear started to Mrs. Savory's eye — it was 
i tear of gladness, to think what a train of 
hilppy circumstances had grown out of so tri- 
llitig an act of kindness as that of her husband, 
in permitting the poor boy to exorcise his 
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Mtural skill oa a wood-worker in bit ihopi 
initead of abniptlj driving him awaj '^ abont 
Ub own busineee.'' 

Mr. Sayery was made quite happj in the 
evening, when his wife related what a pleasing 
influence the reminiscence had had upon the 
mind of their young friend. 

About the time Mrs. Savery had got tlirongh 
showing Salinda all the rooms in the housOi 
and that everything had its place, the porter 
from the hotel arrived with her trunks and 
bandboxes, and all the trappings that a modem 
lady contrives to carry with her on a journey, 
in defiance of all the rules of economy of dress, 
money, or time. 

''Oh dear, where shall I put them all," she 
thought as she looked out upon the great bar^ 
row load ; '' I am sure I wish half of them 
were back again, and back I will send them, 
that is |>ositive. I told mother I should not 
want them." Unconsciously, she thought 
aloud, and Mrs. Savery replied. 

'' Oh no, do not send them back, it would 
only serve to make your motlier think yon do 
not intend to remain lonfi:. No doubt she 

2* 
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.tfaoogbi joa would be more oontentedi if yoa 
had eterything here. BesideSi it will serve to 
teach jrou your first lesson in economy-— econo- 
my of sj^e — the art of making a small house 
and coiitracted rooms serve the purpose of 
laiger ones. We are all too extravagant in 
house h)omy when it is so expensive as it is in 
cities.*' 

'^ 1 lllought people generally in large towns 
lived in too contracted space." 

'* t^el-haps the poor do, but the fault is more 
in watii of ventilation, than in the narrowness 
of tiie apartments. The worst economy in the 
worldi is the neglect to provide ourselves with 
fresh air. In a small room, filled with human 
beings, the whole atmosphere becomes actually 
poisonous, and destructive of health, and even 
life, for lack of ventilation. The amount of 
sufiK^Hug iu the Black Hole of Calcutta, is a 
lasting memento of this fact. A great many 
city houses are built with bedrooms in the 
centre, without any means of ventilation, 
except through an open door into a close 
rooiU) where all the cooking, eating, and 
breathing of a large family are in constant 
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operatioii. In sueh rooma, hanuui beiagi ut 

eipeoted to deep and live. There it a great 

want of economy of life and health, in each 

bnildings ; bat we have no ^ Board of Health,* 

to look after such * aeeda of contagion.* ** 

^^ But Frank, you say, aleepa in that room.** 

'^ IVue. But look here. There is a Yene- 

tian blind window opening upon the passage, 

and here comes a pipie that brings fresh air 

from the outside of the house. In winter, it 

passes through the chimney, and gets warm. 

Tliat opening in the ceiling is another pipe, 

that leads also into the chimney, high up, 

which gives it a draft, so that the air in this 

room is always pure. Now this ventilation 

costs but a trifle, but it saves many dollars, 

cost of medicine, and, perhaps, precious lives. 

It is true economy." 

^' And the other rooms, are they ventilated!" 

^^ Every one of them in the same way." 

'^I have not soon any sign of the openings 

in any otlier room. How is it done t" 

^'You observed that work stand in your 
room, and spoke of the convenience of the 
foot-board. Tlie air grate is underneath that** 
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** Another economy of space. And is tkal 
hot or cold t" 

^' Both. Now notice the paper border of 
the room. Look up and all around, and see 
if you can tell which of those little black 
stripes are openings into the ventilator t" 

^^ By looking close, I see there are some in 
each comer of the room. Tliey are admirably 
contrived, and I should think the air eould 
never get very bad.** 

^^No, not if there were twenty pet«ons 
sleeping here," 

^'But your house is not fully wamied by 
kotair,isitr 

^^No; because we hijl'e no furnace. IVe 
bnly economize the heat of the kitchen lire. 
When Mr. Savery built the house, he inserted 
a hollow cast-iron chest in the back of the 
bhimney, where it would always take up the 
waste heat that usually escapes up the fliie, till 
It is often hot fifty feet from the fire. Into 
the bottom of this chest, a pipe opens fh>m 
otit doors, and another from the top, leads the 
lieated air to every room in the house. In the 
summer time the hot air is shut off, and ano- 
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ther opening brings the air fresh and sweet 
from the flower garden.'' 

^^ I notice a new form of stove in the sitting 
room," 

^' No, the stove is the old form of air-tight 
wood stoves — great economisers of fael— «nd 
that is a new attachment, called Tillman's 
Badiator. You see it is a hollow drum set up 
endwise, just beliind the stove, through which 
the smoke pipe passes several times up and 
down. At that end next the floor, the cold 
air, which always falls by its specific gravity 
to tlie bottom of the warm room, comes in 
among the hot pipes, and there absorbs nearly 
all tlie heat, which thus escapes from the top 
into the room, and thus by preventing the heat 
from escaping up the chimney, saves nearly one 
half the cost of producing it. I am told that 
where these radiators have been attached to a 
large and expensive coal stove in a public 
room, that it enabled the occupants to sit 
quite back, with more comfort than they used 
to find in close proximity witli the stove." 
" And not burn any more fuel J" 
'^Not half a» much. Instead of radiator 
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it •Ii0lild be ealled the economiser of heat aiut 
oreatpt of comfort" 

*^ My mother says that comforti healthi and 
religiotii are very closely comiected." 

^/Toor mother is right 1 don't believe 
poire religion can dwell with squalid poverty 
and discomfort The poor, miserable irreli- 
gious ^rtion of mankind must be clothed, 
and f^, and better housed and cared for, 
before they can enjoy the holy influence of 
religion. It is a sad waste of time and 
monoy, to endeavor to civilize and Christianize 
sudi people by an occasional sermou. Dirt 
anci wretchedness work no good influences 
upon the human mind. But dear me, how we 
have run off from the subject I was going to 

show you how to dispose of the contents of 

if 

yourtirunks, even in your small room." 

^* That trunk is full of books. I need not 
unpack them." 

^' Of all things else, your books should be in 
sight, t^here at any moment yon can lay your 
hand uppn the one of your choice. Books 
are great economizers of little waste bits of 
time. They gather them all up into a gamer 
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ibMt will /last for ever. Besides I sluiU be glsd 
to have lillie profit by your store ; in, it she 
will find something new and usefnl.** 

^< Indeed she will. I have got some ehoioe 
books, and she and Frank shall be most 
welcome. But where can I put them t*' 

"I have thonght of that. Tonr mother 
told me that yon had a good many, and asked 
ns if you should bring them all. We said all. 
Mr. Sftvery said ho would provide for them. 
Now see here.'' 

She went out and brought in a set of 
hanging book shelves. The lower one was 
about three feet long, and the upper one half 
that length, so that when the cord was hung 
up on the strong iron hook in the wall and 
the shelves filled, it formed a pyramidal pile 
of books, literally ^^four stories" high and 
veiy neat and pretty. 

Salinda was delighted. It was plenty large 
enough for all her books, and as she remarked 
when it was finished, as it hung over the work 
table, it took up no room. 

'' Tliere now, only think of the economy of 
that. Mr. Savery made it entirely in an hour 
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last evening. For your present pnrposei it ia 
jnBt as good aa though it cost forty doUan." 

^^ It is indeed. How fast I am learning my 
new lessons. I will bny a yard of gauze and 
make a curtain to keep off the flies, still 

.Jeasdng all ihe books in sight, to tempt me, as 
you say, to fill up all my odd moments. I 

^ wish I kn^w how to hang up my dresses as 
w^ll s but t don't see any room upon the wall 
for half I nave. I suppose I have got twice 
too many,.littt it was not my fault altogether. 
The bureau will bold all my small things, and 
this cupboard the remaindei* ; but don't you 
think dresses are better hung up }" 

'^^ Certainly, and I have provided for that, too, 
without taking up any room. This curtain 
you will never want to draw back any fui'ther 
than the foot of the bed ; there, see, it draws 
back so far and stops, leaving it hanging 
between your beds. Now look again, from 
the itx)n rod that holds the curtains, I have 

-juspended these little brass hooks by these 
cords, upon which, if you like, you can hang 
twenty dresses, and Lillie will hang hers oil 
the othei* side. Tlien we will pin a light 
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ealioo enrtain orer the whole, and thej will 
be just as well protected from dnat as thongli 
in yonr wardrobe that cost a hundred dollars.'' 

" I declare, Mrs. Savery, I never saw your 
equal for making a-small lumse answer all the 
purposes of a large one. Oh, if Charley 
Goodman knew how nmch I have already 
learned, he would think my year of schooling 
well paid for, if I learned nothing more. I 
liave got new ideas— new hopes — brighter 
prospects. If I go on in the same way 
gathering really useful information, I shall 
make him a wife, such as he never dreamed 
of. I must commence hanging up my dresses 
at once, and to-mornpr I will get some stufi* 
and make a curtain for both sides — for Lillie 
and myself. She has not hung hers yet.'' 

^' No ; this is a new arrangement, made to 
suit the necessity of the occasion. When your 
parents applied to us, your fatlier did not see 
how it would be possible for us^ to accommo- 
date you witliout discommoding ourselves. 
My husband told him that was one of the 
lessons he was most anxious to teach a rich 
man's family, how to be comfortable, and have 
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all ihk neoesBary conyenienoes of lifli in a 
•inaU lKHia6| and thus saye a great deal of ez- 
pensiya rents. He says we are liying in an 
extrayagant period| and that economy is almost 
lost sight of, and hence so many disastrous 
failures. 

There now, doii^yonr dresses hang nice. 
Do you begin to see that you haye plenty of 
room, for all your things, and nothing seems 
crowded. That book-case is really orna- 
mental. Lillie will be surprised and delighted 
when slie comes from school.'' 

^^1 hope she will be as well pleased with her 
rdom-mate, as with her books and other 
things." 

*^ That depends upon tlie dispositioti of both 
of yoii. t haye no fears u^ion that jK^int 1 
think tlie benefit may be mutual, of your asso- 
ciating together. There are many things that 
vou haye learned at school, and in your inter- 
course with polished society, that yoii can ex- 
change with Lillie for what slie has learned of 
the more practical affairs of life. l)o you 
think you will be able to arrange kll your 
things satisfactorily ?" 
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^I oan tee a place for eTerythiBg but my 
writing desk. I think I shall have to bnj a 
little table to stand there by the windowi Just 
to hold that, as it will take up too mneh room 
on tlie work-table.'' 

^^That is all provided for. Your mother 
spoke about that, and when Mr, Savery oomes 
home this evening, he will bring a broad shelf 
and screw it upon the window sill, which will 
hold your desk just as well as a table that 
would cost two or three dollars, while the 
shelf will only cost as many cents." 

^^And will be just as good. How easily 
you do teach me economy." 

''That should be taught and practised in 
everything. One of these days I will toll yon 
a pleasant story about a family of my acquain- 
tance tliat commem^ed life in a log cabin, and 
how they got along very happily upon such a 
small beginning, as would frighton some of our 
city people." 

''There now, with your assistance and ad- 
vice, I am getting all my things disposed of so 
nicely. Now I wish that empty trunk was 
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Hk home again; it will only be in tlii way 
lie^e." ' 

^^Far from it Did I not see in joi^ room 
at the hotel, a lomige about the size of that 
think. Your mother took her seat ujx>n it, 
when you asked her to take the rocking^shair^ 
saying that she preferred the lounge. Would 
yoh like to have such a one here for lier to sit 
upOD, if she likes it, when she calls to visit 
your 

** Certainly ; but not so expensive. I sup- 
^e that cost thirty or forty dollars." 
. ^' And you can have just as good a one t6t 
one-tenth of that sum, and find a place i^ 
your trunk, where it won't be in your way." 

*' Oh, do toll me how. You are so full of 
cohtriving, and money and labor saving, that 
it does seem as though you could not take a 
step without learning me something. Do you 
mean to buy such a lounge as that in Lillie's 
room. I should be perfectly satisfied with 
that ; it is neat and good, but still I don't ex- 
actly understand what that has to do about 
disposing of my trunk." 



^ We will exercise a little of the magie art 
of hooae-keeping, and with a wave of our 
W'lndi transforin the trimk into a naeful, omar 
mental piece of farniture. Look here." 

She walked over to where the lounge was 
standing and lifted the cushion on to a chairi 
and reached down under a little border ap- 
pended around the upper edge for orna- 
ment 

Tliore was a little click like turning a key in 
a lock, and presto, change, the pretty lounge 
was transformed into an open trunk. Salinda 
uttered an expression of astonishment, and 
declared she should not be surprised to see the 
table turn into a big arm-chair. 

^' You need not ; but I thought you already 
understood that secret Oome with me into 
our room." 

lliere was a neat little round table standing 
in the centre of the room. At a touch it 
opened — one half wheeled round, and there 
sat Mra. Savery in the otlier half, a \erj com- 
fortable arm chair, with her writing table 
before her, with all its conveniences. 

^' You see ho^ easy it is to transform fund- 
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turei and make artioles serve a double puipoae. 
This l| an excellent cbntrivanee for small 
rooms like ours. Mr. Savery saw one of these 
exhibited at some fair, and the patentee gave 
him pemiflsion to build one for himself. But 
let me show you about the trunk. Yon will 
want about four yards of this sort of furniture 
covering ; it will cost 87^ cents a yard ; and 
you wili.^ant as many yards of stout muslin, 
to make the cushions. One is made fast to the 
trunk and covered, and the other in shape of a 
largo pillow to sit up against the wall, or lay 
down to rest upon thus. Tlie lower part of the 
trunk is just covered with the cloth slightly 
stupisd, to prevent the heads of the trunk nails 
from being seen, or felt. If at any time the 
trunk is wanted, for travelling, the whole can 
be taken off in live minutes. You shall cover 
yours witli stuff to match Lillie's, and then if 
you should wish you can set the two together, 
and form a very comfortable place to lodge, or 
in case of slight indisposition to lounge near 
the window and work, or read, or sleep. 

*<1 am surprised Mrs. Savory at your fertility 
of itivetition. But you have underrated the 
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cost You forgot die expenae of the hair for 
eiuhions." 

^^ N0| I did not ; but yoa are deoeired, it it 
not hair ; although it looks and feelt so much 
like it. It is moes — ^generally called Spanish 
moss. It grows in long festoons upon all tlie 
trees of extensive forests in Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, and other Southern States. If well pre- 
pared it is better than poor hair. There is 
another cheap article for cushions and mat- 
tresses lately introduced called German grass. 
It is a product of the sea." 

^' Pray toll me if your nice mattresses are all 
made of moss f' 

^' AH but one, and that is the poorest in the 
house. We bought that as it is.'' 

'^Bought that as it is t Did you not buy 
them all as they are !" 

''Oh no, we made them ourselves. They 
are better and cheaper than we could buy 
them. It is a very easy job to make a mat- 
tress." 

" Did you ever use cotton for mattresses t" 

''No; I was inclined to do so, but Mr. 
Savery soon convinced me that it is not a good 
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material. It is so much of a non»oondttotor, 
that it grows hot under the bodji and some- 
times gets damp and musty, and of coutm 
tmhealthy. Ootton packs together too closely; 
tt is not as good either, for covering, asjgene- 
hdly used in thick comforters, as blankets. 
Cotton batting after a little use gets so matted 
that it is almost as impervious to air, as an 
India rubber coat." ~^ ~~ - 

^^ What are your lower mattresses made of?" 

^'Some are corn husks, some straw, some 
German grass, and we have one made of beech 
leaves. I like that best of all. The material 
is very cheap, sweet, clean, and durable, aud 
sufficiently elastic. Anything is better than 
feathers, to sleep upon." 

<^ I don't know how you find time to make 
everything." 

<* Time is provided by the good giver of all 
gifts, for us all to use for our benefit, and if 
we only improve it as we should, we never 
shall know what it is to want time to do 
everything necessary for our comfort. 1 
endeavor to economize time, as well as every- 
thing else, and teach iny children to do the 
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•ame. I never task thetOi bo that their time 
drags heavy, and thus they make work a 
recreation. If you should ask Lillie, and 
Frank, and Snsan, when they fonnd time to 
make this carpet, they could hardly tell you.'* 

'' Tou don't mean to say this is home made 
too?" 

*^ Not altogether. Yet it is all the product 
of home labor. The girls prepared the rags, 
and the weaver found the warp, and gave us 
half the piece.'' 

Where did you get (he tnaterials f " 

^'By never wasting a rag. Every family 
conid save old clothes enough in a few years, 
to make a rag carpet. I must acknowledge, 
however, in tliis case, that wo got a great part 
of our stock from a friend. Mrs. Doolittle 
saw us at work one day and offered to give 
me a barrel full of old clothes, 'just fit for 
carpet rags.' She said she was sure she 
should be glad to get rid of them, though 
it grieved me to see such waste. There were 
coats that could not have cost less than $80 
each, and pants, and boys' clothes, and one 
fine cape that had been worn by the girls, 

3 



with ft great spot of paint on it; and th« 
Irtiole BO oaten by moths as to spoil them for 
anything but carpet rags. And then to think 
tiiat every moth could have been kept away 
with a sixpence worth of camphor gum. And 
that spot of painty if treated when fresh, with 
a little cumphene, which is always the most 
coiivenient of anything where it is used, or 
with alcohol, or spirits of turpentine, could 
have been washed out with Ave minutes'' 
labor.*' 

"l?robably it was thrown down in a pet, 
wheh the accident happened, and never look- 
ed at again." 

^ ifes, that is it, and 8o left for the moths to> 
destroy, and finally given away for carpet 
rags, because the family never have any time 
for Bitch work themselves*" 

" What do they do ?" 

'^ You shall go and see one of these days ; 
or twill tell you, and you can afterwards see 
if I am correct. Mr. Doolittle was a country 
blacksmith, living on a little farm all his own^ 
surrounded with country comforts. On the 
plea of educating the two girh, \m wife per- 
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snaded him to movo into town, and eztond 
his bnBinesfl. He luw been very sneeettfiili 
and has need to be, but he works like a slave, 
and his wife and the ^ young hidies,* are 
ashamed to have him come to the table when 
they have company, becanse he looks so ; he 
is not dresAed as tliey are, who never lift a fin- 
ger for any useful labor. Mrs. Doolittle 
keeps a cook and two chambermaids, and 
hires a woman to do her ' fine washing.* She 
is for ever in the street, or making calls, and 
three nights in the week at the theatre or 
some concert. The girls work green lions, 
and blue parrots, in red landscai>es, in worsted 
work for chair bottoms that are never used ; 
and paint odd-looking animals, among odder- 
looking folks who ai*e supposed to live in 
remarkable houses, which the mother calls 
everybody to look at, as ^ my daughter's first 
effort.' It is an effort to look at it without 
laughing at folly, or crying at such a waste of 
time." 

'<! declare I shall be careful never to 
expose any of my fiincy work to such a bitter 
critic." 
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<< Bitier ! Is trnth bittor t It is only so to 
those ,who feel guilty of such a waste of time. 
But it is not worse wasted than in their read* 

*' Why Mrs. Savery, don't you approve of 
reading works of fiction — novels—or works not 
strictly confined to actual incidents of life }" 

'^ Certainly I do, such books as these ; but 
for girls like Mrs. Doolittle's daughters to 
read all night long such books as those 
written by Paul De Kock, or George Sand, 
or even the ghostly stories of Harrison Ains- 
worth, The Mysteries of Udolphr r similar 
things— destructive as such rf .ng is to the 
body, it is still more so ^ .iie mind, and no 
girl can maintain her purity in such a hot-bed 
of moral disease. If nothing worse happens, 
it is tnoro than likely, that the mind will be 
so corrupted by lascivious books perused in 
IRrtittide that health, happiness, and life will 
be sacrificed upon this burning altar of 
Moloch." 

*' Ton make me fairly tremble at the conse- 
quences of such reading. But I am glad that 
yotl do not deprecate all works of fiction." 



^ By no meiuui. The most attraetiTe form 
in which history can be taught is in romance. 
Eren religion and morals may be dressed in 
a garb purely fictitious, and made to serre a 
holy puri)ose. The VGry worst and most dan- 
gerous iuiiuoralities of our social system, may 
be so treated in works of a fictitious charactefi 
that the reader will learn to avoid the danger. 
Look at the temperance tales of T. S. 
Arthur, and many others: how much good 
they have done. But reading, like eating, or 
drinking, or sleeping, or labor, should never 
be carried to an excess. No young mind can 
properly digest a whole volume upon any 
subject, at one hasty perussil. No one should 
read more than an hour or two at a time. You 
might us well try to eat enough at once to lost 
a week, or do a mouth sleeping all in one nap. 
Habitual novel readers get thfiLr minds so cor- 
rupted; the senses so dulled by continual over- 
doses, that they are only content to glance 
tlu'ough a novel so as to get nt the main inci- 
dents of the story, and the more extravagant 
and exciting those are, the better they are 
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pleased with the book| which has no value in 
their eyes, after having been dins Buperficially 
read." 

'' I wish yon would give me a catalogue of 
such bookg as yon would recommend for a 
small family library/' 

'^Tliere come the children from school, and 
Lillie will furnish you witli one I have already 
prepared for her. It might be greatly ex- 
tended, but you will find in it the names of 
some admirable volumes that will never giDw 
old and useless." 

Lillie and Frank came bounding up stairs 
full of natural curiosity to see the new comer 
and all her things. They first gave a respect- 
ful greeting to their mother, as they always 
did after n day's absence, and at night they 
never parted from her or each other without 
a kiss, and never met in the morning witllout 
tt pleasant recogiufion, sometimes expressed in 
their native tongue, and sometimes in French, 
which they were studying. From her mOtner, 
Lillie turned to Salinda and gave her hand, 
saying : 



**Mi8B Lovewell, I am rincerely delighted 
to see yon in our house^ and in this room^ 
where I hope we ehall spend some pleasant 
and profitable hours together. I am glad to 
see how soon you are getting your things 
arranged as though you intend to he at home.'* 

And this, thought Salinda, comes from a 
girl — a mere common school girl, only fifteen 
years old, whose manners are superior to half 
the boarding-school young ladies in the conn- 
try. Oh, I shall love her, I know I shall. 
She felt as though she could clasp her to her 
heart, her words, her tone, and manner were 
all so kind, 

^'Indeed Lillie, I feel at home. Your 
mother has been so kind, and showed and 
helped mo so much it is no wonder that I hftve 
got along so well. Indeed I shall be happy 
here, and as to the profit of the association, I 
fear I »hall derive the whole of tliat. I must 
stipulate for one thing in the very outset, how^ 
ever. You must not call me Miss Lovewell. 
It is too formal. It will be more familiar- 
more sisterly to call me Salinda. And Frank, 
brother Frank, yon must call me so too." 
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In her gashing affection she cauglit FMnk 
la her arms and kissed him heartily. 

If anything waa lacking to tighten the corda 
of affection between her and the whole family, 
tliis little act completed it. 

^« May I call her sister," said Frank, looking 
up for approval of his mother, whose look, nod, 
or word was law with him, that he never ap- 
|>ealed from. 

^^ With all my hoart, if she is willing, and 
you always act like a brother. It is the way 
all should live,' who dwell under the same 
roof together." 

" And I never will offend you again by the 

^ formal appellation of Miss Lovewell, while 

ypn call my brother yours also. But oh, 

what a sight (»f things, and what a pretty case 

of books. May I look at them ?" 

" Certainly, just as though they were your 
own— and Frank too." 

' ^^But remember, children, to use them as 
though they were another's, and always return 
them to their places. It is an act of fashion- 
able wickedness, to borrow and keep books^ 
and it is equally bad to misuse them." 



^ Oh mother, here is * Father Brighthopee,* 
that cousin Josephine wrote to us aboat, whose 
character reminded her so much of uncle 
Ephraim. We must have it for some of our 
evening readings. The old man's cheerful 
disposition cures a whole family of the disease 
of ill temper, and creates happiness in every 
circle he enters. And here is another work 
by the same author, called ^Iron Thorpe,' 
another good preacher of peace on earth and 
good will to men. We will read that too. 
Are you fond of reading loud, Salinda, 
because we all take turns at our evening read- 
ings?'" 

^'I have never jnactised any, but will do 
my best. It belongs, I presume, to your gene- 
ral system of econouiy. All can work, or rest, 
and listen to the reader, and all be equally 
interested." 

"That is not all," said Mrs. Savery, "it 
elicits conversation upon the topic treated of, 
and brings out explanation to children, of 
obscura passages. It is far better than any 
evening schools. It teaches old and young.'* 

" And here is another valuable work. It is 

3* 
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Loflting^srictorial History of the United States. 
Have yon read it Salindat" 

^^Ko, but I will, since yon commend it so 
higUy> 

^' Oh| I have learned more of our history by 
just looking over the pictures and reading here 
and there a sentence, than I could in six 
montlis' study of our old school history. 

Why here is the Charter Oak, and here is 
Peter Btuyvesant, the old Dutch Gavernor of 
New York, who planted the pear tree, brother 
Frank, that you rend about the other day in 
the New York Tribune, which haa borne fruit 
two hundred ycnivt. And here is a block 
house ; well, I never knew what a block house 
was before. 

*'0h, liero is a pretty little book with such 
a queer title — I dechu*e we must read this to- 
night." 

"What is it, sister Lillie?" 

•* If^cy's Half-crown ; how she earned it and 
how she spent it. With some hints on the art 
of making people happy without money. 
Dear ine, if it will do that, I would go around 
and read it to ever so many poor people that 
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I know. It must be a good book for ehildiw, 

a 

But did you ever read the La Lu books! 
They were written on purpose for children. 
Ah, here is one that father will like. It is 
Physiology and Phrenology, by Mrs. L N. 
Fowler. But the title page says it is designed 
for children and youth. Let us see what it 
says." 

*^ Why, Lillie, ai*e you going through the 
whole book-case ? it is near tea-time. I ex- 
pect your father every minute." 

*^ Oh no, mother, but let me read one sen- 
tence in this book. 

*' We were not created to eerTO aod pleMe ounelfei 
alonei while we are Borrouiided by ArleDdt and aeqiialnt- 
anoes." 

**Love of approbation U one of the atronffett motWei and 
incontiveii to aU our aotlont." 

^' Don't you like tliat, mother? I do. I think 

iliat will be an interesting book. Have you 

read it, Snlinda t" 

" Not yet. It is one I lately bought." 

'< Oh, hero is one that we nuist study welL 

Mother, yon told me about it ; and that I 
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must read it aa soon as I got old onou^ to 
understand it fully," 

"What is it r 

" Domestic Economy for Young Ladies at 
Homo, by Catherine E. Beecher." 

" Ah, tliat is one my mother said I must 
read, also. It is not a new work, but a very 
good one. Was yon going to read something, 
LillieT 

^' Only one sentence. I think your mother 
had just been reading it when she decided for 
you to come and live with my mother. This 
is it : — 
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Wbeiber rtcb or poor, youog or old, married or tingle, 
a woman la always liable to be called to ibo ^rformanco 
of every kind of domegtic duty, as well ai to ba placed at 
tbebead of a fumily ; and notbing nbort of a practical 
knowledge of tbe details of houitekecping can ever make 
tbose duties easy, or render ber competent to direct others 
lu tbclr performance.'" .. - - 

'^ And very truthful it is too, and very 
important tlmt^both of you, girls, should 
treasure it up in your menroryr^ -it is~the 
poorest economy in the world for a mother 
to hire a servant to sweep and clean her 
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dftiighter'B chamber. Sweeping ia a healthy 
exercise, and tlie dnst in a well-kept room ia 
never ae bad as you often encounter in the 
street, or on the rail road. In swiping a 
carpet, some damp substance should always 
be used — ^not sand, as some recommend. Tea 
leaves, or bran, any kind of leaves wet and 
scattered over the floor will keep down the 
dust. Never use a broom for any other 
purpose, that you use upon a carpet What 
have you now, Lillie ?" 

^* It is the Elements of Character, by Hary 
G. Chandler." 

^* Ah, that is a good book. There is a very 
sensible chapter upon the subject of works of 
imagination." 

'^ Here is a passage ; one perhaps that you 
allude to mother. I will read a few lines : 

** Let the montllst talk aad write agatnit thit at be may, 
it will be of DO use, for the maw of buman rolnda wlU uever 
take ao Interest In any book that does not addrew itself to 
the iinagiaatloD." 

^^ Tluit is very true. But works of imagina« 
tion are not nil works of mere fiction. They 
may portrny !>cone$« of real life, in an imagina- 
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tire form and Attractive Ungaage. Db yon 
tmderstand t Suppose any one who kn^wa ns 
all very well should imagine what is oor eon- 
vorsation and write it down, it would be a 
Work of imagination, yet not fiction, betause 
H would contain much truth, and a fair picture 
of our every-day life, and if well donp, the 
reader would imagine he saw each of us, and 
knew something of our character. It would 
be a work of imagination of both writer and 
ireader." 

'^ Now, mother, here is a book I should like 
to have one like. It is tlie Youth's Ijetter 
\Vriter. You have always told me thai to be 
able to write a good letter, was one of the best 
accomplishments for a child." 

<*Wluch one is that,Lillie — I have several." 

"Tiiis is by Mrs. John Farrar. It appears 
to me as I glance over it, not only to give 
instructions in letter-writing, but in punctua* 
tion, syntax, &c. I shall look into that." 

•*I told you, 8alinda," said Mrs. Savery, 
*^ that the first thing Lillie would see when she 
cUme in, would bo the book-case.'' 

'' Do look here, mother ; here is not only the 
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Complete Cook-book, but all the family. Let 
me see : one, two, three, four, fiye, eiz, aeyen, 
comprising cooking and all aorta of houfle* 
work, amnsementa and economical ardolee. 
And here ig, the American Frugal Housewife, 
dedicated to those who are not ashamed of 
economy — that will suit us. 
And what is this? — Oh, there comes father.** 
And away she bounded dowii stairs to tell 
him nil tlie news in advance, before he sat 
down to tea. The others followed, Mrs. Sa- 
very remarking "that clock-work was not 
more regular than her husband, and that 
Sii8nTi's boll would ring in two minutes if they 
were not down in that time after he shut the 
front door. Every family should have regular 
hours for meals, and every family should be 
punctual. Kothing disturbs the equanimity 
ot temper in a woman worse than waiting for 
people to come down to 'breakfast, or other 
meals when they have nothing in the world to 
hinder tlieni. It is bad economy^ t(K>, for she 
can do notliiug while waiting, and many a 
good hour is lost by such inattention. 
Mr. Raverv was one of those warm-hearted 
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men duit send a thrill to the heart through 
the lionest meaning shake of the band. He 
did inore than that to Salinda. He looked 
upon her more like an elder daughter just 
returned from a long absence — indeed it was 
some six years since he hnd soon lior — and he 
not only took lior by tlie hand, but he took her 
iti his arms and gave her a most afiectionato 
kl$8, bidding her welcome to her new homo 
vrlth a smile, she told her mother, ^4hat 
seemed to borne from the heart, and spread 
over his face with a radiance of love. It is no 
"Wonder that his children love him so — who 
could help it t" 

It is certain that Salinda, with her warm 
nature, could not, if she had tried, which was 
tihe furthest thing from her mind. 

Strange feelings too, this embrace gave her. 
It was the first fond parental one she had ever 
received since she was a child. 

Her father was a good father, and fond of 
this his only child, but he was one of those 
precise pieces of formality that never kiss a 
wife or grown-up daughter, for fear it might 
*^ spoil her ;" or because it looked so childish 



to be always petting oue. And Salinda would 
as soon have thought of putting her arms 
around a marble statue and kissing its cold 
lips, as offering such an act of afiection to her 
father. It was this that made her feel now as 
though she had suddenly burst into a new ex- 
istence. 

^^I felt/' she wrote yeai« afterwards, *^as 
though a chain that had hitlierto held me in a 
cold atmosphere hud suddenly broke, and I 
bounded forward into a life of love. I knew 
from that moment I was a better girl, and pre- 
pared to be a wiser and a happier woman. If 
that chain had not been broken, I might have 
carried that same cold heart to my husband's 
arms, and never known the blessed influence of 
fond affection, which has been tlie soother of 
every affliction, and given me strength tc per- 
form all the duties of a wife and mother. I 
give credit to that first fond embrace, and its 
subsequent teachings, for much of my happy 
life's enjoyments." 

Salinda was a little surprised to see Lillie 
take the seat opposite the tea things, instead 
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of her mother. The latter bew what wae. tme- 
ring in her mind and said : 

^^ I am learning Lillie, while I am well, to 
do what her father would reqnire if I was eick, 
or away. I shall ask yon to take the Same 
place by and by." 

When all were seated, Mr. Savery said, 
^' Are we all ready ? Tlien let ns ask Hiitl who 
giveth food, to give us thankful hearts." 

For a minute all were silent, and then Lillie 
took up the tea-pot, and ofi*ered her mother a 
cup of tea. Mi's. Savery replied, "To-night, at 
Iedst,'Salinda is a stranger — ^you will serve her 
first. That is a simple act of good breeding." 

Now each member offered to anotheif such 
dishes as were convenient to the ofi*erell*, until 
all were served. 

Salinda was struck with admiration of the 
table furniture. Mr. Savery was a faian in 
humble circumstances, yet the service was 
rich, though very plain. The sugai* bowl, 
cream jug, spoons, and forks were alt silver. 
Tlie tea-pot was some cheaper, thoiigh good 
white metal. Tlie crockery was all pure 



white,' plain stone china, laid upon a eleaa oil- 
cloth. There was white slhd brown home-made 
bread, and sweet batter, baked apples sngared, 
dieese, and comed/fieef. Enough certainly, 
bnt Mrs. Savery said she would venture to say 
that Susan had something else to surprise 
them with. Lillie said, ^< Father you were not 
home to dinner, and you must be hungry.'' 

Away she ran and brouglit a nice plate of 
cold baked benns and a slice of sweet fat pork. 
It is a universal Yankee dish, and a very good 
and economical one. 

"Thank you pet," said Mr. Savery, "you 
know my taste exactly. But you should not 
offer a dish to one at table without offering 
to all." 

All declined, but she said, "You have 
learned me something which I will remember." 

"I told you so," said Mrs. Savery; "I 
never knew her to fail, if any stranger was 
here. What have you there Susan t" 

" Only some little com cakes for Lillie and 
Frank, they are so fond of them." 

She set down a plate of cakes about as large 
around as the rim of a coffee cup, and about a 
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quarter of au inch thick. Saliuda thought 
t]; tin delicious; she had never seen anything 
;<.e them before. 

*< How are they madet I am so ignorant of 
everythiMr, that I shall appear to yqU a per^ict 
km •• 1 lilng." 

btisut. WAS called in for an explanation. 

'^ I mix the meal and water, with a little 
salt, into a well-kneaded, stiff dough, and thou 
I take a lump iu my hands and flat it down 
nearly as thin us this. So I go on till I get all 
I want laid upon my pie board "— -^ 

Mi*8. Savery interrupted her with a remark 
that, ^^ Susan never put dough on the table, no 
matter how small the batch/' 

** Sometimes I add a little flour as I finish 
kneading. Then I puss the rolling-pih over 
them till all are of an even thickness. I'hen I 
have my griddle hot, and litlt the cakes on a 
broad bladed cake turner — it is like a painter's 
Spatula — and then clap a hot liil of ti bake- 
firen over them, taking care not to scorch 
ihem, and I don't cure how hot the lid is. It 
is tlie only wav that corn meal can bo cooked 
^oick. It needs more cooking tl'.an any other 



kind of bread-tittiff. Do you think thene are na 
gooiji as usual t I did not think of uiakin;): 
them ur.til ju8t ae yon were coming down. 
I hfcd t<i hurry a little too much.*' 

JLi) expressed themselves pleasedi and Salin- 
da took particular notice of the directions for 
Miakino;, as she thought them truly delici ».% 
aiid ai* the better that the cost was so trifling. 

Frank held up his saucer to Lillie, and sim- 
ply Hiiid, " If yuu please, sister." She under- 
stood him, and poured it Aill of sweet milk. 
Turning to Salinda she said, ^'Do follow 
Frank's example — ^}'ou don't know how nice 
these wafena — ^that is what we cull them — are 
in milk." She did follow suit, and thought 
she had never tasted a sweeter morsel of 
wholesome food in her life. 

'^ I have eaten mush — or as Barlow calls it 
in his poem, hasty pudding — and milk, but I 
am not fond of it, for it always seems to me 
that it lias a raw taste." 

^'That is because it is hasty pudding," 
said Susan. ^' Mush cannot be cooked Iji less 
than one hour, and it is better to be cooked 
four hoius. I am very careftil to stir my meal 
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slowly into boiling wator, so as to have no 
lamps, and keep stirring it almost as long as I 
can move the pudding-stick, and then let it 
boil OS long as it will blabber np, stirring it 
frequently. I then set it off the hot fire and 
let it sinmicr by the hour. If we are to have 
mush for supper, I generally make it while the 
' range is hot with the dinner cooking, as well 
to save lire, ns tluit it is ho much better." 

** Ahd still bettor, Susan," said Mr, Savery, 
*• when you fry it for breakfast. But after all, 
the gt*cat 8eei*et iu having anything good, is to 
have it properly cooked." 

** Not altogether sir, for the best cook in the 
world cannot make good bread or mush of corn 
meal if it is badly ground. I recollect reading 
when I was quite a child, in Judge Buel's 
paper, called the Cultivator, ^ that no grain 
but com could be absolutely spoiled for human 
food, by being ground too fine,' — I believe that 
cait; for example, it increases in goodness 
ftoixi com flour, up to coarse hominy, or grains 
of eorn hulled." 

^^There is another thing yon believe aboat 
com, Susan." 
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'^What is that, dirt in the ecouomy of its 
nssi and wholesomeness, if BuiBciently oookedf* 

'^Tesi and that none but pure white com 
should ever bo eaten by man." 

'^Yes, sir, I doj because it contains more' 
starch and less oil, and always keeps sweeter. 
Tlie yellow variety is best to make pigs grow 
fat fast It is not so easily digested by human 
stomachs." 

^ Susan, will you tell this young lady how 
you keep a barrel of meal sweet through hot 
weather?" 

'^I think sir, you might tell that, for you 
showed me. It is very easy, though. Mr. 
Savcry just nailed three strips of board, about 
two inchotn wide, into a triangular tube, and 
bored it full of small holes, and I set that up 
in the centra of my meal barrel, which allows 
the air to reach the middle of the meal, and it 
never gets musty." 

"Somebody," said Mr. Savory, "has pa- 
tented a process for keeping flour in the same 
way, by inserting a tin tube." 

" I don't see, father," said Lillie, " how flour 
can ppoil, when it is so perfectly dry." 
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*' There 10 your error. A good barrel of 
flour contains from twelve to sixteen potiiids of 
water. 

All seemed astonished at this, but none 
doubted it, because Mr. Savery never made 
such a statement before his childreti,' without 
good authority. 

Salinda took up the silver sugar bowl to look 
at the mark. It was perfectly plaini but solid 
and strong. She wondered to hemelf whether 
their table had boon set with a feNv^bxtniH, bc- 
canse she was present. Mrs. Savery was pos- 
sessed with large intuitive faculties. She 
perceived what was in Salinda's tlioughts, and 
replied to them just as though they wei*e 
spoken. 

" No, we never make any change in our 
table — it is the same in food an(l Itamishing, 
whether strangera are present or not. We use 
silver, simply because it is economical ; so we 
iide it every day. In some families^ it is kept 
for show ; and m is a sot of gilt fchina. Wo 
have nothing but what is useful, and for every 
day use, ajid we aim to have everything that 
is necessary and convenient. W(? use an oil- 
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oloth npon the tea table, because we deem a 
table cloth unnecessary. . We use a white oloth 
at breakfast and dinner, because we then haTe 
meats with gravies, which if spilled accident* 
ally will be absorbed by the cloth, and not run 
off as thoy might from the oil-cloth and spoil 
somebody's dress." 

" And," said Mr. Savery, " more than any- 
thing else, becauso we are accustomed to the 
sight of the white linen, and should not feel 
quite satisfied without it. And that is tlio true 
reason why we use many other things — ^liabits, 
fashion, long-continued use, without inquiring 
why or wherefore, binds us in a perfect bond- 
age. Half tlie women in large towns go to 
tlieir meals just as a slave goes to his; because 
they are bid. They are not hungry, but the 
hour has come. They never know what they 
arc to have upon their own table. They look 
upon the ordinary duties of life as beneath 
their notice, and therefore hire a housekeeper 
to do just what every woman would be more 
womanly if she did herself. If a motlier lends 
her mind and hands to make her house a 
happy home, she will rarely find occasion to 

1 
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complain of husband or children seeking 
pleasure in improper places. 

^^ One of the flrst duties of evenr woman, 
whether a mother or not, who is plaioed at the 
head of a family, should be to inform herself 
of the quality of provisions, and how they 
should bo cooked, best to promote economy 
and health. 

'^ An aKicle that is very suitable tot winter 
food, may be quite improper for summer. 
For instance, fat meat, or strong aniitlal food 
of any kind, gives out heat to the body, while 
fruits on the other hand are cooling Buck- 
wheat cakes, which we are so fond of In cold 
weather, would not be at all suitable tti mid- 
summer. Again, food should bo suited to the 
different stages of life. What would flourish 
an adult, would kill a babo. A hard laborer 
can eat fat meat and cnido vegetables; but 
such a diet would never suit a literary pcr|Bon, 
or any one that lives much within doors. Hie 
hiore oxygen is taken into the lungs, the more 
ft>od can the stomach digest. Every pei'soii 
who has the care of a family, should study 
liaron Liebig's Familiar Letters on Chemistry, 
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in wliich he gives the relattre propordon of 
flesh-producing and wannth-giving power of 
various substancesi which proves the value of 
a variety of food. Sugar is one of the cheap- 
est articles of human food, because it has a 
great deal of the oxygen-feeding property con- 
centrated in its substance ; but because of that 
concentration it cannot be used alone. It 
must bo mixed with farinaceous food, or with 
fruits, and eaten in small quantities at a timoi 
and then it may, in fact sliould be made a part 
of our daily diet* Crude vegetables have but 
very little of the life-sustaining principles in 
their composition, yet they are extremely 
valuable to distend the stomach, and mix with 
the meat during the progress of digestion. A 
man could not live upon sugar, starch, and 
glue, notwithstanding they contain the very 
substances that the chemical laboratory of the 
stomach extracts from the coarser articles he 
consumes, l^e stomach can create nothing. 
It only digests, separates, appropriates or dis- 
solves the different portions of food received. 
If we ai^ by the sea-side, or breathing dry 
mountain air, or the cold air of winter, we 
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Im^e uo occasion to tickle our palates with 
pickles, spices, or aiiy of the varioos condi* 
tnents in use among the dwellers in cities, to 
protoke an appetite. Almost everybody eats 
too iniich. Childran should never be tempted 
to eat more than the stomach can readily 
digest. Many mothers, by continually stuffing, 
make gUittons of their children. 

^ Food has been so cheap in America, that 
all classes have acqui)*ed a habit of over-eating, 
particularly meats, and the consequence is a 
national complaint of dyspepsia. 

''The foundation of many a profligate^s life 
has been laid by an over-indrjgent mother, 
trho incites an appetite, which must be after- 
wards pampered. 

''Few house-keepers understand the true 
|ndnciples of preparing food in the best manner 
to promote health ; and in many families, chiN 
dren are allowed to partake of articles daily 
seen upon the table, because their parents and 
other adults do, that are positively injurious to 
their infantile systems. No mother should 
allow articles to be placed upon her table^ 
that experience teaches her are injurious ti9 
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any member of the family. And where the 
laclm experience, edncation ahonld Aimish her 
the power of discrimination. I would make 
the act of preparing food, a part of the ednca- 
tion of every child, male or female, bnt parti- 
cularly the latter. 

^^To preserve all the nourisliing qualities of 
meat, and still leave it digestible, is the great 
ait of cookery. 

^'But, excuse me, wife, and you too, girls, I 
am trenching on Mi-s. Savery's ground. It is 
for her to teach you the art of cooking. I 
only intended to spenk of the philosophy of 
food, and not the details of preparation.'' 

All expressed tlieiuselves deeply interested, 
and begged him to go on. Mrs. 8avery 
remarked to Salinda, that she must expect to 
hear these tea-table lectures frequently. 

" True," Bftid Mr. Suvery, " I have always 
made it a point, at this meal at least, for then 
we have the most leisure, that my children 
should always be able to say, 4 have leaftit 
one thing more than T knew before.' I think 
the tea-table the most fitting place for a re- 
union of all the family, in the enjoyment of 
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interchange of information. To us who lnW 
all day, it is a delightful relaxation, and sooilier 
of our minds, after a day of toil. The tea-table 
is the best place for a father to discover the 
disposition of children, as well as a proper 
place to teach them politeness. 

^^ It is a great error with all who have the 
charge of youth, particularly girls, that do- 
mestic economy forms no part of their studies. 
. ^' Your mother was very right, when she said 
that no girl was fit for a wife that did not 
know how to prepare all the principal dishes 
used in a family. It would save evei*y one 
days of pain and mortification, when she was 
placed in a position to do her own Work or 
direct others how to do it, if she was taught 
herself before that day of necessity amvod. 
No lady ever felt happy and comfortable in 
her own house, while she knew that her 
kitchen girl knew more than her mistress. It 
is the worst possible economy, tlius ta neglect 
the education of a girl, because as a woman, 
she cannot tell whether those in het employ 
are wasteful or saving. I don't believe one 
woman in ten knows how to perform the simple 
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operation of boiling a piece of meat. Do yon 
Salindat" 

^^Why, yeB sir, I have seen that done so 
often, that I should not hesitate, though I 
might fail in more difficult cooking." 

'^ Tell us then how you liave seen meat pre- 
pared for boiling," — ■ — 

'^Our old cook at the school used to put 
her meat in a pot of cold water in the morning 
and let it soak, to grow tender, she said, till 
towards noon, and then put it on a brisk fire 
and keep it boiling as hard as possible till 
done." 

^^ And then throw away die pot liquor I" 

''Not at once. She always set it away to 
get cold and then took off the fat. Of course 
she would throw aw^ the remainder — what 
else could she do with it 2" 

''It is just as I expected. Slie threw away 
nearly all tlie gelatine of the meat, and saved 
the fibre for food, which contained but little 
more sustenance than so much straw. Did 
you ever observe the pot liquor when it looked 
Uke jelly r 
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^ITat tiTi often; but I did uot know but 
that was always bqiled out of the roeat^^ 

^^ It eamiot be boiled out i but it is lilmost 
always soaked out by just sneh a foolish pro- 
cess as you describe. Gold water dissolves 
the albumen of the flcsli, and hot water 
hardens it, or ratbertH>ok8 it in the substance 
of the raeat. 

^* To satisfy ypurself, break an egg ill cold 
water, and let it soak as long as tlie cook did 
^ her meat, and then boil it and see what has 
become of the white. It will be dissipated 
through tlie water. Now drop an egg into 
boiling water, and see how quick tlie white 
coagulates, and forms a compact mass al'ound 
the yolk. It is just so with a piece of beef. 
It contains a somewhat similar substance, that 
dissolves, or soaks out, in cr>ld water, aiid is 
lost, unless for soup, and then the meat always 
should be put into cold water an hour or moi'e 
before it is put to boil. But meat that is to 
be eaten, should never be soaked a minute in 
told water, but should be plunged at once all 
over in water boiling hot. This at once coaga- 
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lat« the albumen, ell over the enrfliee, end 
prevent! Iom of weight or nutrittye qnality. 
It ie idle to try to force the pot to boil harder 
ae many do, became the heat of boiling water 
cannot be increased, and meat will cook in a 
temperature of 166 degrees. It only needs 
the full heat of boiling water until the blood 
and albumen is set, and then it cannot be dis- 
solved and made to escape in the water. 

'' A piece of meat put down to roast, should 
be brought as near a hot fire as possible at 
first, and not suffered to heat and stew slowly. 
Let the outside be slightly browned as soon as 
possible and then you may cook slow. In fact 
this rule will apply to almost everything^ 
meat, fish, bread, vegetables. Potatoes should 
never be put in cold water. If dropped one 
by one into boiling water, they will never be* 
come sodden. You heard what Susan said 
of those little corn cakes — she put them 
between two hot irons until the outside was 
crusted over— that should be the rule with all 
bread and meat, roasting, baking, or boiling, 
unless you want to extract the juice of the 
meat for soup. The great secret of the good- 

4* 
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ii«it of roast potatoes IB| because they are put 
into yery hot ashes or embers, that oooks the 
outside at once. 

V There now, that will do for this evening's 
leettire. If too long continued, we shall tire 
our hew pupil." 
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The 8a¥«ji Braakftwi. 

Pbboisblt at six o'clock the next moniiiigi 
Susan's bell rung for breakfasti and in pre* 
oisely five minutes afterwardsi all were seated 
around a snow -white cloth| and a breakfast fit 
for an epicure. It was now the month of 
May, and Mr. and Mrs. Saverji and Frank, 
had all been out in the garden at work for an 
hour ; Lillie would have been with them, but 
for Salinda and her books. It was delightAil 
when Lillie met her parents, to see how 
pleasantly she said good morning mother — 
how do you do father — are you well brother ; 
and to hear their kind expressions towards 
her and Balinda, made the latter feel as 
tliough she would not exchange her present 
situation for Iiotol life, or boarding school, 
upon any consideration whatever. 

^* Mother," said Lillie, " I shall serve you first 
this morning, since Balinda begs that slie may 
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not be treated as a stranger. Will you liave 
ehocolate er teat We have discarded the 
nse of coffeei'' said she, addressing herself to 
Belinda, ^^ bnt if you are wedded to it, I pre- 
same yon can have it." 

^^ Thank yon, I never take anything but 
black tea, not very strong, and only one cup 
at a meal." 

** Father will have chocolate, for that is 
about half his breakfast.'* 

As this meal was so much like our own 
ideas of proper eating, we are inclined to give 
some of the particulars. 
!• The remainder of yesterday's dinner of 
naked beans, was '^warmed over,'^ and the 
t>ork cut in small slices, white and cold 
on a plate. The little pieces of corned beef 
liad all been chopped into a line hash, with 
some potatoes. All the dry bread had been 
made into a delicious dish of niilk toast. 
Prank had a few radishes from his early 
{slanting, of which he was not a little proud. 
Dut what took the eye of Salinda tno»t, was a 
smoking dish of grains of whole com, as white 
as snow. She had never seen anything like 
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It before. She had frequently seen MPhat it 
called hominy, or Bamp, or hulled oomi but 
those dishes were unlike this, both in taste and 
looks. She asked, of course, for informa- 
tion. 

'^ This is a regular breakfast dish with us,'' 
said Mrs. Savery. '^ It is both nutritious and 
wholesome." 

" And economical," added Mr. Savery. 

*^ Yes, and to very many, that is the most 
important part of the consideration. For the 
last year it has not cost much more per bushel 
than the average price of potatoes ; and it cer- 
tainly contains more than double the nutri- 
ment, and not in too concentrated a form to 
be healthy. Tliis is com hulled by machinery, 
leaving the grain nearly whole. We often 
make use of another kind of hominy, made by 
cracking the grain more or less fine, the 
coarser the better, in a common mill, and 
then sifting and winnowing out the meal and 
hulls. Wo ratlior prefer this sort, and on 
account of a dollar going 8o much further in 
a family when expended for hominy, instead 
of potatoe!« nt ono or two dulitirs a bushel, this 
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exoelWiit dish ought to be more gelierldly 
known/' 

<* fipw i» it prepared t I like the taste^ aad 
your reasons for its use so well, that lam 
anxibtts to learn the art of cooking it prot>erly. 
I am sure tbatoyhich I have seen heretofore, 
has not been prepared like thisr'- — — 

'^ Put it in soak over night in tepid water. 
Boil it gently in a porcelain or tinned kettle, 
at least two houra in the same water, abiding 
more if tiecessary, and taking care not t<^ let- 
it scorch, and that all the water is absorbed 
when taken off. Keep it in the same vessel, 
warming it over from time to time, until obn- 
Bumed.'' 

" Do you add salt or butter 1'^ 

^^ Never while cooking. Boil it in 8o(l, 
clear water only. At the table, you may 
eat it with salt and butter, or sugar, or 
in milk, or mix it witli your meat gravy. 
It is a good substitute for rice in a pudding. 
It is excellent fried in a little bacon fat, like 
mush, to a nice brown. We will try that 
some morning**' 

*' I am sure this is a secret worth knowing 
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I have often thought how much b wasted in 
some houses, and how little is known in all, 
of the economy of purchasing and preparing 
food. I liave read somewhere, that one half 
of the American people wasted enough to feed 
the other half; and tliat the greatest kitchen 
curse, was a frying pan ; but I never under- 
stood why," 

^^It is because that meat cooked in that way, 
is about the worst cooked of any way it can be 
both for health and economy. I don't know 
of but one thing worse than the smell of burnt 
grease in the frying pan, and that is that it 
should be taken into the stomach for digestion. 
The usual practice in frying meat or anything 
else, is to put only enough fat in the pan to 
burn and blacken, and scorch the meat^ or fish, 
often giving it a bitter taste. If any article is 
to be fried, fat enough to float it should be 
used, and that heated as hot as possible without 
scorching, and then plunge the meat, fish, 
chicken, dough, potatoes, apples, &c,, all over 
in the hot fat at once. Fish cannot be fried 
fit to eat, in any other way. Meat and 
chicken can always be better cooked in some 
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othor waj) besides frying. Fried potatoes and 
fried apples, if properly done, are very good 
food. Fried oakeS) or dough-nnts, are a great 
Yankee disb| but ai« often badly cooked. They 
are fried in too little lard, and soaked with 
burnt grease, forming a most unhealthy com- 
pound. I shall endeavor to tell you by and 
by several tnethods of cooking meats, both 
economical and healthy. For instance, a stew 
that wo often have and which is eaten with a 
good relisli, is matlo of a pound of beef, that 
fried or broiled, would liave looked like a very 
diminutivp breakfast for half a dozen persons. 
Now, with tlie addition of two or three pota- 
toes, and the gravy of our last roast, thickened 
with crumbs of stale bread, it makes an ample 
breakfast for its all." 

" Yes mother," said Frank, " and the gravy 
on the hominy is most delicious. Besides, the 
meat is a great deal more tender than it would 
be fried.'* 

'^You are taking lessons all round," said 
Mr. Savory to Salinda, laughing heartily. 

"And for which I am truly thankfhl. I 
shall endeavor to profit by all T hear and see. 
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Am you going now sir I I hope 1 liavo nu 
detained you." 

** Not long. We generally take onr time to 
eat all our meals. I oonsider it about the 
worst waste of time to eat in a hurry. SusaUi 
will you give me my dinner pail. I shall see 
you again at six. GkH>d bye." 

Lillie was not to be cheated of what she had 
always been accustomed to, because a stranger 
was present, and she ran after him into the 
entry, and a slight sound followed, such as has 
often betrayed a kiss in the dark. 

*'Nuw Salinda," said Mrs. Savery, *'how 
have you apportioned your time for the day? 
for there is as nmch in economy of expendi- 
ture of time, as in the expenditure of money. 
Frank, what are you going to dot" 

^^ I shall work an hour in the garden, before 
school, and then I shall ' wash my face and 
comb my hair,' and — ^you know the rest ;" and 
uway he ran to his work, whistling a merry 
catch to the mocking-bird that hung from liis 
mother's window, which the bird at once took 
up and repeated, and so they echoed each 
other. 
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SalinoA replied to the question addreesed to 
her, that she had taken the matter into eonsid* 
oration, and aaked Mrs. Savory for liUie's 
company half an hour to go out and buy ^e 
stuff for the gauso ourtain for the books ; the 
calico ctirtain for the dresseSi and die stuff for 
the lounge. 

'^ And while you are out, you may buy some 
stuff for A mosquito net, which you will want 
by and by, and may as well have on hand. I 
offered to get it, but your mother would not 
listen to it« She said, ^ I want Salinda to begin 
to provide everything for herself.' It is all 
very well. You may got your hat on at once, 
Lillie, as ihstead of half an hour, it will take 
a full one, and by that time you will have to 
get ready for school." 

'' And when I return," said Salinda, '4 shall 
work till about eleven o'clock, and theti t have 
-^ an engagement with Susan in the kitchen." 

^< I wonder what is on hand ?" said Itllie. 

'^ Nothing unusual ; I am only going to take 
my first lesson in bread-making, and lelit*n how 
to iIm that very difficult piece of cooking, boil 
a potutoe." 
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'* In buying your mosquito noV^ said Mn. 
Savery, bb they were going out, ^* recollect that 
of all colors, green is the beat for the eye to 
rest npou as it wakes in the morning, and red 
or pink tlie worst. A light bine is very good, 
and a rather more durable color. White soils 
too easily. For the curtain, a drab ground, 
with a small sprig or vine would be pretty. 
I always select calicoes or carpets, with figures 
that have some meaning — something that re- 
presents something in nature. Everything of 
that kind ought to be made useful rather than 
fanciful. For instance, a carpet might be 
made a complete study of tropical plants, in 
natural colours, Uie names and uses of which 
could, i*eadily be learned by children." 

Thank you, for tliese useful hints, particu- 
larly as to colors, not only now but for the 
future." 

^^Lillie," said Salinda as they were going 
down the street, " what color is your mosquito 
bar?" 

^' It was a light blue, but I believe it is 
among die things that were. I suppose mo- 
ther will get a new one, as she says it is bet- 



V 
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ter to pay the expense of a net, than to Ibe to^ 
mented a single night with one mosquito. 
And then, in case of a little indisposition, they 
are so good to keep off the flies. My father 
says it would be good economy for any fanner 
to pay for mosquito nets to enable his hired 
men to sleep well; they would do sO tnuch 
more work." 

Salinda had obtained the informatioh she 
wanted. She merely wanted to know that 
Lillie's bed was unprovided, so tliat she tnight 
buy two nets just alike, as >vell as twd cur- 
tains to gliield the dresses; for she all^ady 
felt that she could not do enough to p^y for 
all the useful information she was daily obtain- 
ing from every member of this family. 

She said noticing, of her intentions4 but 
Inanaged to give them all a pleasant little sur- 
prise one day« to find a net up at each bed 
toactly alike. 

She chose for the curtain, a piece of calico, 
With a drab ground — ^like ground color, she 
laid — with a delicate sprig of tlie hop in full 
oearing. "The very sight," said she, "may 
have a sort of magnetic influence, aiid induce 
sleep, as well as a hop pillow." 
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It was a sensible idea, for the mind certainly 
has a powerfnl influence upon the body. 

It would have been no hard matter to read 
what was passing in the mind of Susan, when 
Salinda came down to the "kitchen ; for it was 
printed upon lier face. 

'^Now/' she thought, '^I shall have an 
opportunity to pay a part of the debt of grati- 
tude I owe this sweet girl's mother. But for 
her, I might have been a beggar, thief, or at 
best a rag picker in the street; for I was a 
helpless orphan, without a hand to guide, or 
tongue to give me a kind word. She took 
me from the street to a school room, and taught, 
and fed, and clothed me; and when she saw 
that I was not all viciousness, she took me 
home. Oh ! liow many poor children might 
be saved in the same way. But it always 
appeared to me that such children in the 
streets of a city, only held an equal rank and 
value with the rats. Both are looked upon as 
vermin that are eating into the big cheese of 
society, and still those whose substance they 
<lovoui*, only seek to punish tliem for having 
an ap]>(?tite, instead of training that appetite 
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to relidi other than atolen food. Talk of eco- 
noniyt Hie worst economy on earth is this 
waste of hnman beings. Worse than waste, 
for these poor children are not only permitted 
but compelled to grow np as worthless as rats, 
to prey tipon all that come within their reach 
when their teeth are grown, 

^^Is httman labor so worthless that it should 
thus be wasted? What if every woman who 
has the means should do as Mrs. Lovewell did 
by me, where should we find any vagabond 
children in the next generation?" 

It is cnrious to observe what magnetic power 
there is in a smile — one that comes from the 
heart. Salinda was won by the kind look and 
words of Susan, to feel that she was not looked 
upon as an intruder in the kitchen, and that 
she might ask questions that would tire the 
patience of one less willing than her present 
instructor, and still receive pleasant an- 
swers. 

"I have come," said Salinda, "to see you 
make bread, and I suppose I shall ask what 
will seem to you a great many foolish ques* 
tions.*^ 
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^^ Which I ahall answer strictly according to 
Scripture." 
.^What! answer a fool according to his 
folly.'* 

^'Yes, bat God never intended that those 
answers shonld be snch as would make him 
more foolish. No ; if yon, compared to me, 
are not wise in bread-making, it will give me 
as great pleasure to teach yon as ever it did 
your mother to teach me. 

^^This is what we call a sponge. I set it 
this morning, and you see it is now ready to 
knead into loaves. This is by far tlie most 
important part of breadmaking.*' 

^^ Please tell me about setting the sptrnge, 
as you call it." 

<<0h, yes! Well, I use about ten quarts 
of flour, which I put into this large wooden 
tray, and make a hole in the centre and pour 
in about half a pint of brewer's yeast, mixed 
with a pint of water, milk warm. As I pour 
it in gradually, I stir some of the flour in with 
it, till it forms a batter. Then I take a hand- 
ful of dry flour and sprinkle over the top. 
llien I' spread over this a thick tow cloth. 
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whieh I eall my sponge cloth, and netertue 
jt fol* Anything else bnt covering the bread 
tray* Now I set iny sponge by the firci or in 
the siin, and go about my work till it ts ready 
to knead.'* 
** itow do you know when it is ready V^ 
'^ t frequently look at it, and when it seems 
to be working, that is, sponging up^ so as to 
crack tlie covering of flour, it is theti ready to 
foru^ into dough." 
^^Tlmt is what you are going to do now." 
^STes; and therein lies the scci^et of good 
bread. Not one in ten ever kneads the dough 
enotigli. It is hard work, and i*eqtiires strong 
hands, and can only be done by liand. I 
begitu ^h^is ; by pouring in warmt water with 
one hand and mixing it with the nther. It 
will take about two quarts, so that altogether 
I shall use of ye^st and water, a)M)tit half as 
many pounds ua I have flour. Clear soft water 
is the best. I use cistern watofj filtered. 
Milk-warm or blood-wann is about right. I 
add 4 tal>}e.8poonful of fine salt. Tills I scat- 
ter over the sponge before I begin to knead. 
Mixing flour and water together Will make 
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doughi but if you want good bread, yoii moit 
take both hands in this way, and work the ^ 
inaes into a stiff, tough dough. 

^^ There, now, you see how it adheres together, 
so that I could draw it out in strands and braid 
a rope. Now I form it into a compact ball, 
and cover it up, and set it here in tliis warm 
spot of sunshine that is pouring tlirough the 
window upon the kitchen table. I shall let it 
stand there about an hour, and then take a 
knife and cut it evenly into four parts, each 
of which I shall take separately upon my pie 
board, and fonn it into a loaf to suit one of 
these pans. By timing my work in this way, 
I cook my dinner, and bake my bread by one 
heat in the stove." 

<'What is that fort" said Salinda, as she 
saw her cut off a lump of dough as lai^ as 
her fist and lay it aside. 

^< That is to leaven another baking. Do yon 
see tliose pieces of stale bread which I am 
soaking in milk. I never waste a morsel of 
bread. Either in pudding, gravy, or in rusk, 
I use up all. These pieces I soak till so soft that 
I can add a little flour and knead the whole 

5 
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together. I abo add a little shortening! Thb 
lump of dough I shall knead into the maas, 
ahd that will make the whole light Ihen I 
monld it out like biscuit, and bake theiii after 
the bread is done, and have them warln for 
tea. Oh, 1 forgot the sweetening* I always 
sweeten rusk." 
" How often do you bake bread ?'* 
^' Twice a week ; but if I had a large bribk 
oven I would onlv bake once a week ; because 
stale bread, or more properly speaking, ripe 
bread, is for the most, houlthy and economici|}, 
and m I iiever waste any old bread, it 'is nm 
matter ho\^ mucli I have on hand." 
" Do you ever mixjiotatoea with your flour?** 
"1 used to when potatoes were cheap. ~ At 
a dollar or more a bushel, It is not good eco^ 
tiomy. I often add a little corn meal, but I 
always cook it partly firat, in a thin mush. 
if added raw to the flour, it will not cook 
^liough in the baking process. For a change, 
I make bread with an addition of a little 
siigai*, or butter, or sweet lard. I forgot to 
say t always add butter to my rusk. Some- 
times I divide my dough, and sweeten one loaf 
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for the iehildren. They are fond of it, and. it 
is mnoh more healthy than rich eake. When 
the writer of that text whiieh says ^ bread it 
the staff of life,' wrote it, he certainly referred 
to good bread ; not such miserable bread as 
we find in most houses. If yon have good 
bread, you never will be at any loss to set a very 
good meal, upon emergency, without meat 
You may have fresh bread and butter, dry 
toast and butter, soft toast with water or milk, 
bread and milk, or, and what can be nicer, some 
bread and butter and honey." 

" Speaking of honey, I am quite surprised 
to find that Mr. Savery keeps bees, here in 
town. I thought they must always be kept in 
the country." 

^^That is quite a mistake. Here is our gar- 
den and half a dozen others right around here, 
and a good many treee^ dnd then it is only 
half a mile out into the orchards and fields. 
We have half a dozen hives now, all from one 
that cost six dollars, I believe, in the first place, 
and they have cost nothing ^inco, except a lit- 
tle feeding, to save honey, and for two years we 
have had honey plenty in the house, and have 
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giTM f good deal to friendsi and sold fiflj 
doUaim' worth. 

^< Mm. Savory says it is worth while to keep 
beeS| JQBt to learn children the value of indua- 
trji and how property can be accumulated 
little by little, and how we may all learn the 
value of improving our time while in health, 
to lay ikp a store for the winter of old age. 
The economy of space, too, as exhibited in the 
formation of their cells, and the discipline of the 
family' lo the government of one head, ara all 
worth studying. Would you like to go and see 
them at work, you will just have time before 
dinner. I am going to set the table now." 

'* Oh, I am afraid to go near them, they 
sting so." 

*' Only their enemies or pei'sons they don't 
like. Ours are domesticatod. You may go 
and sit down by the l^our, near the hive, and 
they will not touch you. Frank often goes 
out to play with them. They seem to know 
him." 

*' t^ray let me set the table, and I will go 
afteirwards and walk in the garden and look at 
the bees, and Frank's hen's nests. 



way than as it is usually fixed at tlie hotel, 
with mustard, oil, vinegar, popper, salt, cat- 
sup, etc., and I dare say, more bealtby.^ 

'^If yon like vinegar, you will find the 
sweet and sour very pleasant mixed together. 
How do yon like the beett" 

^^It is excellent, and so is the asparagus; 
and these greens, what are they t" 

'^ It is a compound, I think. Frank knows 
best, he gathered them. How is it, Frank!" 

''Two dandelions; three turnip tops; a few 
sprigs of spinage, a little pig-weed, or lamb*s 
quarter, and tlie balance cabbage sprouts. 
All good, and as I could not get a mess of 
either, I thouglit I would go in for an assort- 
ment. Tliis part is hen fruit," said he, laugh- 
ing, and pointing to the halves of hard-boiled 
eggs that Susan had added to the dish of 
greens. ''Shall I help you to a little 
more !'* 

" If you please. I am fond of such food| 
and believe it is healthy, and I suppose, Frank, 
not very expensive." 

"I can tell you in the fall, or rather sister 
Lillie can ; for she sets down every day debt 
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and credit to the garden, I wondiir how 
tnQcb she will credit my two dandelioni,** 

^i don't knoW| Frank ; how much do you 
think they were worth f 
„*^Well, they were good big ones, but I 
guess on the whole, you may set down the 
whole mess of greens at two cents." 

^^Tliat is a very fair estimate, my son ; and I 
daUi glad to see you inclined to be just, even in 
ydur dealings with the garden. You will find 
It saves a great many cents in the course of 
the year." 

**Yes, ma'am; I am going to charge you 
eight cents for the asparagus, two cents for the 
letfitce, and one cent for the radishes I shall 
give you for tea." 

**Tliere is thirteen cents to-day; and cer- 
tainly you give us things at very low rates, 
and much more fresh than those wo get in 
market. Your hen-house, too, Frank, has been 
very profitable to us the past year." 

^' And Uiat reminds me that I must go and 
give the biddies some water, and cut a little 
grass for them, before I go to school." 

«' Oh, let me do that," said Salinda, '< I am 
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going out with Soflan, after dinneri to look tt 
them.'' 

'< Will yout well, I thank you; I will do m 
mnch for yon, or somebody else, it is all the 
same, so that we help one another, and try to 
do all the good we can in the world, so my 
mother says, and I never knew her to say 
anything wrong.*' 

'^ And I hope I never shall know my son to 
say or do anything wrong." , • * 

^ I hope not, mother ; and therefore, if sia- 
tor Lillie is ready, we will hurry off to school i 
and to-morrow — ' Well, well,* as our minister 
says, ^ye know not what a day may bring 
forth,' — but to-morrow is Saturday." 

" What do you expect to-morrow will bring 
forth for you, Frank, a play-day t" 

'< Not exactly, though I think I shall make 
it one of amusement. In the first place, let 
me see-^woll, in the first place, I shall get up 
and take a wash. Then I shall go down and 
help father in tlie garden till breakfast-time. 
Then I shall wash again. Cold water don't 
hurt me any. At breakfast I expect to eat 
two fresh o^gs. Give the biddies credit for a 
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dosen, LUlie; that is flfteen cents. After 
breakfasti. I shall cut luy gross for the flrtt 
time. CAn't tell how mnch that will be till 
old Cap'eh Peabody comes with his wheelbar- 
row, to titke it home. It M*ill bring us milk, 
though, for our Sunday pudding. Then I am 
going to dean out my hen-house, and put 
every scrap of dirt in the cistern, where father 
mixes ^11 sorts of stufi* which makes our 
melons, and lima beans, and tomatoes, and 
celery, and other rank feeders upon manure, 
as father calls them; and after that I am 
going over to the new house where father is 
at worki to nail five pieces of waste boards 
together into a box, for a nest for my old blue 
hen, for she told me yesterday that she should 
want to commence sotting about Sunday. 
After that, I have nothing particular on hand, 
and shall be at the service of my mother, or 
eitlier of these my sisters, for a walk, or rido, 
or to work, or road, or play. Now, are you 
ready, Lilliel Good-bye, mother, good-bye, 

sister,'^ kissing his hand to Salinila, and run- 

> 

ning oft' In a glee of laughter. 
"Tliank you, brother Frank. Remember, 
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tboQi to-morrow afternoon^ yon are at the ler^ 
vice of the ladiee. Qood-bye. What a remark- 
able boy," eaid Salinda, to his mother, *^for 
one of his years. I do not understand why 
one cliild should be so manly, or womanly, 
and another so childish." 

^'It is because they are kept so childishly 
by their parents. The mind, the natural iGeusul- 
ties have no chance to develop their power. 
Infants have the organs of voice, but do not 
use them because the reasoning faculties have 
not yet taught them the meaning of words. 
As soon as that faculty is developed, children 
become great talkers, mere chatterers, many 
of tliem. Those who hear correct language, 
acquire and use it. Without giving a child 
ideas, how is it to express them! Without giv- 
ing a child to understand what its ears, eyes, 
and hands are for, how is that child to exercise 
anything but the natural faculties of a child. 

^^To improve a child's organ of language, you 
nuiAt converse with that child, not in namby 
paiuby baby talk, but as though you were con- 
versing with a man or woman. If my children 
talk manly, it is becaiue they never hear any 



Other language from their parents. Frank may 
8eemaUttleforward,8ometime8,bntki8beean8e 
he has a natural vein of humor, and vivaoity 
of idisposition. My children ai*e not petnlant, 
because tlvey.neyer see anything of the kind at 
hotae, and the little tliey see abroad, only serves 
to inake them love home quiet all the better." 

** Bnt you do not think that all children are 
bom alike?" 

*'0h, no, by no means. Some of the per- 
ceptive faculties are much stronger than others 
in different individuals. I have heard of a 
person so deficient in the organ of color, that 
he oould not toll green from blue, or yellow 
from white. You seem surprised, yet reflect 
a moment. By candle light, you cannot do it 
yourself. To such a person, in daylight, the 
same inability to distinguish the difference in 
shades continues. Now it is hardly possible, 
if those having charge of that person in child- 
hood, had taken constant pains to develop this 
organ, that it would not have been improved. 
Many children have the organ of Causality 
constantly blunted, and the intellect made 
dull) by that universal check — ^don^t ask so 
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mmiy fodUh jtie«^ton#/— put upon their in- 
quiring minds. Is it foolish for a child to 
inquire the cause of, what is to hinii'a pheno- 
menonf I remember when a child, I went 
with my father, who was one of those men 
who never could bear to hear a child ask ques- 
tions, to see a fountain play. The beautiful jets 
of water spouted into tlie air, sixty feet, and 
fell in silver and diamond sparkling drops, all 
around. My first inquiry was, ' who makes it 
playf I was answered quite sliort, Miobody, 
you silly child.' ^Tlien,' said I, earnestly, 
^whai makes it playi* I was not kindly 
answered with a short description of the laws 
that govern water, but told not to ask so many 
foolish questions. Do you know what I 
thought then ? If 1 over grow to be a woman, 
I never will tell a child not to ask so many 
foolish questions. Acting upon that impres- 
sion, so graven upon my hoart,as it' was burn- 
ing with desire to know the cause of that 
water spouting into the air, I have ever eu- 
couraged my children to ask questions. I 
have told them there is a cai^ae for everything. 
Study to iind ont that cause. Never say I 
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d(m\ knowi I Mver tliboght ftboit that I 
teach them to think. I make coiii)>an{oiis of 
them. I aflk questions for tliem to answer. 
For instance: one day I saw Frai^ bringing 
some old lime into the* hen yard, alid I asked 
liim what that was for. 'Becausei' said he, 
^the shells of eggs are principally composed 
of lime.' *Who told yon so?' *No one; I 
read it in a book, and I said to myself, then 
hens mnst eat lime ; how elso could the shells 
be formed. I did just what you have always 
told me, mother. I argued from e^ect to 
cause.' This was but a trifle in itself, but it 
taught me what was the effect of early train* 
ing upon a young mind. Wo have always 
tried to impress upon him the good eftect of 
manly actions. Wo have developed his natu- 
ral faculties, without crtiwding his education 
in school. , 1 have been encouraged in this 
course by an older brother, the uncle Ephruim 
you hear Lillie talk about. He was here some 
years ago, and before he started home, he 
wrote for his son Cliarles to meet him iiji Chi- 
cago, on a certain day, with his carriage and 
horses. ^ Why, Kphraim,' said I, t how xAA is 
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Obvleyt' < Well^ let mo toe/ laid he, <thb 
b September, and he was eight in March.* 
^ And do you expect him to drive forty miles 
alone, and then, what if ho should, not meet 
you. Something might detain you.' He 
replied, 'The road is plain, he knows the way, 
and he will go to tlie hotel. Mr. Brown knows 
him, for lie has been tliere with me; And if 
he didn'i, the boy has a tongue, and can tell 
him who he is, and what he is after. He will 
do well enough, depend upon it, sister. Tliat 
is the way I train* my boys.' 'Hie result 
proved his theory correct. Charley went in, 
and drove to the hotel, ordered his horses put 
up, and saw that they wore well taken caro 
of, too, and ho took good care of himself. 
My bi*other did not arrive for three days ; the 
boat ho wont around the lakes on, having got 
aground, and met with several detentions." 

" I should have thought Oharloy would have 
been alarmed at his father's absence, or got 
tired of waiting." 

''Not he. He knew that his father would 
oome when the boat did, and in the meantime 
he improved every minute. He studied the 
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•eietio0 of ahip-bnildingy fonnd oat how tb^ 
workmen bent those great planks by the aid 
of steam ; looked into the steam-engine shops, 
and found somebody that was willing to answer 
his questions, and teach Iiim how the power 
was obtained and controlled. Tlien he looked 
Ihtcj the founderies, and saw Iiow cast-iron was 
formed, how machines were niade, by boring, 
drilling, filing, polishing, and fitting the various 
parts together, and, in short, my brother wrote 
me Mt was the best three days' schooling the 
boy ever had. I was not at all sorry, after I 
had learned the result, that I was detained. 
In fact, I did not fret any, at the time ; I knew 
it was all for the best, as every such thing 
always is, though wo are not always able to 
see iv. 

'^Tliis also taught me a lesson. It taught 
me that children have a^natural desire to learn, 
and that they cannot learn unless they have a 
teacher. It taught me that the faculties of a 
ciiild may be developed much younger than 
is generally supposed. We have infant schools, 
and all sorts of institutions,' to force the facul- 
ties applicable to the ordinary branches of 
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achool Btadies, which are pushed V irg pboite in 
A hot-bed| or foroing-housei to the neglect of 
all the qaalificatiohs that make a man (ur 
woman of intellect. 

"Therci now, I think I have given. yon a 
finfficiently long lecture upon the science of 
mind culture.*' 

^' I think I could listen to just such a one, 
with profit and pleasure, every day, and I hope 
I shall." 

"Tliere is no telling what the next may be 
about. I never premeditate upon my subject. 
Whatever occurs at the moment, that I think 
I can explain, or make use of to teach those who 
are dependent on me for information, I seize 
upon 09 the basis of my lecture, if that is a 
proper tenn for those little conversations. 
Yon were going to tlie garden — ^I have a little 
work to do. I saw a moth-miller last night, 
and that is a warning for me to secure my furs 
and woolens. It costs so little time or money 
to pack them down in a trunk or box, with a 
little camphor gum, tobacco, snuff, cedar 
shavings, sassaffras, or almost anything that 
gives a strong odor, except musk." 
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"And why not that rV 

"I eannot lay. I only know that mnricrat 
fun are jost as likely to be destroyed as any 
other." 

Mn. Savery went about her work of saving ; 
for that is tlie true economy of housekeepiug, 
saving everything — ^money, time, and that 
wliich cost both — ^gathering up little fragments 
—doing what most women call trifles; buty 
though it may seem trifling to tbem, it is no 
trifle to their husbands, in the footing up of 
the year's accounts. ^ 

Salinda went to fulfill her promise lo Frank, 
to watetr and feed his hens. Susan went with 
her, and that she might not feel as though she 
was losing any time, Salinda was to help her 
wash the dishes. ^^But," says shei ''had we 
not better do that (irst ?" 

'' No, because Frank is very regular in his 
practice of feeding and watering his hens in 
the middle of the day ; and hnbit with them is 
ns strong as with us. They are looking for it.'' 

Salinda found the same economy of space 
here as elsewhere. A strip five feet wide 
across the end of the lot was occufited by the 
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poultry yard) poultry house, tool houaei wd 
the temple of Oloacina. 

The latter bore a moat striking oontrast to 
most of these necessai'y appendages to every 
house. A baiTel of plaster of Paris stood in 
one corner, with a little tin dipper^ and it was 
tlie invariable rule of every occupant of tlie 
place, to scatter into the vault a little of the 
plaster, which absorbed all the ammonia, 
keeping the place sweet, and rondoring the 
monthly task of emptying the contents into 
the compost bod, neither unpleasant nor unpro- 
fitable. That compost bed was a tight vat, 
occupying the room under the hen-house, and 
in summer received all the fertilizing liquids 
from the house, as well as every other scrap 
of waste, which not only kept the garden 
rich, but afforded a surplus which was readily 
purchased and pumped out every week, by a 
market gardener in the neighborhood. In 
the comer appropriated as a hen yard, stood a 
large plum tree, that never failed to *ioar a 
full crop, because the hens prevented die 
ravages of the curculio. Starting near the 
compost tank, from which the roots drew sus- 
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"""^""tsnancei were two grape vi»e8 ; ft Ofttawbft 

* 

ftnd an Isabella, which were trained each way 
along the building and fence for k hundred 
feet ; theee afforded all the grapeii and many 
more than the family wanted, and, as Hr. 
Bavery said, cost no room of earth or air. 

Over the hen-house was the aviary ; and on 
top of the little room used to store the tools, 
the lime, plaster, empty beehives, &c. &c., 
grew the famous water-melons, the whole 
of these buildings were screened from full 
view of the house by a row of quinee, currant, 
gooseberry, and rose-bushes. Then came the 
strawberry bed, with the vines shooting through 
the covering of tan bark, which not only serves 
as the best manure, but keeps the fnllt clean. 
All the vegetables and bushes seemed to be 
arranged so as to economize room, and make a 
^ little spot of ground produce a great deal of 
food. Next to the house was the grass-plat, 
and in the centre of that stood a half Ibarrel 
^ub, filled with earth, and planted with cUcum- 
tiers. Half the vines will climb a busli| and 
the otlier half fall down upon the grass, but 
are not allowed to nm far. 
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. Salinda coiild not help thinking how much 
land in and around all cities is watted— left 
barren and worthless, that might be made to 
bear rich products -ot human food, like this 
little plat She noticed that even the earth in 
the cucumber tub was not allowed to remain 
idle while waiting for the proper time to re- 
ceive the seed, and while they were vegetating, 
but it was made to produce a crop of early 
radishos. She did u^know, but Mr. Savery 
did, that this productiveness was owing to his 
liquid manure, and otlier frequent waterings 
which he gave the whole ground, with a cheap 
hand force-pump and hose, with a rose nozzle, 
which Frank guided while his father worked 
the pump. 

'< I should really like to know where your 
cistern is. There is but one pump, and that is 
at the well" 

^^And yet it draws well or cistern water at 
your option. You have only to turn this cock 
tliis way, and that one this way, and now it 
will pump well water. Change theiii back 
again, and you draw water froni the cistern, 
which is under the grass-plat. Last summer 
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it got ia low after being cleaiied out in. the 
flpringi that we had to use ley from the ash 
leaoh, to make the well water soft enough to 
wash with. Bnt after all, there is nothing lik^ 
good filtered rain water for every purpose. It 
is great economy to build a cistern, and adds 
greatly to the comfort of those who have to do 
the housework. Bpeaking of the cistern. re- 
minds me that I have got some dishes to 
wash." 

^^ Ana t am to lielp you — that is, I shotlld 
like to tenrn what there is for mo to learn in 
that branch of domestic economy, if you are 
williug, Susan." 

^' Certainly. Well, here is one thing for you 
to learn. Never put ivory knife-handles Into 
wariii water. I use this double tin can. This 
for tlie knives, that for the forks." 

tt was like two quart measures* soldoi^ to- 
gether. One had an extra bottom, that left 
the water just deep enougli for the dinner 
knives, and the other for the forks, whetf filled 

* th«N art CAM nwdt on parpo«« with ban like a grl4troB, m eloM 
tiMl tli« kaadlM canaal go Ihrougb, while the Wades renaUi la Um 
water. loran*i wai more primitive and leu eipcniirt. 
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D6Ar the top. For the tea kni vee it wee not to 
ftiU-^ihe can being connected, made the water 
always of the same relative height. ^ If the 
handles get soiled so that I cannot wipe them 
clean," said Susan, '* I use a piece of fine sand* 
paper." 

\<Do you utie soap in your dish water t" 

*< Seldom. That stone pot is full of ley. If 
I liavo a very groasy disli, that hot water will 
not clean, I dip it in that ley, and thus make 
tlio grease into soap. It is a small matter, but 
it saves many a sixpence in a year. When 
the ley gets greasy, 1 empty it in a tub where 
I keep ley, to eat up all the grease and bones 
that would otherwise be wasted, or get mouldy 
or fly«blowii, if kept long enough to boil up 
for Boup. Sometimes it makes itself into ex- 
cellent soap, without one bit of trouble." 

^^ Now, shall I wipe the plates as you wash 
themT 

^^ Not yet. I wash tliem in this pan, and 
set them in that to drain. Then I rinse them 
off with boiling watei^-so — ^now you may wipe 
them, while I wipe the knives. Now pour 
that water in this pan, and I will wash those 
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larger dishes. It & not an unpleaaanjt job| ner 
i$ it hard work to wash dishes, if rightly done ; 
and t have not broken anything for jrears.'^ 

^ What are yon boiling the teakettle for, 
Siisanr 

*' For tea. It is so warm that t shail not 
watit any fire in the range this afternoon — 
with what heat there is, that water will keep 
almost as hot as boiling till niglit. Then I 
take a handfnl of charcoal, and kindle it in 
this little portable furnace, and that saves a 
peck of coal; as the furnace wiill boil my 
water, and boil my tea, and make a bit of toast 
if I wish." 

"Do you boil teat" 

** Black tea is very much improved by being 
boiled at least fifteen minutes. It changes 
the flavor entirely." J ■ 

" I never heard of that before. And is it 
more economical — that is, does it take less tea 
to serve the family !" 

." At least twenty-five per cent. That you 
may be convinced of the difference in flavor, 
strength, economy, everytliing, I will divide 
my usual measure— I always make by u uni- 
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ferm measDre— and give one-half made in the 
ntnal way of ponring boiling water on the 
leavea in the pot, and the other I will boil 
lialf an honr." 

The result will be known by listening to the 
following tca-tftblo talk in the next chapter. 



/ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

goroeUilng tho niattor wUh the Tea. What > Ut Tbo 
properties of Tea. The dlflTcronoo proved. lilUe*! Masw 
ims of Life. 

" W HAT id tlio matter with your tea, Busanf" 
said Mr. Bav()r}', at the first sip. << I am very 
fond of a good cup of black tea, and if not 
taken very warm, and only moderately strong, 
with sugar and milk, I tliink it not only plea- 
iantly invigorating, but quite healthy. tJebig, 
I think it is, says that tea contains nntritious 
qualities. It is certainly strengthening and 
Invigorating. It possesses stimulating and 
liarcotic prmciplea that do not agree >vith per- 
lons of hypochondriacal habits, or weak nerves, 
from 80 to 40 i)or cent, of tea is solutile in 
water. And a trifle larger proportion k boIu- 
ble in alcohol. Ten contains conHidunihlo 
tilnnin ; a trace of volatile oil ; and tho pecu- 
liar flavor is contained in a resinous substunco. 
Hiis is nmch easier dissolved in some varieties 
than others." 
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but hard laborera, who are mach in the open 
airi can consame large qnantities of groM foody 
and maintain good health. But it is very hard 
to break people of long indulged in grosa 
habits of any kind. There is not a rum-drink- 
er, rum-maker, or rumseller, in the world, that 
does not know the evil effects of taking alco- 
hol into the Btomach ; yet one persists in the 
manufacture and sale, because it affords him 
an easy profit, and the other continues its use, 
because it produces exhilaration or stupefac- 
tion ; or else gives strength, or courage to do 
some act of desperation, of folly, or wicked- 
ness." 

^^ You are severe on gross eaters and hai*d 
drinkei's, sir ; pray, what is your opinion of 
the use of tobacco !" 

^^ That, waving all arguu)ent about its poison- 
ous effects and unhcalthiness, tlie use of it is 
so positively filthy, whether chewed, snuffed, 
or smoked, that no well-bred gentleman or 
lady can use it, or sanction its use, or what is 
still more, encourage friends to get accustomed 
to a practice that enslaves them tlimugh life. 
But c^me, let us adjourn to the sitting-room. 
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and lee what Lillie has to road to iis — ^thk ig • 
the end of her school wook, when she funiishes 
ns a composition,^ or some collation of faets 
gathered during the week. What have you 
to-night, my daughter f" 

*' At my mother's suggestion, I have made 
an excerpta of passages and sentiments from 
several authora upon the suhject of domestic 
economy.' 

"That prohably is intended for your benefit^ 
Salinda." 

" Then I sliall give my careful attention to 
its teachings. Will yon read, Lillio. I hope 
jrour father and mother will give us running 
bommehts.*' 

" Catharine E. Ikecher says : 

■*V In regard to ibu subjoct oC health, mothurs aud teachers 
— tsho might liayc added children]— never had the faciiiUcH 
afforded for gaining the knowledge they needed. U iM 
painrul, after years of toil and anxkty, to discover, that In 
some importaui reFpects, miRtakes have been mide which 
have cntnileti oufferlng and Borrow on oursolves and the ob- 
jects of our care. 

** No American woman has any occasion for Tcotlng that 
bers is an humUu or lusigniflcant lot 

"PcnionM in iKiverty to-dny, may rise to aQlttonoo t<V' 
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morrow . GhlUlroa of eomnioB laboron nay ritt to wotlUi 
ftud ilaitoo, while their woaUb/nelghbon'ohlldroiiiihroasli 
loDg enerrailDg Indulgenee, eink dowo to the loweal itaUoa 
In life. 

** Were It not for the supply of povcrty-atrlcken forelgn- 
cn, there would be a dearth of douentlei in every fhiiiily.'' 

" TImt,*' said Mr. Savery, " is becanse wo 
roar our own cliildren to look u]x)ii all labor 
with contoinpt-*t1iat tho garb of an honest 
workman is a disgrace. But go on." 

** There Is nothing that so demands system and regularity 
as tho affairs of a housekci'pcr, and the want of sucocsSi 
through ill health and Inability to attend to the duties, are 
causes of great anxiety and perplexity. 

** Women In this country arc unuKually subject to disease, 
through delicacy of constitution. 

*' Curvature of the f^plne is a prevalent complaint with 
the daughters of the rich.'' 

'' Much of which is owing to their enervat- 
ing habits — lounging on sofas and cnshioned 
chaii*s — never going out in the air, except in 
a cuHhionod carriag?— never in fact taking any 
exercise that stirs the blood, except perhaps a 
health-dcHtroying midnight dance ; and avoid* 
ing cc»ld water as they would tho plagne. It 
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ii such a life that makes feeble, punjr girbi 
ijaxd sickly mothers, who prematurely blossom, 
iboar early, sickly fruit, wither and die* Tis 
a sad picture, but it is truly American.^' 

"Why, Mr* Savery, your chairs are all 
eilshioued, eveu those iu the dining-room, 
li'tilch is quite unusual." 

"Only cushioned in the seat. That iseco- 
liomy. It is not like a chair with a stuffed 
1t)ack, that shuts out all circulation of aii* ht>m 
the body. Tliese plain, hard seat cushions 
save much wear of clothing, and should be 
tised at the table, of all other places, wbere 
kU should sit at their ease. Oo on, Lillie.'* 

•' Medical men aU teU ua that tliU ooofliUaiional debility 
^ulU from mUmanagement in early life. ' 

** Mental excitement, without ezerolee, tends to weakeft 
the eystem." 

.*' Don't imagine," said Lillie, as she saw 
Satinda pick up Miss Beecher's Domestic Eco* 
liotny, " that I make literal quotations. I am 
tather sifting out facts, wltich I express, or try 
to, in short hand," 

^ You are very successful, and I am deeply 
interested." 
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'^ AmerloMi wontn, from TMrlpiii unmB, art tipoMd to 
ft tt greater amounl of intelleeUMl exeltoniMil Ihaa tiMit 
of any other land, wilh far leu walklag, riding, gardanlog, 
or exposure to the open air, than falls totho lot of Enropeaa 
women. 

'< American girls go from school to Tisiting, dressing, 
e? enlng parties, balls, or amusements, in close hot rooms ; 
morning calls and midday shopping, In ridicnlonslj an* 
healthy modes of dress, and then cat gormandising dinners, 
till they have to lay down exhausted, to read the last novel 

'* At fifteen they marry^at thirty they are fhded, worn, 
haggard, and discontented with all the world, to think they 
have lost their beauty.'' • 

" la it any wonder," said Mr. Savery, *' that 
Buch girls become mothers of puny childreni 
or that such a large proportion of all the 
deaths that occur in cities are among those 
under ten years of age ! AVe listen^ Lillie." 

*' Many, In fact most, wealthy ladies would think a walk 
of a mile, three or four times a week, would be a killing 
amount of exercise. 

** Girls should never be sent to school till six years old, 
and then the physical rather than the intellectual cultiva- 
tion should be attended to. Children should frequently be 
sent out to pky. The aij»4n a school room should never be 
overheated, or sufTeredflo get Impure. Crowded rooms ami 
salamander stoves, are the curse of American M}liool*rooms. 

" A ffirl from i>{x to Ion years old should lie taught to do 

(J* 
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many thlngi aboot a home, lo as to aoquir* aotlve hablti, 
and l«arn thai labor to any household daij Is not degrading. 
, ** Where there are several daughters in the house, they 
should go by turns to the kitcheui while all the light work 
should be done by the others. 

** Every branch of domestic economy should be taught In 
all female seminaries, 

*' ilcallbfui exercise gives rosy cheeks, rounded form and 
delicate skill* 

*' There Is no period In life when a young lady will not 
find tt knowledge of domestic economy useful to hcrtM^lf und 
others. The mere knowledge of how to remove a grease 
spot, moy confer happiness for the moment Upon herself and 
some ffrlend. 

*' Kvery girl should bo trained to have some knowledge 
of the laws ft health, audiiow to take care of the sick.'' 

'' Bhe should also know hovkr to prevent, in 
a great niea^jiire, lior children from getting 
sick, hy indulgence in unwholesome food. 
However, I won't interrupt you," said Mrs. 
Savery. 

** Those persons who keep their bodies In a state of health 
by sufficient exercise, have a sure guide of what they should 
cat. 

'* Many women are so inactive, they never fuel hungry ; 
and only eat ut stuted tlmus, through habit, or for pastime. 

*« Hence the nucvssity of Inducing appe*ito by tempting 
viands, and a variety of high seasoned dishes. By tasting 
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of thli and that, ih« lotdi ber ttomteh wUh mort Ihaa ft 
bodmui eoald well digest. 

** Heallh depondi oq qaallty m well m qiuuitltj of food. 
Bonio ihlHgs are naiorally pernlcloua, and boom aro iMido 
•o by cooking auU comblaailoa wilb others. 

" Coodimenta, micb aa pepper, iplee, mustard, Tlaegar, 
salt, Ao.y aro never needed In a healthy stomaeb. Ift case 
of stimulants being needed, sueb things maj be oaed," 

'< Don't you think/' said Halinda, *< tiiat salt 
is necessary t" 

" No more," said Mr. Saveiy, " tlian any of 
tlio otliei* Htiniulants. If m'o eat lens salt} wo 
should drhik less, and tlio world would be 
saved from the disgrace of drunkenness. We 
are so accustomed to the use of salt, tluit we 
never stop to inquire whether it is really use- 
ful or necessary, or beneficial or otherwise. 
But wo won't stop to discuss this question now. 
It is enougli for the present purpose that it 
shall induce you to think and inquire for your- 
self. We listen, Lillie." 

** There aro more gluttons than drunkards In Amerloa^ 
that Is, per'M>nB who li^ure themselves by eating.*' 

"Tliat is very true," said Mrs. Sffvery. 
" Only last month a young lady-friend of ours 
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that had suffered for a long time with ill 
health, and loss of appetite, took a notion that 
she must have some hard clams, and in the 
boni*8e of the day she ate several dozen ; some 
i'aw and some cooked, as people generally 
cook thorn — that is, nothing but warmed — not 
cooked at all — and in the evening she was 
taken with spasms, and came near loshig her 
life. The stomach was paralyzed, as bad as 
though she had swallowed so many leaden 
bullets. Many a life is destroyed by impru- 

■ 

dence in eating. 

^^ I have a sentence that I have extracted ' 
from one of my books, just in point to your 
remark, mother. This is it : 

'* A perfectly heaUby ■tomach can digofc alittost any 
heaUbful foo<l ; but when tho digcfitivc powers sro weak, 
what Ik food fur ono, would bo polRon to anotheK^^ 

' " You know Virginia had been sUfifcriiig a 
long time with dyspepsia. Perhaps, too, she 
did not chew her food sufficiently, for my 
books tell ine that Mt is indispensable tlint 
food* be taken slowly and well cheWed, or it 
will not digest* Rice, potatoes, wheli dry and 
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well cooked, flour, Indian com, tender meatSi 
or meats minced fine, are easiest of digestion. 
Tough beef, fat bacon, unripe fruit, wilted . 
vegetables, rancid butter, short pie-crust, liot 
shoi't cakes, and many articles of mixed food, 
will in time destroy the powers of an ostrich- 
like stomach, in any human being that docs 
not take violent exercise in the open nil. 
After every meal, a pci*don should rest a little 
while, to allow the gastric juice time to incor- 
porate itself with the contents of the stomach.^ '' 
" That is the very reason," said Mr. Savcry, 
*^ why we practice sitting at the table in con- 
versation alter wo have done eating. It is not 
time lost." 

** The food of our meaU sbould be properly apportioned 
to the wants of t\io body. At breakfast we need drinke, 
and should eat fhilt, and light vcgctablo food, with but little 
meat. That good old-fashloncd dUh of liosh^a little meat 
and potatovi*, with a flour gravy, U an excellent breakfast 
dish. But we do not eat fruit enough, and the eatlug of 
hearty meats, often too, cooked by frying, Is a national sin 
of this country. 

** Dinner should be taken near the middle of the day, and 
nay be a hearty one, if the proper amount of exerclM has 
been had In the forenoon, and labor Ih to bo performtWI Ia 
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the ftfternooa. After dinner, ftpend an honr In eon? en«p 
tion» rcftding, or light work, before you reeamo the regular 
eioployment of the day, and you will aooomplMi more be* 
fore night, with low oxbauntion. 

** Look for an example to the nous of toil lu ^o bar wit 
field. Thebr ' nooning ' Is true economy. 

** The true temperature for all kinds of food And drink, 
U blood warm. Sipping hot tea \i diHsipation. Drinking 
loo water, oxoopt in little sipn, to act as a tonio, Is fuiiy. 
The health of many a stomach Imx been ruined by eating au 
exooMHivo quantity of loo creiuii. One table Hpmiiii'ul Kliuutd 
be a full allowance. 

" When the body is hot and exhausted, Imthe the hands and 
feet and face In cold water, and drink something tiot. A 
little sweetened water, gingered, Is excellent. Alter re- 
storing the tone of the body tu its natural cundtiluu, you 
may have a pleasant, healthful tonic, in a glass of ice water. 

" The temptation to use stimulating drinks, Is their prcM'nt 
agreeable stimulating effect. Hut with every indulgenoe, 
the power to produce that sensation diminishes, until at 
length the stomach becomes so accustomed to their use, It 
would take a whole Niagara of rum to produce the eolisation 
caused by the first glass.'' 

" Why, Lillio," said Mrs. Saveiy, " are tfioeo 
extracts from books you liavo been reading?" 

**Not altogothor. You and lUtlior luivu 
always told me to read books to got idoas. I 
extract sentiments, and add reflections. What 
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I ready sometimes serves as a text for a sermon 
I proack to myself. Is there anything wrong 
in what I have read, or in giving the ideas of 
otiicrs in my own words f " 

''Not exactly. I thought that expression 
about a Niagara of rnm, sounded a little ex* 
travagant ; and I underatood you that you had 
been selecting passages from Miss Boecher*s 
work, and I did not recollect anything like it. 
It Rounds a good deal more like one of Henry 
Ward Beecher's strong similes. Road on." 

*< ThoBo who use BiimulailnR drinks, argue that the taito 
Is a natural ono, and call Bavagcs and even anlmali for wit- 
ncsfiCH, and therefore claim that It It right to Indulge the 
tAKte ; else, they aay, why did God implant It in our nature. 
Tlic murderer might JuAt an well argue that to klU wat no 
■in, because he has a natural propensity for blood. 

*< Stimulants were created for medicine, to cure dlseasea, 
not create them. There Is not a doubt that coffee, and in 
some measure tea, taken in extravagant quantities ss they 
are in this country, cause much of the nervous diseases that 
affect females, and aU persons of natural delicate constltu* 
tlons. 

*' Water Is the only safe drink. Sugar and juice of fruits, 
sllghUy acid, may be safely added. We all drink too much. 
It is only a habit ; it Is not necessary. Children In lohool 
should not lie allowed the Idle habit of continually running 
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mi for % drink. If thaj vtt dry, thej ihould U told iht 
caura of ii, and a slight panishment of thint for eating nit 
to exooM, will not hurt them. It may teaoh them to eat 
lem. Some poraoni are constantly eating cloves, cinnamon, 
mace, oraiige peel, or some other spicy thing, which only 
serves to create thirst No condiment with food can possl- 
biy do any good. If it stimulates the appetite to eat more, 
that is not Ijeneflclal. A pt^rson will soon get so he cannot 
eat without sOwe stimulant. 

** In this country the bulk of our food Is of a stimulating 
nature. We consume a vast amount of meat. It Is neither 
economical or healthy. Dyspepnia prevails here to a greater 
extent than In any other civilized country. Savages, owing 
to their nature and modes of life, and exposure of the whole 
body to the atiuoMphure, can cut meat, even \yhttle bliibber, 
with impunity. We roust mix crude vegetables with our 
meat and line flour. Of the latter we cat too much. If 
two-thirds of our wheat was entcn unliolti'd, wc Miould 
ei^oy better health. At one Hime the army bread of Eng- 
land was all made of unbolted wheat, and tbu BolUlers never 
were so robust and healthy before or since. ThoRc who use 
wheat grits, that is cracked wheat, are never conKtipated in 
the bowels. Oat meal is equally beneflcial. It makes very 
pleasant, healthy bread. It Is mostly eaten In grueVor oai 
meal porridge. 

''There Is a great lack of economy In most families \m 
clothing) and It U not at all uncommon that health atlU 
life are sacrificed to Moloch by fond mothers, tlirongh tlie 
folly of ^Ide to follow the fashion of drcns. 

** The rule should be to cover the body, particularly of 
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eblldren, to u to keep It Juii warm without loduclog pef> 
uptratlon. Children often throw off their night eo? erlngi 
beoAttse too warn, and then suffer ft'om exiMwure. Thli 
nifty be guarded agatu»t by uatng night gowiin, and never 
covering them too warm at first. 

** One pemon requires more clothes than another,' yet all 
dress nearly alike. Women need thicker clothing than 
men, as a general thing, yet they almost always dross much 
thinner. Unless they wear rubbers over their shoes, their 
feet are as unprotected from damp or cold, as though en- 
tirely bare. Thuy go out bare-footed, bare-headed, bare- 
necked, bare-armed, carrying a dragging weight of sweat 
cloths NUdpended H'om the hips. 

" Such Is wonmn*H winter fashion. 

** Men, not only in winter, but in broiling August, encase 
themselves In thick, solid patent-leather boots, Impervloua 
to air more than water, and black coat, vest and pantaloons, 
with a dozen folds of cloth around the neck, the whole 
topped off with a black hat, as stiff as a stove-pipe. Imper- 
vious to air, and spoiled by the first dash of rain. 

** Such is the economy of fashion. 

^* One of the most healthy practices Is to wear flannel next 
the skin. It is a bad conductor of heat, and keeps the body 
warm. Black should never be worn In the sun In hot 
weather, because It conducts the heat to the body. 

** Whatever Is worn next the skin should bo often changed. 
Cleauliness promotes health. All dresses for men, or women, 
or ohildreu, should be worn loose. Clothing should always 
be adapted to the occupation of the wearer, and colors 
always plain uud suited to age, sex or complexion. How 
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would the mlnliior look wUh a yellow ooal, or hli wife wUh 
% red gown. 

'' One of the domcttio virtaet of rural Ufa U earl/ rlBtnft. 
In cUies there ii a certain degree of euobbishueM that af- 
feotit lato hours at everything. Theee pereone are late at 
church, late at meals, late to bed, and very late itt gutting 
out of it. It is impossible for such a late family to be 
keaUhy, and if engaged in business they are rarely prosper- 
ous. Laying in bed till the sun is two or three hours high, 
Is very poor. economy. It is poor economy to stut'|i by day- 
light and worlc or read by lamplight. No living tiling 
flourishes healthily in darkness or urtiflcial light, except 
sleeping. ' 

'* The fashion of dining after darlt, and supping at mid- 
night, and going to bed In the morning, is one that dcmo- 
eratic Americans, who pretend to deHpIse everything for- 
eign ttud aristocratic, should utterly repudiate* 

" Without n good reason, it should bo held as tt luark of a 
want of respectability in any womun to bo out of bed at 
inidnigLt 

*' The uohealthiness of the night air in malaftlous regions, 
U such that it cannot be breathed with Impunity In the 
night tlmu. This fuel is so well understood lu the neighbor- 
hood of Charleston, South Carolina, that night trains upon 
the railroad are avoided. I have known a whole cur load 
of poMiercers all sick while coming over the fifty miles of 
iulasuiatio coiiutry north of that city, In summer. 

" All persons require six to eight hours sleep, and there hi 
no better time the year through to take that, than between 
nine In the evening and four or five in the morning. 
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'*AU loog-llTed people ere. habitual early rben. We 
ean, if aoouitomed to it, perform more labor earl/ io tht 
mornlog, than at anj other period. No mother, or mietreaa 
of a family, should aek hur cbildreu or hired help to get up 
hoon before she does herself. Let her own example be a 
good one. 
** There is uo eoonomy iu late hours in bed. 
** The health of many a person— women In partlealar— hat 
been ruined for ^aiit of JuUIotous exorelse. Half the oaaet 
of dyspepsia, crooked fpinu, and nervous debility, come 
Arom want of exerclM}. liut exercise should ulwnys have an 
interest for the mind. Walking merely for the exercise of 
walking, is fatiguing in many coses, wb^re, if the mind waa 
exercised also, no fatigue would bo felt. Take children out 
in the field to hunt flowers or frult^never to hunt bird's 
nests— thai is all wrong— and they rarely grow tired. An 
invalid, who Is fatigued In going up and down stairs, will 
climb a mountain fur the view of the beautiful laudflcapo 
spread out before him. All females should accustom them- 
selves to take lung walks — walks that have an object and 
interest for the mind. I knew one person restored to health 
who thought herself iu a decline, just through an interest 
slae took in a little girl, and by following her home to see 
hot sick mollur, became so Interested that she walked a 
mile every day upon her mission of mercy and thus saved 
her own life. 

** It was not only the exercise and fresh air, but the sooth- 
ing influeuce of doing an angelic act to one of her own sex, 
who was in deep disiress. 
** All well (rained minds feel happy when thus employed. 
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** Thfi fiialilona ot ioeieiy wbleli ctuudema jfoung glrli to 
ooDfloemoui to books and a Mdaatary life, ati dMtniollTO 
of beauty, gmoo, health and bapptnesik 
i M One of the great defectii ia family eduoatloa ia the ill* 
breedlog of ohlldreo } that \s, a want of proiie^ training of 
their manuora towaiili Huporiore, uud totiohlng Ihulr oonduot 
In all the little proprieties of life. ^ 

'^ Be coiirtoous, Rbould lie u daily maxim, inpremed upon 
•very child's mlod. A child that in not courteous to a 
^ent, is not one that meets with luve from all. A child 
never should address a parent lilce uu e<|ual. Every one 
should behave at home and abroad extictly alike. If cliil- 
dren are allowed to bo rude at homo, they will be ho abroad. 
The natural disposition of children, is to assume airs of 
equality with those who are their Heuiors, aiwl entitled to 
their respect and deference. If that disposition is not 
checked, they grow pert, overbearing, unatnlable, lli-man- 
ttcrcd. Children should be taught gratitude* * Thank you, 
ma'am.' costs nothing, but It often sounds as though it was 
worth somethiug. i 

** Never make rude remarks of another, ot laugh at a di!- 
feut of speech, or puriiun, or mock an unfortunate. 

*' Uiidenc^M at table is never forgiven. Nothing is more 
disagreeable to a well bred person. Study to knltate such 
persons, and you may soon be like them. Thelf toompany ii 
always appreciated and courted, while that of a ^udo person 
is dreaded and avoided. 

** A mild tempered, well bred child, no matter hdw homely 
the eoutttenance, will always bo loved and welcomed among 
adults or children, while one of rude manners will lie ex- 
dud'Ml— perhaps hated. 
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**▲ good temper, ptrdeularly lo a boiiiiekeep«r, who htm 
oharge of a family, li one of the grealeel blentnipk U 
makes of itielf an aimoepliere of lore, (hat glove and ihlnes 
upon all the household. 

** There is no purgatory more irrltatlug to a husband than 
a sookllng wife, or more heart 'burning to a wife than a AreU 
ful hnsbaitfl. lu such a Iiouhc, how can children grow up 
with happy, cheerful dispositions. They feel a dread, a sort 
%.' fhoclc, at the very stop of such a parent approaching. I 
have seen men who never were satUfiefl with a ueal^ r .vme- 
tbing was always wraug. 1 bave seen women who uppa- 
reutly never spoke a good-natured word. Their words wci e 
like oil of vitriol— burning every ear they fell upon. Under 
tbcii' iuii.a ucc tbe husband grows discontented and unhap- 
py, and avoids home. The children grow up ungovernable, 
petulant, uuamiable ; a dread to others, and misery to them- 
selves. At table, they eat more like pigs tlion well-behaved 
eblldren, and If there are strangers lu the house, the child- 
ren, and the thought how they may conduct themselves, are 
a source of constant anxiety and dread. They are under 
no control, because thay are the victims of a scold.'' 

^' Ah, Liilic," hM Salinda, ^^ I see you Iiave 
been getting uequaiiitcd with the fmnily of 
Itoyden's, in Father iiright Hopes. In that 
case both father and mother were scoUls ; it is 
therefore no wonder the chiUhvn were uncon* 
troUable.'' 

*' And I see,*' said Mr. Savery, *' that Lillie 
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has had a very good nssiataiit in making up 
her composition. I am qnito intereflted. Havo 
you any moro, my daughter?" 

^^ Vo8, sir; but I wa^ just going to asic you 
if I sliouid go on« I am afraid I shall tire you 
all out, with my crnditios." 

" I will answer for thoni, sister," said Frank ; 
" when they are tired they will begin to yawn 
or go to sleep M'liile you are reading. 

I am tliinking, tUtlier, that mother tiad 
about as tnueh to do witli tiiis composition as 
sister. I wish we could have it printed ; for I 
think it would do good to a great many oilier 
families.'^ 

'^ Ko doubt, my boy ; but let us listen what 
more she has for us, as it is not late yet." 

Lillie proceeded with cheerfulness, being 
thus encouraged. She even felt proud that a 
part of ii was attributed to her mother, though 
she had never seen it — it was only her ideas, 
often instilled into a susceptible mind. She 
read on. 

** Odo of iho bi'it ruk*a of hpunuhold cconoulj U onlur, 
■jitem, regularity. Havo flxod hours for rauaifi, iind If you 
hfire v^rranifl, make ibora understand that every tneal musi 




HOW TO OURE WANT OF PUNOTUALITT. ^^8 

be M regalarly on the table, m thoagh the starling of n 
railroad train depended upon It. Oiherwlne you will have 
eoUUlons all day. Make punctuality the household law. If 
a ohlld In nut punctual at mual-tlmo, fatttrag will soon oure 
the fault Suuie glrlit In the kltobon_ are never punetual 
with inuulH. Don't Hcold. Tell them mildly what will bo 
the conRoqucnco, at the flnit failure ; and the Mcond, r«« 
mind them that the oflfenoe cannot be repeated with Impu- 
nity ; and give a prompt dUmliwal for the third failure. 

** A gentlcmau who bod been thu torment of hU fint wife 
In never coming to liU muttU when ready, oiarrlvd a H«,'cond 
one who was mode up of clock-work. She found remon- 
strance was uBelcm ; but she aticcrtalned that ho was a very 
close calculator of dollars and cents, and she adopted this 
plan. She opened an account, and charged him with thu 
lime of every member of the family, every minute they were 
delayed by his neglect. She also charged the ditterloratlon 
of dishes and loss of food by standing till they got cold and 
sodden ; for she had everything put upon the table at the 
exact moment 

** At the end of a month sho laid the bill upon hU plalo 
one morning. The man was astounded. His face tlaHhed 
Arc, but his eye rested upon a smile on the face of his wife. 
* Don't you think,' said she, * that that Is a sum wortli sav- 
ing r * Wife,' said he, ' If you will allow me a credit for 
every day I am punctual hereafter, equal to the dally charge 
here, I will try to balance this account' One month from 
that day she gave him a receipt In full. * In fact,' said she, 
< I think there Is still a small balance In your favor. H«to 
it Is.' And the threw her arms around hii neck and kissed 
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hUn fdOdly. * So moob/ laid he, ' for Icumliig me the Ttlno 
4jf pQoetiuUlj.' 

**ll It Teij had ocoDomy to negleot Ibo opportonitj of 
leiiiire toomente ia erery boiuebold, to MltlTate the intel- 
lect If poeelble, there ihould be an allot ne'ot of a portion 
of every day, where there are children, to make them know 
one thing more than they knew the day before. 
% " The father as be comce from the field may pick up three 
•tonet, by which he can teach them the names and charac- 
ter of three kindi of rock. Hero U the hard granite, called 
a primitive rock ; and here ia Htili harder quurU ; and horu 
it the limcstono that was perhaps trickling as a liquid over 
the olhern, centuries after they wore formed. 

** The mother as hIic picks the cowt»lIp--the tender dock 
—the young itboots of cokeberry plant— the plg-weud or 
Iambus quarter— the purHlain— the star plaiit—for greens, in 
tho sjiriUg season, could give her citlldreu useAii lesHons lu 
botany. 8u of every flower and fruit through summer { 
teach them thoir formation, properties and use. 

** Almost ivery country housekeeper knows that the bark 
of the common elder Is medicinal ; but there are two who 
believe It nu*Ht bo scraped up or down, 1 Ibrget which, or It 
loses all its \ 'rtue, to one that knows why, or what hcaliog 
power it pof^esses. Stew the bark In laid, no matter 
which Way it was scraped, and it will make a healing oint- 
ment for all sores. 

** Carrots prepared in the same way, hiakc an ointment, 
perhaps, that excels all others for old sores. What house- 
keeper who thinks carrots ludispcostible In soup, ever thinks 
to Inquire why ihoy are mi? Much more, If she knows, to 
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iMfih IMT emUlKD ibftt It it Imcaum tkey oootaia am 
of«r other Tegetables of poetie oeid, wbieh MMt to gtbtbu 
Im thai property of the meat in ibe llqiild, and reader tiM 
•uup rieher. 

*' How many know irbeo Uiey read of tbe okra plant, wbat 
it in, or that Ut poda ftiroii»b one of tbe ricbctt TOge^^Mo 
anbaiaacea that grow, for ioap? 

** Botany $ hoaiebold botauy ; botany of food*beariag 
plaau, if taogbt cbildrca, would enable many pereona to 
live far nioro cumfortaUy aud bealtbily tban they do in 
their igiioraiicu. 

** A better luiowledge of botany would promote the col- 
iivation of llowcm, and offer an endlem eouree of amufe* 
ment and ei\joyment to children ; betidea promoting their 
health, it would Im a true i>ouree of economy. It would 
UM) up little waste porliunn of time. 

** Tbe une uud value of money ehould be early taught to 
f bildrtNi. One of the mont elfootual waya to do tbia la la 
luaru ibeui, an far a« may bo, to make their own pnrchaiee, 
and to keep an acoouut of the coat of erery thing purobaiad 
for them. This should be footed up every year, and thue a 
young lady who never earned a dollar, might eee bow many 
elie had coat. Such an account, too, would eenre her ai a guide 
to know bow much many ueeleae artidea bad coat, and bow 
eoon a little income coukl be abeorbed in fllmey dremea. 

'* It i« poor economy for a woman to spend dayi and 
weeki upon a piece of ornamental needlework, and at tbe 
mime time hire her plain lewing done. It ia generally poor 
economy to hire work done that yon could Just at well do 
yourself. 



*' GiMftp «riiolet are uot always cconomtoal onei I katw 
a fluiilly who Airntuhed a hotito with cheap furniture. In 
three years the oarpete had aH lo be replaced. A let of 
parlor chairs and sofa bad cost tweuty-fivo per cent, of the 
original price in repairs. A cheap piano bad been sent 
back, and a^MmLOiie bought. And so on of all the articles 
in the liouBf. An addition of Afty per eeuU-ti^the first 
cost, would have l)eon GFty per cent saved* 

** No one, whether rich or poor, whether owner or not, 
has a right to destroy anything that woald )>e useful to 
another. 

** ' 1 can do as 1 please wilh my own,' in false philosophy. 
rroi)crty U a loan of Providence that we mnst account for 
strictly. If you have an old garment iliat you do not want, 
some one else of God*8 creatures does ; and you have no 
right wahtonly to destroy it liecause you aN the acknow- 
ledged owner. 

" Tlio gill of an old coat may sow the seed that will ripen 
you a yaUiablo field. An old bed-quilt that you have oast 
aside, may save a poor woman from a fit of rhoomatisni ; 
or tbiit pair of old boots, if given to some poor boy Instead 
of Ixiing tlirown into the fire, might enable Idm to go to 
school, and afterwards perhaps to Congress, or what would 
he still belter, become a useful mechanic. 
• *' Economy In all expenditures Is not parsimony. A man 
<ir woman may be caving, without being niggardly. A per- 
M)u may be generous without being lavish. CaH^lessnesa of 
rxpciise is no uiarlc of wealth or respectability* And cer^ 
tuinly a mean disposition to oheapeo, and beat down tha 
price of goods, or hire cheap labor, Is not a mark Of a gei>- 
erous mind. 
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*<8mm penoM an tSrM to mj, 'ImbmI tiM It' 
Tkej forget that It tho bigbert wooMifitiHoo of orodli. 
It It DO nark of want of money— It It an oTldeaoo of pra- 
denee In ezpenditarct. 

** Many a family have been mined beeaiitt tbe bntband 
eoold not uy to tome eztraTagant demand of bit yonng 
wife, wbo bad neyer learned tbe Talne of money, or tbe mln 
of following a looliab fashion, ' I oan't afford It' 

** To a demand of tome poor tnflbring widow, bowever, 
for a trifling antttance, a great many of tboee mott gnilty 
of extravagance, are ready to tay, ' I can't afford It' 

** No person can afford to be sick, and tberofore tbe art 
of preserving bealtb tboald be constantly taugbt in all 
famlliet and scbools. it is not generally taugbt In cborcbes, 
for of all other places they are tbe worst ventilated. Uauy 
of our school-rooms too. are tbe hot-beds where tbe seeds 
of disease are planted. Few nurseries are nurserlet of 
health. Bed-rooms are places where tbe living are en- 
tombed. Neither body nor mind can ei\Joy bealtb without a 
constant contact with pure air. 

•• The best advice In regard to the management of ser> 
vuiits and childreni is to avoid rttuit-flndlng. It never euret 
the fault If pleasant words and good advice will not do 
Ms you may as well give up. DouH (Vet whenever you find 
that tboee you have directed to do certain work, have not 
the judgment of yourself, or have lacked energy, or failed 
to execute your orders. Inexperienced minds lack fort- 
thought They do not lack sensitivenem when chided for a 
fault. If the chiding Is oft repeated— perhaps when least 
deserved— tbe ear grows dull and mind hardened, and 
instead of reform, a fixed carclesauen cuwes. 
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** Vhart It toonomj m well m hamaolty, In the oart vf 
tiMilolii for with a proper oaro the patlenl mayrecofoft 
initedd of Uogering ihrough a loag conllaemeat The dt** 
ease of the mind la often equal to that of the bodj, and re- 
quires constant watchfulnefls and cbcerfuluew on the pari 
of tboM la charge. It li well lald that reooverj dependa 
more npoo the nurse than the physician. A good nurse will 
always keep a room well Tentilated, and In neat order. To 
some minds, It is a cause of deep distress when sick to see 
everything In confusion. 

** Kercr ask a sick personorhat bo or she would like to 
hare to cat ; but provide some little delicacy that is suita- 
ble, and bring It on a waiter covered wltli a clean napkin, 
and only such a minute quantity as will be sufficient, and 
not sickeu thu weak stomach at the ftlght of so much that 
cannot bo i^Jdhi. 

** There Ik nuibing more valuable In a sick-room than 
chloride of lime. It keeps the atmosphere healthy, even In 
Inch horrid diseases as the small-pox. 

** For a couVenlcut cheap disinfector, coffee Is the most 
readily used aud quick iu its action, and rarely offeusive to 
any oiTe. Put a few grains upon any hot Iron, aud roast it 
In the room ft'om which you wieh to remove the effluvia. 
In a moment you will smell nothing but the coffee. Cop- 
peipas, dissolved and sprinkled about is a good disinfector. 
Care must be taken not to let it fall upon white cloth, as It 
inakes a permanent stain. Acids arc used for disinfectors, 
but the smell to some persons Is disagreeable. We know 
one who would rather smell a skunk than vinegar fumes 
while heated. Burnt sugar makes an agreeable smell, and 
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io does tht HBeU of burttlnf roila { Imt ddiealt lui|i atj 
Im offettded wlih iba hboIm. 

•' I ibtll oolj meattoQ two « U»tt aptoUtM, Md thai 
only becaoM but lUUe known. 

** In MnalUpox, th« pita can be •nilnly prevMted, bj eof>- 
eriug ibe pustules m fast m tbejr breek, witb a eofttlag of 
eoUoditn, a liquid cuticle, sold at kll tbe drag ahopa. In 
malignant erysipelas, a poultice of cranberries will eflbet a 
cure wben all otber remedies fail. 

" In all bowel complaints, tbe only certain remedy, tbnt 
Is wortby tbe name of specific, is a ten made of tbe bark of 
tbe sweet gum tree {Liquid ^niArr), tbat grows all o?er tbe 
United Sutes, soutb of latitude 41^. It Is sn Invaloablc 
medicine for children. 

** But tbo best medicine, and tbe best aurse In tbe world, 
is tbe one tbat prevents rather than cures sickness. 

** Under the bead of preventives, for tbey are promoters 
of health, I would rank family amusements. These, where 
well conducted, prepare the body and mind' for tbe aetaal 
duties of life. Some children need amusement as much as 
tbey need food, if every father would play cards with bis 
son, aud at tbe same time teach him the evils of gambling, 
and the contempt of all respectable people for such an oc- 
cupation, the gambling trade would soon cease to exist 

" But I do not by any means recommeud card-playing. 
It is an idle game, from which nothing of practical utility 
is to be learned. Many otber games belong to the same 
category. Some, however, that appear childish to a man, 
may be very properly Indulged in by children. Bolllag 
ton-pins ; pitching quoits ; skating ; playing ball ; are all 
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t^ly tierolMf, bat all may be Indalged io hj girl* With 
A^tfaatoge to the development of their phyiicftl strehgtb, 
•fei wUhoat detriment to their moralitj. 

^ JHoclng for amusement, and not for diesipailoD, i4oald 
not he plaoed under the ban of the itricteet moraliet. 

*< Singing for amniement ehonld be encouraged, aM ex- 
tensively praetlcod by all families. So should praetle^l upon 
musical Instruments. 

"in-door amusements for children — ^home plays — liidace- 
meilta to spend the evenings at home— should be eonetanlly 
studied by every parent. The most feasible, and the one 
which should be kept the most prominent, Is family read- 
ing* and family lectures, where all are made to feel an In- 
tefest In the reader, or speaker, or his sulject. 

** A' great deal of useful labor may be done In every 
family, not as labor, but as a source of amuaelnent, by 
which the mind is employed. Such Is the cultivation of a 
garden. Few children, who have become accustcNned to 
tending a garden, would be willing to dispense with It, be- 
tease it Is their amusomeut. It Is their happiness to see the 
lowers and fruit grow ; and they show them to-tlleir com- 
|»auions with as much satlMfaction as the builder of a ship 
would show his work to a company of merchants. 

'* In all things encourage your children to amuse them- 
•elfei with something useful | but if they strike upon a vein 
of mirth, or something ridiculous, do not restrain their 
laughter. Laugh and grow fat, Is a meaning proverb. 
Laughter expands the lungs and promotes health. Do not 
tell a ohlld that It Is wicked to laugh. Learn theii not to 
langli at wlokwl stories, or stale, vulgar jokes, and tiever to 
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be lioUeroqa. Let tlicm be mwnj. Ld Ibe little g|rl 
Uoffb with ber doll, and not teU ber ltie«eDeblldl*,*Md 
tbat < die Mgbi to be aabMied or bereelf '— Md to < ti7Md 
eee if die cobH be a lady.' Depend npon it, ibe wHl ape 
ibe lady eoou enough wilhovt att.» hot-lioaie cultivation of 
iLe faculty of imllation. 

** One of tht* i nrly bablU that diould be tonght children. 
Is to take care of their own clothen ; and hoy or girl, aa 
aoon as big enough, iboold learn to mend, and the vaUieof 
(hat old adage, * a atitch in tinw MTea nine.' " 

^^ There is anotlier thing that children Bhonld 
leoni/' said LiUie, closing her book^ and rising, 
^'and that is the habit which I have acquired 
from the good example of my parents, not to 
continue mj reading till I tire out my audi- 
ence, or until it is past onr usual hour of re- 
tirement. It is bed-time. You must forgive 
me one and all if I have trespassed upon good 
breeding, in my anxiety to finish in one even- 
ing, what has occupied me a month in prepar- 
mg." 

Mr. Savery expressed his high satisfaction 
at her succewtful prodnetion, and Salinda de- 
clared that she had learned more than she ever 
did before from any lecturer of the many she 
liad listened to. Mrs. Savery, owing to the 
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Biispioion that she wa^ partly entitled to the 
autbonhip, aaid nothing. Not so with Frank. 

*^ KoW| sister Lillie, that is all very good, so 
far as it goes ; but only think how much bet- 
ter It would be if it was printed in a nke book, 
which might be read by thousands in all 
coming years." 

That idea embodied a thought ^^It is 
worth thinking about," said Mrs. Saviery. 

It is worth thinking about, whettier the 
readers of this book are satisfied ; and, if like 
Salindii, they think they tiave learned more 
tliun from the discourse of a lecturer of much 
higher protonsions than this school-girl, they 
should also think to whom they are indebted 
for it. Primarily, to be sure, to the writer, 
but certainly to Frank Savery ; for it is owing 
to his suggestion of ^Miow much better it 
would be," tliat it is here printed in this nice 
book, to be read by whole generatioils of such 
g6o<i children as Salinda, Lillie and ("rank. 



OHAFTEB V. 

SaiurdAj-^alloda In tb« Kltebeii«->PrtpamtlM fbr Soadagr 

— Ylilt to the Country. 

Batubday ill tho Savery famllyi Salinda 
found to be what it should be in the family 
of all Ohristendoni — ^preparation for a day set 
apart for cessation from labor — devotion— rest 
thronghout all tlie nations that worship Qod 
through Christ. 

By special invitation she spent the forenoon 
in the kitchen. Susan was preparing food for 
Sunday, so as to avoid cooking as far as possi* 
ble. With that view she made a large, plain 
rice-'^udding. It was a common-sized milk* 
pan full. 

*' I do this," said she, *^ because a rice-pud- 
ding is really better cold than hot, and this 
will serve to-morrow and Monday also; for 
then I shall be busy washing, and Mrs. Savery 
will get the dinner." 

7* 
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--^^0 ; that I intend to do myself) If yoU and 
she are willing.^ 

^'Oertainly, with all my heart; and I can 
tell you everything while I am at work just as 
well. I .always put raisins in rice-puddings, 
because they add a nice flavor. I generally 
cut them, and put them in soak over night, or 
a few hotirs before using; but yon must bo 
careful to use the water as well as fruit. I 
put my cinnamon in soak with the raisins, as 
I always use whole sticks, and if it m put in 
the rice dry it does not always give up all 
the sti-eugth. I soak my rico soft, before I 
mix it with the milk. It should bake slowly 
about two hours." 

" What are you soaking this meat for f " 
■" " -That is the edge bone of the round— the 
most economical piece of meat in the whole 
beeft- i shall boil that directly, till it is nice 
and tonderj and in the liquor I shall put all 
that pan of roast meat bones, which I have 
been saving all the week, and add my vege- 
tables, and make such a nice pot of soup—and, 
as you see, all for nothing. That soup is for 
to-morh>w. You must be careful never to let 
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toiip cool iu the iron pot in which It it cooked. 
I take it out and pour it through the cullender 
into the eoup tureen. It BometiuieSi particu- 
larly if I use a good many carrots^ geladnixes 
80 as to be like a jelly«_ Tin's I heat up to- 
morrow in a clean tin kettle. 

'^ Tlie meat I shall take out, and while it is 
wet, I sprinkle it all over with pnlverheed 
cracker or rusk broad, with wliatever season- 
ing is agreeable to<the family. Some use gai^ 
lie or onions, and various herbs. We prefer 
everything i)lain. I use n little salt, popper, 
thyme, and afterwards garnish with parsley. 
This meat I put in a dish in a hot oven, just 
long enough to brown the outside. You will 
say to-morrow that it is very nice, and quite 
as good as though it was hot. This also serves 
for Monday, dinner and tea, and very like for 
breakfast Tuesday. My potatoes I prepare to- 
day, by boiling and mashing, and putting in 
tills tin pan.. If I have a lire in the range, 
I clap the pan in the oven, first glazing the 
top with the white of an egg. It browns and 
heatfi through directly. If I use nothing but 
this little charcoal furnace, I put the pan in 
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this little bake*ovon;^r0t heating the lid, and 
set the whole over the coals. This aud tlie 
soup is all that I have to cook. When pota* 
toes i|i*e better iVesh boiled, I can boil a mess 
and heat my soup with a qnart of coal. 

'* To-morrow we shall have for dinner, cold 
meat and cold rice-padding, and hot soup and 
potatoes, with lettuce and radishes. Perhaps 
Mr. Saverjr will bring a lobster this evening." 

^ And what about breakfast ? Do you cook 
for breakfast t" 

'* Yery little. I make a cup of tea, or cocoa. 
If I have cold potatoes I fry them. Then, 
>vith a little cold boiled liain, or corn beei\ or 
tongue, or leg of mutton, with fruits in their 
season, we tnake a nice Sunday breakfast, 
without roasting the cook's face for it. To- 
tnorrow morftiing we shall have Htrawberrios, 
and bread and butter, and cottage-choese ( all 
but the bread, fresh from Mr. Havery's mo- 
ther's farm, a few miles out of town. The old 
lady has written that she would send them, 
but all hands are going out this evening fbr a 
ride, and to got thcAe luxuries. I don't know 
as I ought to Itavo mentioned it, as I believe 
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^ Ev^ to ; and fttill it will be beneficial to 
yon. No doubt jon will feel fatigaed^ but jou 
will sleep all the sounder, and feel refreshed 
in the mornings much more than thongli yon 
had not taken the ride in the fresh air. Your 
work here will be more fatiguing than the ride/' 

'* Suppose you lot me stay, and take Susan. 
I am sure she needs it more than me. Poor 
girl, she has little chance of recreation. Her 
task is work, M*ork, day after day.'' 

''And pray, what is yours difierent from 
mine, except that you work and have the care, 
while I have none. I am able and willing to 
work, and very contented. I don't feel as 
though I should be willing to change places 
with you or any other mistress of a family. 
And I don't think that any sensible girl 
would, if every mistress would treat their ser* 
vants as you do." 

<* Susan," said Mr. Savery, «Mf all girls 
were like you, with sense enough to know 
when they are well off, tliere would be fewer 
unhappy, discontented, fretful mistresses of 
families. Many who marry are no more fit 
for the station they araumc, than my horse that 



Henij hoa just driven tip to the door. So now 
to end the difficulty as to wliich shall go, I will 
take yotl all. Oomei hurrah, get ready." 

Ho\|re|ifer, Susan concluded, with her cook* 
ing on hand, tliat she could not leave, and 
would not consent that either of the others 
should stay in her place, though both of the 
girls ui;ged her to accept their services. 

It was a plain open wagon with two seats. 
Salindtt begged the piivilege of sitting with 
Mr. Savery on the forward one, that she might 
learn to drive. This he was pleased to give 
her an oppoitunity to do, because, said he, '^ I 
look upon it as a part of the education of a 
girl that never should be overlooked, though 
it generally is, that she should learn hoi'se- 
nanship. Every one should be taught how, 
so that upon emergency, if not for pleasure, 
she could take charge of a horae, or u pair." 

^^ Hy sister Clara, then, suits your ideas ex- 
actly," said Mw. Savery. *' She can, if neces- 
sary, go to the stable and hitch up her horse 
— sometimes she does a pair — and take the 
children or a companion into the wagon, and 
drive ofi* a dozen miles ; and she takes pride 



in driviug by everybody on the rotd. She Is 
perfectly fearless and independent with a 
horse, either in a wagon or when she is on his 
back." 

^< It truly is an accoinplishnicnt," said 8a- 
linda, ^'that I shonhl feel prond of; and one 
that I will acquire, if Oliarley keeiis a horse. 
There is sometliing excitingly pleasant, in 
guiding a noble annual like this along a good 
road. Do yon think I could make myself a 
good driver ?" 

^^ There is not the least doubt of it. Tou 
have the very first requisite for it." 

"AVhntisthatr 

>'A calm temper, and freedom from that 
nervous impatience which runs out to the very 
finger ends of some people, and keeps them 
constantly twitching at the reins, or using the 
whip, or speaking sharply to urge the horse 
forward. Such driving will spoil any horse. 
The temper of the driver nhvnys neems to me 
to afi*ect the hor»e. If one is gentle, the other 
is. A horse soon learns to know his driver, 
and frequently there is a warm affection grows 
up between them. Scolding and twitching a 
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hone wiU BpoiHtim aajuire as^he same treat- 
ment will spoil a child. This hone^ls geiifle 
and playful, yet spirited. I never knew him 
play a trick with a woman or child. A man 
or boy whom he does not know had better keep_ 
hisiey^ open. lie would soon learn to know 
you. tie would distinguish the very touch 
of your hand on the rein, it is so steady and 
firm, without pulling* Your voice, too, is 
ftofi ; A horse is as easily charmed by such a 
voice, as a man. There is groat magnetic 
power in the human voice." 

'^Wliat makes him prick up his ears now 
and start forward !" 

'^ It is because his ear is quicker than yours 
or itiine. Tliere is another horse on the road, 
and he hears him coming round the bend, and 
is not disposed to be passed. Now you hoar 
what he heard at first." 

" Oh, will he want to run to keep ahead ?" 
eaid Salinda, with a slight suspicion that lier 
horsemanship might be insufficient in a race. 

:^iNot unless you wish him. He is ready 
for a word of command. Speak to him as you 
give a gentle, though sudden, pull on the bit. 
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Ned| steady, sir. You see how easily be sab* 
sides. Ah| there they come ; a dashing pair 
of pampered greys, and open barouehe, with 
driver in liyery.** 

'' Oil, ftttlior," said' Lillie, looking back, '< it 
is the Doolittles, with their new tnm-ont 
Mrs. D.J Kitty, and Triphenia, witli her 
bearded beuii." 

'^ Has Doolittle bought that establishment f* 
said Mr. Savery. ^'Tlie man is crazyl I 
understand now how it is that Tom Whip was 
hawking Doolittlo^s notes fpr fifteen hundred 
dollars, through the streets, at twenty-five per 
cent, discount. A man doing a business cer* 
tainly not worth over two thousand dollars a 
year — ^a mere mechanic — and a hard-working, 
honest mechanic, too— for tlint is Doolittle's 
character, if it is not his name— to buy a fifteen 
hundred dollar carriage and horses, just to 
gratify his weak-minded, vain wife, and badly- 
educated, proud daugliters — the thought is 
sickening. Poor Doolittle ! the best wish that 
I can give him, in all honesty of heart, for I 
do feel that I am an old friend, is tliat he may 
never live to see the ruin that is rapidly coming 
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Upon his family. No mortal hand can avert it. 
If the Maine law had been in force ten years 
ago, his reasoning iaculties might have been 
saVed. Without being thouglit a drinking 
man, he has taken enongh to ruin his intellect, 
and leave liim an easy prey to the folly of his 
gad-about, dcvuothing, instead of Doolittlo, 
wife. Hie man is ruined.'^ 

tt is not likely that the load of jewel-bediz- 
zened pride that swept by in their velvet-cush- 
ioned, easy carriage, as they looked out from 
the cloud of silks and laces, upon the occu- 
pants of that humble wi^gon, had an idea that 
the time would ever come to them again, 
wheh they would bo obligftd to travel in so 
medii a coiiveyauco, as a plain one-horse 
buggy. 

** Oh, Kitty I fur mercy sake give me my 
smelling-bottle, or I shall faint ;" said Ti*iphe- 
nia, as their coi'riage swept by, bringing her 
as she sat forward, almost face to face with 
Salindfl. 

*'Dear me!*' said her mother and sister, 
^^what is the matter? You look pale. We 
had better drive back to tnwn at once— the 
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Inevitable i*esalt^one thut sooner or later 
overtakes every one who lives beyond his 
income. 

For a man, situated as Doolittle was, to buy 
a pair of horses and carriage, Savery looked 
npon as only one remove from insanity. * 

*^ I do not envy tliem," said Salinda, as they 
sailed away past the humble, yet very com- 
fortable wagon in which she was riding, 

" You need not," replied Mr. Savery, " but 
they will you, if all of you live five years. 
Have you ever viaitod the Hiihily ?" 

" I have not, though frequently urged to do 
so by Mrs. Doolittle and the girls, who often 
call upon uiy mother. I don't know that I 
should bo welcome ^ow, as I was told they 
intended to cut my acquaintance, after, as 
they said, I had turned kitchen girl" — 

" For the Saverys. Put it all in ; wo heard 
of it, but did not feel offended," added Mrs. 
Savery. ^' Depend upou it, if we should call 
there, we should bo^>if^danger of being eaten 
up if we were sugar, they would be so sweet 
npon us." 

^^I wish, wife, that you would try it; as 
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everything is judged by oontrast, it would be 
well for Salinda to learn how others live, m 
well as those she is associated with.'' 

*'Ofa, there is grandmother/' exclaimed 
Frank, n good deal more interested in looking 
ahead for the first sight of that mucti honored 
old lady, than anything hin father and mother 
wei*e saying about the Doolittles, or anybody 
else* 

Mrs. \Vhitlock was a lady in tlie true mean- 
ing of ihat term. She wns of the old Puritan 
stock* For a dozen years she had been n 
widoW) but in all that appertained to the man- 
agement of the farm, a scrutinizing neighbor 
said he could see no change since her husband's 
death. 

Ui*. Whitlock was a man of rare good sense. 
Years before his death, he made his will. It 
wf s short and pertinent. " My wife," he said, 
*' has been thirty years ray partner in business, 
and in company we have accumulated some 
property. If she dies first, the law gives me 
the entire management, without noticing her 
death any more than it would the deatli of my 
horse. If I die first, she is accounted by law 
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as nobody, and barely pennitted to have alitde 
portion of what I leave. All the property 
must be sold, whether anybody wishes it or 
not The sanctuary of the house is invaded by 
strangers, to make an inventory of all I may 
leave behind. The law does hot permit my old 
partner to carry on my old business, for the 
benefit of our children, or creditors. The con- 
cern must be broken up. Such is the law. 
Therefore, I make a will. Tliis the law must 
execute. I constitute my aforesaid partner, my 
sole heir, executor, and guardian of my child- 
ren and property. I trust she will continue 
the partnership business, if she deems it advisa- 
ble, just so long as she considers it profitable, 
and that she will pay all my debts, and dispose 
of my property, which will then be solely hers, 
in just such a manner as she sees proper.'* 

Every man that has such a wife, should 
make such a will. 

Mrs. Whitlock was in the front porch when 
the wagon drove up. It was such an unu- 
sual thing for her to come out to see a car- 
riage pass, that she felt as though she must 
apologize for such an idle curiosity. 
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ilie children could hardly wait for tho Iragon 
to Btopi before they were out^ and throitgh the 
gate, and up the steps, to give grandMiother 
the iirst kiss* Mr. and Mrs. 8avcry both 
greets the old lady in the same way. Tlie 
childiren came naturally by their affocttonate 
dispositions. 

<' And this," said the old lady, '' is Nat 
Lovetvelrs daughter. I know her mother be- 
fore she liras her age. 1 tun really happy on 
her accbiint, to welcome you to my house. 
Come in^. I need not ask if yon are a!l well 
— your countenances tell that." 

'^ Oh, grandma, were you out lookltlg for 
usf" 

^^Ko indeed, for I did not know you were 
coming. I was going to send the things down 
by Sam this evening. But I am very glad 
you Imve come, fOr now you can pick the W- 
ries yourselves ; I know you will like that. 

^' I was out looking at that splendid carriage 
— no, not at the carriage, either, exactly ; but 
Sam had been telling me about !t, and jtist 
then Debby saw it coming, and insisted that I 
should come out and look ; at the same time 
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qaoting the old proverb repeated by. Sam, of 
^'pnt a beggar on horseback and he will ride 
to the devil.' Ton know Sam feels a little 
bitter towards the Doolittles since Triphenia 
jilted him for her ^ Southern planter/ as she 
calls him, though Sam insists upon it that he 
is nothing but a blackleg, horse-racer, and I 
don't know what all. Well, well, never mind 
the Doolittles — ^I am heartily glad that my son 
is clear of his engagement to marry one of 
them, for I think they will all go to ruin. 

'* Now, children, you go and pick the ber- 
ries, and I will get tlie smear-case ready, and 
your mother, and — ^what is your name 1 for I 
never can call you Mies Lovewell — may take 
a walk round, or sit here until I get through 
my work, I want you — Salinda, is it?— to 
feel at home, and never mind me. Yon are just 
as welcome as though I made a fuss about it*' 

^'Oan't wo help you, mother, about your 
workJ" 

^' Oh, la ! no. I don't want any help. I)el>- 
by will get the butter ready. She is working 
it over now. I can hear her patting with the 
butter ladle." 
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^ Can two,'' said Salinda, ^^go out among 
the ohiokena, and in the orchard, and look 
through the garden f * 

^ Oh, yes, do. You will find the ealyes in 
that lot I do think our old yellow cow's calf 
this year, excels any former one. The batcher 
offered me twelve dollars, a week ago, bat I 
told him that I should make it better worth 
fifteel^. He laughed, and said ho didn't doubt 
it. Then we have such a lot of pigs — real 
butter-milk pigs. Sam says they will sell in 
a month from now at a hotter profit than after 
they have eaten ten bushels of com apiece. 
I reckon there is something in it. The true 
economy of farming is to sell things when they 
brinjg the most profit, not when they bring the 
most nioney. Oh, do go and look at my lambs, 
Jotham, you used to be so fond of lambs when 
you lived at home." 

Finally, all the othera concluded that they 
wanted to see the lambs and calves, and pigs, 
and chickens, and so they would all go togeth- 
er ; but Mrs. Whitlock said, ^' You forget, chil- 
dren, one of my precepts. Always do your 
work first and play afterwards. You have 
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your berries to pick| and yon are to hare just 
as many as yoa choose to gather. Better do 
that first" 

^'So we had, uiotheri'* said Mrs. Saveryi 
*^ and therefore we will all go and do that, and 
then do our running about." 

'^That is very well. Many hands make 
light work, is another of my maxims. Yon 
know where to find the baskets, and while yon 
are about it, you may pick enough for our 
tea." 

She said truly, that they knew where to find 
the baskets. Everybody that ever knew once 
might know in all future time ; for everything 
had a place, and everything when used must 
be returned to its place. It was no wonder 
that order was the law of Mrs. Savory's house. 
She inherited it from her mother. 

Every tree, shrub, vine, plant; all j^artook 
of the same appearance of order, neat arrange- 
ment, taate, and adaptation to their several 
situations. 

The house was one of those old-fashioned 
ones, still common in New England, whiob, 
for a farm-house it is ditlicult to improve. Tlio 
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objection to them now is that since wood hae 
grown scarcei it coBts too mucli to keep up the 
Are in the great chimney in the centre of tlie 
hoUae ; upon each side of which in front, there 
is ^a ^'square room," one of which is the 
^ spai'o room," and the other the " common 
room." Behind the chimney is -a "great 
kitchen, with its enormous fire-place and oven. 
Ati:>ne end of the kitchen is the stairway, and 
passage to the " end dooiV and^a l^uttery ;_and 
at ihe other end is a bed-room. There is a 
*' settle " on one side of the fire-place, and li 
blue dye-tub in one comer. A long, heavy 
oak table stands by the windows, with a back' 
seat, a bench fixed to the wall. There is a 
^' lean to " behind for a milk-room and sink 
h>om, just outside of which is the gi*eat ston^* 
walled well, where 

** The old oakeo bucket, the Iron-bound bueket,** 

Jangles from the long pole and great crotch 
and sweep. Tlien comes the '* clothes-yard/' 
It broad piece of turf, as smooth as a carpet, 
feven here, order and economy are exhibited 
111 saving the clothes line from the weatheri or 
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necessity of taking it down by hand and eany- 
ing it into the honse. Upon the post near the 
well there is a little box, encloBing a wheel 
witli a crauk, with which the hundred feet of 
line can be wound in one minute. When it ife 
wanted it is run out in as little time over the 
forks in the top of the posts, and a loop hitch- 
ed over a pin at the farther end. Then a turn 
of tlio wheel and a catch tightens and holds it 
so. 

Beyond the clothes yard and on a lower 
level lies the garden. A drain from the house 
carries all the waste water to a tank in the 
garden, and every rain that falls washes any 
little fertilizing matter on or about the house, 
down to the gai-den, where it will do good. 

The house, as all country houses should do, 
when it is feasible, fronts the north. Tliis 
gives the genial 8U)i to the kitchen side, where 
it is most necdod to eva[x>rate moisture, and 
look into the broad kitchen windows on mid- 
winter day« 

To the west of the garden was ^ the little 
orchard/' and across the road north of the 
house, spread out the big orchard. In front 
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of the houaoi aud along both sidea of the road 
the full length of the faruii thei*e were two 
Irows of trees, alternating with elms, maples^ 
Inulberry, butternut, black-walnut, and several 
great cherry-tix^es, and one very large peai-* 
tree, and three excellent uutunai applvs. 
These were all planted by Mr. Whitlock, us 
he said, for the public, llis childi*en, or 
graiid-childreii w uuld see the beuetit of theili^ 
and how much tliey would bo valued. !Not 
only his children, but himself lived to seo 
many a panting hoi'se reined up in the pleas- 
ant sliade of some of those trees, to recuperate 
strength for a drive over a long sunny road. 

Slauy a tired traveller, no doubt, sent up 
his thank-offering for the refreshing luxury of 
tliai iay-side fruit. 

Planting sliade-trees and fruit-trees by the 
wayside, ought to be inculcated as a Christian 
duty. 

Ott the east side of the house commenced 
the farm buildings. The first was a neat 
wugoli-house next the road, two-stories high, 
the u|>per loft a seed-room, and place to store 
wool and various other things. From the 
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wagon-house extended a long ahedi where drj 
wood was always stored. In one end was a 
room called the shop, containing a carpenter's 
bench and tools, a portable forge, and a set of 
tools for mending hamessi or saving a sliilling 
by a stitch in time in a pair of shoes. At the 
other end was a room with a kettle set in an 
arch, wliich was used for making soap, trying 
out fat, and cooking food for tlie pigs, which 
occupied a pen on the otlier side of the build- 
ing, communicating with the barn-yard 
beyond, or with the little orchard, where they 
were allowed to run, except when the fruit 
was ripe and falling from the trees. Con- 
nected with the pig-pea was the hen-house, 
and beyond that a largo yard in which tliey 
could be shut whenever it was desirable to 
keep tliOHi out i>f the garden. One side of the 
poultry-yard was formed by the corn-crib, 
with an opening for them under the building, 
so that every grain that fell was not wasted, 
but was picked up by some shftrp-eyed biddy, 
always watching for a chance grain. 

'* If you keep hens,'' said Mr. Whitlock^ 
^ under the crib, you will not keep rats cur 

8* 
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mice. It it bnly a question of which is most 
profitable." 

The bam was a pattern of convenience. 
The milking«yai*d was between the wood-shed 
and barn. The stablo-yard on tlie south sidci 
the stables occupying a basement. A rise of 
ground on the north side, gave a roadway, by 
-a slight inclined plane, to the second story of 
the barn. When a load of hay was driven in, 
the driver without any assistance, could hitch 
a tackle-block to the wagon-bed, and detach his 
team and hitch them to the fall, and start 
them forward, lifting tlie whole load, which 
then swung round by a crane over tlio great 
bay, when by a simple contrivance tlie ropes 
on one side unhooked, and down dropped the 
whole load. In this way, in Hfteen minutes, 
he could iinloud and start out fur uuotlier. 
TliUs a hundred tons could bo put under shel- 
ter without any of the hard work and heavy 
expense of pitching and stowing away. 

dtfe of the things tlmt most grieved Mr. 
Whitlock about his bom and stable ari*ange- 
ments was that he had no hill-side spring that 
he could leocl through pipes to every animal 
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as it fttood In the stalL If he had had a spring 
a hundred feet lower down than his stable, he 
could have still got a supply by means of that 
curious and very valuable little hydranlio 
machine, the << Water-ram." But his situation 
afforded neither one nor the other ; but he did 
the next best thing that he could do; he made 
extensive cisterns near the bam, but the water 
had to be pumped up by hand. His spirit 
perhaps now looks down to see how Sam 
and his mother, by the aid of scientific dis- 
coveries, have obviated this difficulty. On the 
top of the barn is one of ^^ Halliday's Wind 
Engines," a newly invented windmill, that 
regulates its own sails to any wind, high or 
low, and pumps a constant stream of water 
up to a reservoir in the barn, so situated that 
it ifl covered with hay in winter and never 
freesses, and from which water can be drawn 
to every stall, i>ig-pen, poultr}'-yard, and for 
the cows in thcnnilkingMot. It is a cheap, 
valuable, labor-saving machine. Its use is 
true economy. 

" Mother," said Mrs. Savery, as they came 
in with their baskets full of the ripe fruit '*I 
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Imve ue?er known your Btrawberriea bo plenty 
and fine^flavored as this year; bow do you 
account for it r 

*^ We read In the newspaper, that the straw* 
berry bed should never be manured in any 
way except with decayed wood or leaves, and 
that spent bark from the tanner's yard was 
iirslisttte. This is tlie second year that we 
lump tried it^ and in addition to that, this sum- 
mer Samuel waters them with a decoction of 
fresh oak bark, because he i*ead that tannic 
acid was necessary to give strawberries that 
rich flavor. The experiment lias cost notliiug, 
and the profit is incalculable. It, with the 
frequent waterings he gives them, will inore 
than double the yield of the bed. By the by, 
that lost improvement was your suggestion, 
Jutliam; so that we can well aiford to give 
you all that you want. Now remember, 
It your little bod does not give you all 
that you can cat, you nuHt send out here and 
get a supply, it is u grout deal more pleosuru 
to me to give them toyou than to sell them. 
Why what started Frank and Lillie off oh the 
ran I Oh, I see now, they got a glimpse of 
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unole Samuel, ooming through the 
orchard. There he is like a playful boy, down 
on the grass, with both of theui on his lap. 
He will dirty Lillie's frock, I'll warrant, or 
seme mischief. I do wish Sam was married, 
and had some children of his own, if he would 
love them as well as he does your's, Mary.** 

^^ If it waru't for one thing, mother, I could 
find a match that would please you." 

^' Oh yes, 1 uuderatand, but Charley (}ood- 
man is just as good a liiiui as Sam Whitlock, 

and here Saliuda began to get uneasy. 

Oh you need not blush to own such a 
young man as your lover. I do wish it was 
the iashion, as soon as a couple are betrothed, 
to own it to their friends, and treat each other, 
and be treated accordingly. It would be a 
very happy pleasant state of society, and often 
lead to better results than the present fashion. 
Besides it would avoid lying." 

Samuel now came in, as his mother said, as 

rough as a bear, with his long beard, and 

dirty as a pig from a week's toil on the farm, 

' yet when introduced to Salinda, in her eyes, 

he dropped all the roughness of the farm, for 
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she only saw and heard, a most polite well* 
bred gentleman, well read, and full of ititelli- 
gence upon every subject. 

'^ Is it ]>oB8ible," she thought, <« that ihis is 
the man that I have heard so ridiculed by the 
Doolittles, as Triphenia's country beau. Why 
lie is as much superior to that fop of he^'Sf as 
inan is superior to a monkey." 

It is well| Charley Goodman, that yott are 
firmly seated in her heart, for there ii one 
beneath that rough exterior that beats ill Uni- 
son with hers. If it was free, it might be 
won, for she likes the man, and is fairty in 
* love witli his country home. 

What a table they sat down to abont six 
o'clock. Strawberries and sugar, strawbehries 
and cream, strawberries and such nice tool 
milk, for I forgot to mention the ice-house^ one 
of the luxuries and economies of every farki. 

Then sucli sweet butter and frosh-baked tyo 
and Indian bread, and old stylo light biseilit. 

When the butter was commended, the Old 
lady told how slio made it. 

'^ I have tried churning sweet milk, aiiii I 
have churned my cream sweet, and I have 
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kept it till it Boured. I have^mrashed my but 
ter, and I have made it without washing, and 
after all I could not lay do\%-n any fixed rule 
for everybody to follow. If I get every drop 
of buttermilk out, either by washing and 
working, or working alone, my batter will 
keep sweet a year. This was made of sweet 
cream, and worked once with a paddle, and 
salted with an ounce of fine rock salt to a 
pound, and a spoonful of fine white sugar,— 
that is Debby's notion— I don't tlihik it hurts 
it any." 

*' And this, that you call smear case, how 
is it made!'' 

"Yon saw Debby, when you were in the 
inilk-rooni, emptying the bonny-klauber in 
the brass kettle. That is brought to a scald, 
and the curd settles down and tlie whey rises. 
We pour off all we can, and then turn the 
whole out in a strainer over the whity-tub and 
let it drain an hour or two." 

" Is that all, grandma I" 

" Oh no ; it is then tied up and hung away 
to drain all night. It is then in quite a hard 
cake. This we crumble up by hand, and add 
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about a gill of cream tcm quart, with a little 
isalt, and that is smear case; it is the Dutch of 
soft cheese. K we want to send it to market, 
we make it up in little round balls and lay them 
between two clothes, and put a board and 
weight on top to press them down into little 
cakes, like small biscuit, and these are called 
cottage cheese, or Dutch cheese. Sometimes 
the cream is entirely omitted. It is a good 
wholesome food for those that like it." 

'^^ Of which I am one, said Salinda ; though 
I never tasted any so good as this before." 

^'The enjoyment of eating is greatly owing 
to surrounding circumstances ; I don't think 
I could relish my food as well, where I knew 
that tieatness never had an abiding-place. 
This is economical food, for we only value milk 
after we have got the cream, for pig feed. Do 
you pi*efor that brown broad to the biscuit! 
That is what I call my half and half— equal 
parts of corn meal and rye, the bran of each 
only sifted out. Scald the meal and mix it 
tlioroughly into a mush, and then add the rye, 
and knead it well. You can't make bread 
without hard work. I used to do that, but I am 



not strong enough now, but Debby ia. She it 
a right good girl for strong work/' 

^^ I guess, mother, we must be going, to get 
home before dark." 

^^Well, Pspose ^you must. I am really 
'bilged to yon for this visit I shall not urge 
you to stay longer, because I know its time 
you weit) gohig." 

'' Indeed Mi*8. Whitlock, I think the obliga- 
tion is all on our side." 

^^Oh no, Saliuda, remember it is more 
blessed to give than I'ocoivc. And besides, 
you don't know how much it does an old 
woman's heart good, to have her children come 
back to the old homestead, and bit around the 
same table once more. And as for you, I 
really wish you would come every week, or 
for the matter of that, every day. You have 
done a niglit of ^<mh1." 

" Why how? I don't understand a word." 

*< I will leave it for Lillie, the young rogue, 
to tell you. She says : grandma, do see how 
uncle Sam is iixed up, all out of compliment 
to Salinda." 

It was not that altogether, it was the natu* 
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ltd homage and respect of a noble heart to 
beauty, intelligence and wortL It was the 
evidence of good breeding, often found under 
the rougliest exteriors upon American farms. 
8am Whitlock the farmer, would be, always 
will be, Samuel Whitlock the gentleman born, 
gentleman bred, gentleman in all that makes 
the character. He had in his young days 
fixed his heart upon a girl who as she grew 
up, could not understand that character, and 
luckily for him, concluded to break her troth, 
since which he had fallen into habits of indo- 
lence, as regards the exterior appearance of a 
gentleman.' Salinda had unconsciously awak- 
ened that feeling which prompts a man to look 
to personal appearance, imd the quick eye of 
his motlier, as well as Lillie, saw it, and felt 
grateful to the object. She thought and said, 
"You have done a sight of good." 

Just as they were going out to the wagon, 
the Doolittle carriage was coming down the 
road., Sam fairly outdid his nature, in the 
little courtesies^f the^occasion. AVas there a 
little natural feeling, to let Miss Triphenia 
see that he was not utterly diftcoiisolate ? Was 



^ 
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there on the part of Salinda, a little desire to 
assist him, even at the risk of being called, as 
die was ealled, *'the shameless flirt*' Hie 
girls would have preferred to dash by with a 
simple nod of recognition, but their mother 
either felt gnilty of such rudeness, and order- 
ed the driver to rein up, or else she saw the 
baskets of tempting strawberries, and was 
prompted to the act by a spirit of greediness. 
Let us hope it was not the latter. A stranger 
might have thought the new-comers were the 
warmest friends of the family, so enthusiastic 
was their greeting. They were so delighted to 
have the * opportunity of meeting their old 
friends and neighbors all together. The girls 
complimented Salinda upon her skill in driv- 
ing, it was '^ such an accomplishment." 

'^ If we had such a lovely little snug carry- 
all, and only one horse — ^but pa would have 
tii'o— we should certainly learn to drive." 

How quick die wicked reinai*ks made as 
they drove past, had passed into the ocean of 
forgetfuluess. 

Tlioso remarks wore to the backs, and these 
to the faces of those they talked about. What 
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a happy thing our thoughts are hi(kleU| and 
half our words unheard. 

Samuel, as the old lady remarked, was all 
himself again. He was full of life, and ^^ just 
as^)olito as ever." lie was sending a pang to 
every heart in tlie Doolittle carriage* George 
Alexander Waltingham in his lieuitt^folt that 
Triplienia was a fool to tiu*ow aVay such a 
man, and such a prospect of being tlie mistress 
of a liouse and farm like tliis for a — — gam- 
bler. He almost spoke the word, so sti'ongly 
he thought of it. But he covered^ tip liis 
thoughts witli his supercilious actions, whicli 
he thouglit would pass well in tlie present 
company, as evidence of high breeding. Ex- 
cept with a fraction of the company^ he was 
very much mistaken. The othei*s thought 
him jiuit what he was — ^an adventurafi a fop, 
a libertine. He was one of a numerous l^lass, 
that pluck flowera only for their fragrance, 
yrhile fresh with morning dew, and theii cast 
ihem away as worthless trash. 

Mi*s. Whitlock and her son, both insbted 
topon the Doolittles stopping for some stt*aw- 
berries. Shoiiad already spoken a wohI to 
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Bebbji and she had already reset the tablep 
while they were making excuses for doing jnst 
what they were most anxioas to do, so that 
by the the time they got in the honsey every 
thing was ready for them to sit right down to 
snch a repast as they most ardently desired, 
notwithstanding the rej^eated protestations 
that tlioy *^ had not the least occasion in the 
world." And notwithstanding the girls had 
^' cnt the acquaintance" of Salinda, she was 
most pi*cssiiigly urged to call upon them, 
" boforo thoy loft town on their summer tour." 
Of course Mrs. Savery and Lillie were includ- 
ed in tho invitation, though Kitty said she 
hoped ^< that stuck-up school-girl would have 
sense enough not to come." Tlie tnith was, 
that she felt herself the foil that added lustre 
to Lillie's diamonds of a cultivated mind, 
whenever they were brought into contrast. 

" Speaking of contrast," said Mr. Savery, " I 
am going to show yon tho contrast of Mother's 
farm." 

The man was thinking. Nobody said a word 
about contrast ; they all thought of it though. 

«<It is Doolittle's father's-old Captain 
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Doolittle— it is only half a mile out of the way, 
and* except the half mile, the best road^ and 
thett you will see a greater diversity of sce- 
nery too, and have more food for thought. 
This way. Ned knows the road." 

« Bo you think that Mrs. Doolittle will come 
this way, father," said Lillie. 

^'Not a bit more than she would drive 
through fire. I doubt whether that Mr. What- 
do-you-ball him, will ever hear that the family 
ever had any American ancestors. You know 
they luive a coat of arms, and trace back on 
his side to some remote baronetcy. There is 
not an old castle in Sir Walter Scott's novels, 
that some of the Doolittle family were not 
connected with in their opinion. But here is 
the last baronial hall of the family." 

The house stood ^'baek side to the road," 
and a very unsightly show its old wood-colored 
walls, and mossy roof, and broken windows 
made. The well was in line with the road- 
fence, with a horse-trough outside, and a hog- 
wallow beyond, that looked like the slough of 
despond, to any one that would approach the 
well from that side. This puddle extended 
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beyond the gate, and had to be oroMed on 
rails lihrown in the mud. The gate had to be 
lifted around upon one hinge. It was always 
fastened with a pin, provided the pin was not 
lost, or the gate had not been rooted open by 
the hogs ; to prevent which, three dogs stood^ 
or rather slept guard on the portico, which 
contained a great assortment of old saddles, 
harness, hoes, rakes, wheels, loom, old coats, 
hats and boots, in a sort of public free exhibi- 
tion. 

Beyond the well, on one side, was the hog- 
pen, with an opening to the road ; for the 
owner believed in the largest liberty for his 
stock. On the other side was an open wagon- 
shed, where the hens roosted, and did the 
ornamental work of the go-to-meeting car- 
riage. Right ill front of the gate was the 
wood-pile, frequently furnished with whole 
trees, snaked up, because the cart was brokeUi 
or the wngou had gone to mill. 

The bam was right opposite the housci and 

the cow-yard in tlie road between, which, in 

\ addition to the wood-pile, was encumbered 

with all the broken down carts, wagons, sleds* 
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harrowBi pIowB, hay-raokn, fence-poetSi uid 
Btickfl of timber, that had been or might be in 
use during the century. In the summer, a 
good part- of this chevanx-de-fri8e was hidden 
irom view by a rank growth of stramonium. 

From the house and barn, boards had fallen, 
or were dangling by une nail ; and the orchard 
looked as though nothing but the scythe of 
Time had ever been there as a pruning-hook. 

'Die garden palings had been broken, and 
the holes stopped with brush from tho snaked 
up trees at the wood-pile. A hole in the 
orchard wall was patched with an old cart-bed. 
One of the big doors of the barh, which Mr. 
8avery said had hung for a year by one hinge, 
had gone down at last, and was propped up 
sideways with a rail. An old barrow stood 
guard in place of a stable dooir, and some 
scraggy poles at tho barn-yard did service 
where bars and bar-posts wore both gone. A 
swarm of bees were at work in the old chaise- 
box, not having l^en able to get any other 
hive. Tliat had deprived tlie old lady of the 
privilege of going to meeting tbr the balance 
of the summer. Tlie gunlcn luul been made. 
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and nnmade by tl>^ien«, three tiiuee, ami 
then given up, because *^ they couldn't aflbnl 
to be always making garden/' 
. It was a contrast — it was food for thought 
Salinda went homo a wiser as well as happier 
girl tlvm she went forth. She had seen much 
and learned much — much that is never learned 
in schools. Schools that turn out miiulle;^s 
maoliincs — expensive exi)erimcntB to cramp 
reason out of its natural purpose. Schools 
that teach music that gives just as much 
accomplishment as the hand«organ |K)sse88es. 
Schools of design, that teach children to badly 
copy a bad picture. History and geography 
is taught just as much asi the parrot is taught 
sense by repeating words. Schools of indus- 
try, that teach needle-work that is utterly 
impracticable and useless all through life. 
Such is fashionable education. 

They found company waiting for them when 
they got home. Mr. and Mrs. I^vewell, and 
Charley Goodman, were thore. Tlio meeting 
was as joyful as though they had been sepa* 
rated for a vear. S«iliinla'j» niother met her 
with a warm embrace* Her father with a 
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dignifieil siiiilo aud formal shake of the hand. 
How she did wish he would prete her to hit 
breast as Mr. Savery did. She would have 
put her arms around Charley's netk and given 
him a kiss — a warm token of love — fear of 
being called forward held her back, and made 
her restrain nature. But she looked what she 
felt, as they shook hands. Lillie felt no such 
restraint, and she ran up to him and put her 
arms fondly urouiid his neck, anil gave him 
such a kiss ; laughing heartily as she said to 
Salinda, '^ that is tlie way to do it, isn't it, 
Charley.'', 

Charley expressed his very high siitisfactiou 
at that mode of salutation, and returned it 
with a hearty, '^ God bless you, Lillie, my dear 
good girl. You are as fragrant as a bod of 
strawberries." 

'* No wonder, and that reminds me." She 
cast a look at her mother, as miieh as to say, 
Shall 1 1 Her mother looked, Yes^ and away 
she bounded, i*eturning in a few niltiutes witli 
^ line dish of sugared 8trawl)errie0, followed 
by Susan with plates and si)oonH, It was a 
very gratdul treat : the horrioj* aiul cream 
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both 80 ireBh and Bweet Salinda aaiidi ** I 
thinki father, that I can give you something 
that you will like, if possible, better than the 
strawberries." 

'< Oh, I know what 'tis," said lillie, and 
away she ran for the suiearcase. Instead of 
one, she brought three dishes. Mrs. Lovewell 
declined, but Mr. Lovewell said it was deli- 
cions. Of course, Susan had added bi^ad 
and butter. Charley told Lillie that he had 
not tasted but one thing better since he came 
in the house, and that preceded the strawber- 
ries. 

'^ You shall taste something better still be- 
fore you leave. Wait and watch." 

He had not to wait long. Lillie proposed 
that he should go and see how neat Salinda 
had got everything arranged up staira. " Oh, 
slie is getting to be a famous housekeeper. 
Susan and her are on great terms in the 
kitchen." 

He did admire the neat arrangement Hia 
heart was full. Salinda stood before him, 
more lovely than ever. It was an impulse of 
the moment that led him to do what he had 
so ot\cn ardently desired to do, yet dared not 
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▼ehtura. He took her in his armS) |>re0aed 
her. fondly to his heart, and kissed her passion* 
Ately. It was the happiest moment of her 
life« It was the first, as she fondly hopM, of 
a long series. 

** My dear, dear little witb. How yoli do 
win upon my heart every day. Haw much I 
should love yon." 

Her head sunk upon his breast. She was 
in an ecstasy of delight. Tears of joy streamed 
down the good Lillio's cheeks, and the affec- 
tion of her heart gushed out. She too telt the 
impulse, and she threw her arms around botli, 
and aS'She kissed Salinda, said : 

" Let me too be happy," 

The tears of the trio mingled. Ther^ were 
other moist eyes, looking at this scene. Mrs. 
Savery and Mrs. Lovewell, had followed them 
up stairs, and had, uimoticed, witnessed the 
whole of this outgusliing of nature. "What 
mother could refrain from 8ym])athizing with 
such children. Mi's. Lovewell did not chide, 
she only cautioned prudence. " She bad no 
objectton to this show of wliat their hearts 
felt, if only indulged in presence of some one 
who would be a little restraint, so that they 



would not aet fboliahly, as lovers are some- 
times inclined to do. Even in affection, there 
should be a degree of dignity and respect 
There is some Jrnth in the (»ld adage, that 
^familiarity breeds contempt.' It is not sate 
for human nature to trust to good rosolntions. 
1 do not counsel coldness and reserve 1)etween 
an affianced couple, but such reserve as pro- 
duces respect." 

Mrs. Lovewell expressed a higli degree of 
satisfaction at all of Salinda*s arrangements, 
and what she heard of her disposition and pro- 
gress in die study of the art of housekeeping : 
and Oharloy felt tliat she had never appeared 
so lovely before. He knew very well what a 
good teacher she had, and that she was acquir- 
ing accomplishments of the higliest order for 
an American woman, such as no public semi- 
nary ever gives. 

Of all the members of that little party that 
night at Mr. Savery's, it would be difficult to 
tell which went to bed most happy. Even 
Mr. Lovewell, with all his apparent coldness, 
had a warm heart, and was most proud of his 
daughter, and happy to see her happy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The VIkU to the DooUttlei. 



Not long atlor the above evento)>Mr». baverjTi 
Balinda, and Lillie, went to make tlieir yisit to 
the Doolittles. Of courae they were received 
Irith demonstrations of great delight. The 
door was opened by the coachman, gardener, 
tnan of all work, and good at nolte — ^a useless 
appendage and foolish expense to such a 
£Etmily. He was attending to this duty, as 
Mrs, Doolittle apologized, because both of 
their chamber girls had suddenly left. 

'^ They were very impeitinent, asking me for 
their wages, time after time, instead of waiting 
for me to give it thorn when it was convenient; 
and, finally, this morning they told Doolittle 
about it, and he, tlie fool, gave them the 
money, and no quicker than they, got it, they 
both packed up and cleared out. I do wish 
tnen would attend to their own business, and 
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not nndertake to manage ear hansehold alfidii. 
Howeven I am glad they are gone, for they 
bad got to be quite worthless. Yon can see 
that by the looks of the honae.'* 

Indeed it was easy to see that somebody was 
qnito wortliless about the house. Tlie parlors 
were elegantly funiished, so far as costly frail 
fnmiture could make elegance, and that was all. 

There was scarcely a chair or sofa that was 
not broken or scratched, or torn, and eyery 
crevice showed the worthlessness of those whose 
business it had been to keep the fumitnre free 
of dust Salinda counted five holes in the lace 
cnrtains, punched by dirty fingers. Perhaps 
they had been made by marble fingers, for 
several had been broken from the statuettes 
which ornamented the mantels. Tlicre were 
several grease spots upon the enr|)et, one of 
which bore unmistakable evidence of a recent- 
fall of bread and butter. The piano was out of 
tune, because the ^ children will keep thump* 
ing at it'^ In short, the whole house was out 
of tune. About an hour after the arrival of 
their guests, *^ the young ladies " sailed dovm 
stairs, with a profusion of fancy <^auzo, silk, 



lacei ribbonSf and jewelry, and tlieir hair iu 
Buch a friz aB might astonish^ if hot frighten, 
one of the aborigines of the American forest 
lliere was no need of half the lying excuses for 
their late appearance ; such as havltig so much 
Ivork to do, in consequence of the departure 
of those migrateful girls, and quite forgetting 
how late it was, and how punctual Hrs. Savery 
always is, and how they had to dress each 
other's hair. Salinda might have Wliuvud the 
lattet*, as it was impossible for either to mnko 
such a fright of herself alone, if nho had not 
cauglit a glimpse of a well-known Ffoiich hair- 
dresser, as he went down stairs. 

Of course the girls could not shoW their pro- 
ficiency in music, because the ptatio was out 
of tune. Lillie said slyly, that she hover knew 
it otherwise. It was u standing exctise. If it 
ever happened to be in order, the gtrls always 
had " horrid colds." 

Salinda proposed to look at the garden. 
They could not refuse, though it Was in a 
^^ shocking condition." In that they spoke the 
truth. But the most shocking part of It was, 
that it w;v< filled with expousivo shrubs and 
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flowen, to such a degree that there waa no 
room for fruit, or anything beyond a few roses, 
of any practical use. 

Tender plants wei*e choked with grass and 
weeds, or trampled on by careless feet, and 
those of larger growth bore marks of having 
officiated in place of a clothes-line, and the 
paths were whitened with dried soap-suds. 
Grease, dirt, old rags, broken crockery, scraps 
of meat, and cooking utensils made up a slut^s 
museum around the back basement door and 
windows. TIio full view was hidden from the 
garden by an nntrimme/l, and of course un- 
productive, grapc-vino, that shut out the sun 
from the very place where it was most needed 
to dry up the moisture and prevent miasma. 

Just as the party returned to the house, 
there was a tearing ring at the door-bell, and 
a thundering knock at the basement door at 
the same time. As it was doubtful which to 
go to firat, the man took a middle course and 
went to neither. Directly those outside grew 
impatient, and began kicking the doors as 
though they would knock them down or force 
them open. 
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^<Wh7 donH that laqr fbllow ga ta tho 
doort" Baid one of the girls, ^'It is really 
proTpking." 

Why did she not herself open it when she 
was within three steps when the bell rang. 
It would have compromised her dignity. At 
length the lower door was opened, and by the 
noise, a mad bull came in, stamping with fury. 

'TU tear your eyes out, you old black 
nigger, if you don't open the door next time 
when I am starved. Where is Ned t If he's 
got in first, I'll lick him." 

Up stairs he went to ascertain that fact 
No one else being likely to let in master 
Neddy, Mrs. Doolittle suggested to Kitty that 
she might attend to it, just this once. She 
went off muttering about having to do ser- 
vant's work. Master Ned came in upronri* 
ons, but better-natured than his fighting 
brother Welt — the short name of Wellington. 
Perhaps his fighting character was partly 
owing to hid nuiiie. Oharacter is often infiu- 
^liced by a slightoi* circumntance. 

'^Oh, you're so dressed up you couldn't 
tome to the door, eh ? I'll pay yon for it. some 
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tlmei Mi88 Kitty. I won't open the door, nor 
let any of tho rest of 'em, for your beaui and 
mother won't be here to make me, for yon 
always have him come when mother is ont 
See if I donV." 

'^ Do hush, Ned, you don't know who is in 
the parlor." 

^< I don't want to know. Old Whiskerandos, 
I s'pose ; he's here all the time. I wish Phene 
would have him and done with it." 

Mrs. Doolittle closed her ears to this inter* 
esting convei'sation, under the impression pro- 
bably that by so doing she would close tho^ 
of her visitors. 

Eitlier of his sisters could have wrung Ned's 
neck, without any compunctions of conscience. 
Now another actor, in the pei*son of the mad 
bull, came tearing up the basomeut'stairs, and 
^^ pitched in " to give Ned a licking because 
he got in first, and to servo Kitty in the same 
way for letting him in. 

^^ He bet me his cap that he would get home 
first, and get in and up to tiie parlor door; and 
he cheated ; he had no businei>s to come in 
this way when I thought he was going to 
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t'other door, and then M'e could have a fair 
race np stairs. But I'll have tlie cap any* 
how." 

At that he went at him to got the cap, and 
down they both went in the hall in a regtilar 
bull-dog, rough-and-tumble fight. Mrs. t)oo- 
little still obliviou8. Kitty hud returned with 
a face that needed no rose pink. It was 
burning rod, and she bit her lip to keep in the 
angry words tliat would have poured out if 
they hud not been restrained by the coni^iany 
of strangers. 

'^ Oil dear, what is that T exclaimed Mrs. 
Doolittle, as a crash that jarred the house, 
came from the field of combat in the hall. 

Instinctively all rushed out to see. A niche 
had been constructed in the wall at the tbot of 
tlio stairs for a piece of statuary. Unfortu- 
nately it was too shallow to hold a plaster cast 
of son)o mythological goddess that the young 
ladies had purchased, because ** the place 
looked KO naked without i<iometliing/* . 

Somehow in the scuftle, this had boon jarred 
80 that it toppled over, and d«>wu it oame upon 
a table, made more for ornament than use, 
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upon which Btood a Chineso vase of flowers. 
The whole was a wreck togetlier. At least fifty 
dollars had gone into the maelstrom that 
was swallowing up^oor Doolittle's property. 
The boys perfectly imderstood that '^discre- 
tion was the better part of valor,'* and made a 
hasty roti'eat. The girls raged — tliey lost their 
discretion. Their mother was angry enough 
to have torn the bo^ like a tiger, but finally 
consoled hei'self for all the loss, with the 
thought that tluit nude figure had been got 
rid of, because ^^she never thought it looked 
decent." Mi's. Doolittle was one of those 
admirers of statuary, who think it should be 
dressed in calico frocks, or at least wear aprons. 
In the midst of the confusion, and just as Tri- 
phenia had accused her mother of moving the 
statue forward on purpose to have it fall, and 
she was giving some ungry retort, the door- 
bell rung, and before orders of '^ not at home" 
could be given, the man, wh«) with the cook, 
had both come upon the scene of action, open- 
ed tlie door, and in walked )[r. George Alex- 
ander AValtringham. 
There is an old saying, that oil poured upon 
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A raging boa, will calm the turbhlent waten. 
Perhaps it was owing to tlie oily nature of the 
gentleman, that he produced the same effect 
upon the turbulence of the waves that were 
raging but a moment before in this family.. 

The new comer was not at all disconcerted ; 
in fact he was rather inclined to Joke at the 
accident, which he did not look upon as very 
serious, — ^in fact he had rather expected it ; 
as he had noticed tJie insecurity ol^ the thing, 
which a slight jar might bring down. He 
forgot to add that he had purposely moved it 
forward with that view, looking upoti it as he 
did, as such an abortion that it was no harm 
to work its destruction. 

It is but right to do him the justice to say, 
that he did not anticipate the other damage — 
the table had been placed under the hlche sub- 
sequently, by somebody, or rather "hbbody," 
tliat omnipresent genius of mischief^ who was 
constantly putting things out of ptacD tn this 
nouse. 

The party left the Kervants to clear aWay the 
debris, and retired to the parlor iti such a 
|>lea9ant mood of lively conversation, that 
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SaliDda could only compare it to the sndden 
ontbunt of the sun from dark clouds that a 
moment before had shot forth forked light* 
ning. 

In handling some of the things, Salinda dia* 
covered that she had soiled her hands, and 
whispered Kitty to go up to her room with 
her, where she could wash them. It was an 
unadvised admission behind the scenes of out- 
side appearances. 

'^ Such a room," she said to Lillie that night 
in their own neat apartment, ^^I never saw 
before — ^I hope never to see again. The bed 
looked like a pig's nest ; I am sure it had not 
been made for a week, and the Hheets and 
pillow-cases were fairly black. Every vessel 
was full of dirty slops, and the only way that 
I could wash my hands was by Kitly pouring 
water out of a broken pitcher, while I held 
them over a flower-pot that seemed grateAil 
for the accidental watering. The whole room 
looked like tlie drift of an inundation of some 
muddy river. Shoes and shifts ; books and 
bonnets; parasols and petticoats; stockings 
and staylace; tape and towels; slippers and 
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dopt ) lay about in one grand mixture. Tb% 
furniture had been costly, if not rich; now 
there Was not a whole chair among half a 
dozen^ and all wore loaded with dresses, or 
some of the paraphernalia of a lady's dressing 
chamber. The rosewood dressing table stood 
upon three legs; the sofa seat was broken down 
in the springs, and the feet had lost the cas- 
tors, and torn the Turkey carpet. The lace 
window-curtains wore yellow, and covered 
with dust and cobwebs. But that was no 
worae than the parlor. Did you notice the 
festoons the spiders had made all along the 
cornice over the window ?" 

^^ Yes, and the dust among the untouched 
books on the centre table. It would make 
my mother crazy." 

As Balinda returned to the parlor, there 
was a eonitnotion in the tea-room. Ned was 
ordering the cook, with a few of his young 
gentleman oaths, to give him something from 
the table to eat, before the company came in. 
She lieurd him say: *'I will have some — 
they'll eat It all up — I'm hungry — ^I won't 
wait—rU Htpal it all, and tell mv mother that 



yoxk eat ity and make her discharge yott| if you 
don't give me some^ you blasted old ^ — 

The balance of the sentence was interrupted 
by a scream from the cook. It was a custard 
in an elegant cut-glaas dish thai the boys cov^ 
eted. Bread, and butter, and cake would not 
satisfy thetn. Oook had set the dish on the 
top slielf of the china closet, to keep it out of 
their way. While Ned was trying to coax or 
scold the cook into gratifying his appetite, his 
brother, the mad bull, liko his prototype in a 
crockery store, had got into the china closet, 
and climbed up tho shelves, and got his hand 
on the coveted article. It is almost needless 
to say, that just as he sung out, '^ Hurrah, 
Ned, Tve got it,'* ho did get it. His foot 
slipped, and down he came, dish and all, with 
the contents in his face and all over his 
clothes, and the dish in fragments on the floor. 

" I do wonder," said Mrs. Uoolittle, '' what 
that careless wench has broken now. I shall 
take it out of her wages, she may rest assured 
of that." 

To prevent any one else going to see, she 
said, *^ sit still, donH mind it ; yon know one 
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broken dieh always has another just betiind 
it) till fate gets the three.*' 

Kitty lacked the discreetness of her mother 
and sister. 8he had turned off as she came 
down stairs, " to see what the muss was ;'' and 
now came in and told the whole story. Hor 
mother was sure it was all the cook's tkult 
• >^. She is always having a difficulty with 
them boys. I dare say if she bad given them 
anything in the world to eat, they woiild liave 
gone away as quiet as lambs to their play. I 
declare I must get a new woman — I can't 
stand it*' 

'■ Whai good would it do to get a new one f 
She had done the same thing a dojBen times, 
with the same results. If she could have got 
a new system of family government, and 
brought her children under a wholesome dis- 
cipline, and taught them subordination, she 
would have saved herself from constant scenes 
of vexation and loss, and then the Doolittle 
boys would not have been the terror of their 
schoolmates, and the hated pests of the whole 
neighborhood. 

In spite of all the mishaps, tea was at 



length ready. How unlike tbe qniet teii4al>le 
of the Saverjre ; how different from that plea- 
eanty simple meal at the farm. The table was 
loaded with cnt-glasB and china, costly, and 
fragile. But the sweet home-made bread and 
plain cakes were not there. Tlieir place was 
occupied by costly knick-knackeries from the 
French baker's — real health-destroyers. The 
tea was the only home-made thing, and that 
was weak and smoky, and when it -was too 
late to remedy the defect, it was found that 
^' nobody " had drank up all the milk. Mrs. 
Doolittle said, ^^she would warrant it was 
John, the great hog." 

lillie did not say she would warrant it was 
not; but from where she sat, she could see the 
face of a boy peeping into the window through 
the grape-vine, upon whose lips the stolen 
milk had left its mark. 

It was a costly, but an unsatisfactory meal. 
The cakes looked as though they were made 
for ornament and not use, and so they were 
generally refused. It was not the first time 
they had done service in the same way. The 
rich sweetmeats were not half r^ good or as 
healthy as Mrs. Whitlock's strawberries. The 
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Btiif attempts at gentility weji^ not half aa 
pleasing as the plain conversation andThearty 
manifest welcome of that meal, which con- 
stantly intruded itself in contrast with this. 
Tliere each lingered, loth to part* Here visit- 
ors and visited felt relieved fi*oiil a tiresome 
restraint when the good-bye, and hollow- 
hearted '* do come again," had beeii said. At 
least one party was wiser, if not happier. 

^'I have learned," said Salinda/ ^' a lesson 
for life. I trust I shall never forget to profit 
by it, if I should ever bo a mother." 

" I do not think," said Mi-s. Savory, " that 
it is necessary for you or Lillie to wait that 
event, to apply the lesson of the day to a good 
purpose. You see the effect of ihsttbordina- 
tion, and the bost of not training tip a child in 
the way he should go." 

'' It is certainly very bad economy \ besides 
being extremely vexatious; but Mrs. Doo- 
little appears to be used to it; don't you 
think, Mrs. Savery, that she stands it remark- 
ably well ? How calm she remained through 
all the storm." 

*' Only to storm herself as soon as oiii" backs 
are turned, and she is free from restrahit." 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Ftkintly i^cDw^ Mid Boom liillu«i:ci-.. 

You that are strong in good purpoMs, shall 
not censure the want of strength in Doolitdei 
to enter upon such a scene as was enacting 
when he came home — one oft enacted, yet, 
like all evil acts, growing stixtnger, growing 
worse and worse every day. 

He hesitated with his hand upon the latch ; 
he heard his wife say that she would ^^ make 
their fatlier tie them up, and she would whip 
them to death." 

He supposed it was the girls that hIio meanty 
for she was talking with them, and he thought ; 
** What, has it come to this? nnist T tie up my 
dauglitcrg, for their mother to wmik her ven- 
geance upon, for some trilling dispute or dis- 
agreement? Never!" Yet lie knew full 
well that her will was law, and if she willed 
ity^ho must obey, or have a fight himself. 
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What should he dot What did he dot 
Just what a thousand others have before, 
whose home held no magnet, like that of the 
Baverys, to draw them within its portals, and 
shield them from the corriipiing association of 
evil companions. 

Poor Doolittlet He had come liome late 
,|ind tired, because it liad been hinted to him 
tliat his presence with company would not bo 
agreeable. 

Such a man trembles us lie lays liis hand 
lipon his own door-lutcli, after a hard day^s 
work, and shrinks back from what he hears 
Ivithin. Ho hesitated, and mentally said, 
'' Oh, God, is this home /" then turned away 
iind walked back around the corner, and 
entered one of those ever invitingly open 
doora, whei*o a man whose face is one constant 
winning smile, stood before his customers, 
tempting them to buy some of his colored 
fluids, which they knew by experience would 
give them oblivion of the discomforts of their 
home, or make them forgetful of tlieir own 
folly, or reckless of some indiscretion connnit* 
ted or contemplated, or cureless of the want 
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af nKHiey to provide home oomforti| wUeb in 
fiieh places as this are fooliably wasted. 

Doolittle needed no coaxing. He took the 
drangfat eagerly, and it was a huge one, and 
then went and sat down in a daric comer and 
laid his head upon a table and enjoyed -»— 
yes, that is tlio word, enjoyed the oblivion 
prudnced by a dniukeii sleep, lie had long 
boon a hard drinking man, but this was the 
iin»t time that he hod ever been dmnk, — drunk 
in a public bar-room. 

lie slopt on uimoticed, as had a hundred. 
otliera before him in the same comer. It is 
the efl*ect, the least injurious efii^ct, of drink- 
ing, upon some men. Some are loquacious ; 
liomo ore argumentative and religions; some 
aru lascivious; 80jne are excessively foolisli; 
some are brutal, beastly, ugly, quarrelsome, 
wicked, combatutivo, murderous. Others are 
iiimply stupid. Tliat was the effect produced 
upon Doolittle. lie waked at length, as many 
pei*Hi)n6 have awaked from a state of iimensi* 
hility, by the sound tf their own name. 

CloHu by where he sat, was a thin board 
partition. Somebody on the other side had 
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forgotten that walls have ears. If they had 
not, Doolittle had, and when he heard his own 
name he opened them. His Btupi»r had passed 
off, and his hearing faculties were quiok. He 
distinguished one of the voices as that of Wal- 
tringham. The other he did not know, but the 
person was pressing him for a debt, which in 
the fashionable parlance of perverted Ian- 
"-— guage, is called "a debt of honor." If it is, it 
is honor among thieves, for gambling and steal 
ing are both in one category, in the opinion of 
those who practice neitlier. 

^' Now, see here," said Waltringliam to his 
companion, ^'yon just keep easy a tittle while, 
and I shall make u raise. See if t don't. I 
Understand the ropes. I am just how stock- 
ing tlie cards. I shall be sure to hold a hand 
that will win." 

'^Well, old fellow, I should like to know 
how. 6how me your baud. Is ii all honors?" 

^^Yes, trumps at that. The bullet, king, 
queen and knave." 

There could be n(» mistake about the latter. 
Every inch a knave. 

"Well, how are you going to play themt 
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If it k a wiuning game, I'll tuko a haud^ hold 
stakes, or count my fingers for you , and come 
in for a.share. What sayf 

'^ Just the thing. I'll tell you. But let us 
see that we are all alone. Shut that door will 
you. Is the coast clear!" 

^There is nobody in the bar-room except 
one poor drunken ass, hard.aad fast in sleepy 
corner. Go ahead." 

Doolittle ventured to look up. He had out- 
slept all the company. It was after eleven 
o'clock. The bar-keeper was dozing outside 
the door, waiting for twelve o'clock, when he 
would shut up. Doolittle drew up still closer 
to the partition. Tliere was a large knot hole, 
covered by a piece of paper, just by his ear. 
He cut this away with his pocket knife and 
every low spoken wprd came tlmiugh dis- 
tinctly. ^ 

'' You know old Doolittle, said Waltringham 
— very well, his daughter is just one of the 
finest animals you over saw trotted out. She 
is a real 2. 40 nag. She will win anywhere. 
She will carry mo in where the gate would be 
shut and locked without her. I tell you, she 

10 
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can let down the bars that lead to pleauaant pas- 
ture. She will last good for yeai's, and then 
bring cost. Well, that nag is mine. The old 
woman t^ays that; and the gfoy mare Is the 
best hoi'so there, I toll you." * 

''But that don't bring the money. Besides, 
it will cost a pi}e to keep such a blooded 
animal." 

"Oh, never fear that. Tlie old man has got 
plenty of fodder, if he has not plenty of 
money. T mean to live off of iiim." 

"Very fine for you, but I don't see how 
that is to get mo my money." 

" Hold easy. You haven't lieard half of it 
yet. Tliis is game that can't alt he ba^irged at 
once. Tlio old woman is a foot. I can wind 
her round my finger. I porsuadcd her and 
the girls to make the old man l)uy a carriage 
and pair, just to cut a figure. He loves his 
toddy, and is always good-natui*ed when he is 
drinking, and as soon as we are inarried, I will 
make a raise out of him, through the old 
woman and girls ; you had better believe I 
will." 

" How are you going to do thatl" 
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^* Now, I am coming to yonr share. I must 
have a partner. I will propose to go into 
businees; that will tickle the old woman to 
have her son-in-law a merchant. I will offer 
to take Doolittle in as third partner. His 
^credit is good, and notes signed by yon and 
me, endorsed by him will buy goods. We 
will ship them and then ship (Mirselvc^. tint 
iii*At, you must buy tiiat carriage and liorses, 
which I can pei*suado them to sell, when I 
take tlie daughter off. Tliut will pay ycur 
debt, and I will take the goods and the girl 
for my share. How do you like it 1" 

"Why, it looks fair. When will you bring 
it round ? I'm in u hurry. To tell you the 
truth, I am contbundcd hard up, and must 
make a raise soon, or I shall have to cut stick." 
" I'll settle the matter tomorrow, if I find 
the old man in the right tune. He must have 
just so much rum aboard to make things go 
easy. If he getn too much he goes to sleep, 
and will snooze away all the evening like a 
fat pig. I meant to have arranged mattere 
to-day, but the cards had a bad run. Tlie 
boys, who are aa ungoverned as grizzly heart, 
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got Into a fight and broke about fiftjr dollars 
worth of Btuff, and put the old woman in a 
bad humor. Then they had some Bt!ff| vine- 
gar-faced puritans tliere to tea, that cui off all 
coiiversatiou. I had to measure my words." 

^^ 1 tell you what it is, AUeck, this looks 
like a scurvy trick ; but necessity knows no 
law ; and if it wa'u't for fear my wife would 
turn up and get me in limbo, I would marry 
the other girl. You say she is fresh ?*' ^ 

'' Smooth as a three-year old. Oomo, go in 
to win. I will introduce you as a Southern 
merchant here buying goods, and then you 
in your generosity shall offer me a partner- 
ship, and I will agree to go in, if Do61ittle 
will take a hand. He will say he cannot raise 
the money, and then I will bring about the 
horse-trade. Depend upon it, we can skin 
that drunken fuol before he knows it." 

^' Skin a drunken fool, and that fool is me," 
said I)oolittle to himself. '^I have heard 
enough ; I have sat for my portrait, and it has 
been drawn by an artist. It is a fallacy that 
listeners never hear any good of themselves. 
I have heard that which will do me good. I 
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have Iicnni what is rarely spoken of a inao to 
his face — the truth — ^and I mean to profit by 
it." 

By tlie time he had finished his colloquy, 
he once more had his hand npon his own door- 
latch. He entered with a difierent feeling 
from that of the early evening, but it was not 
a happy one. All was silent, as before all had 
been stormy. The storm had spent itself. 
Tliere M'as a desolateuess in the house, but a 
greater one in his lieart. He was sober now, 
but he felt the guilt of drunkenness as ho had 
never felt it before, and as he then felt, never 
would feel it again. Mrs. Doolittle was in 
bedj asleep or pretending to be. She had 
retired completely worn down in body and 
mind. She had scolded and fumed at the 
girls; quarrelled with John and the cook, 
till both had told her they would leave in the 
morning, which she had averted by promising 
an increase of wages. With the boys she had 
had a regular pitched battle — it was not doubt- 
ful which had won the field. 

It was a scene that always has the same 
termination — llio parent yields to the child. 
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and that is tlie end of parental c6ntrol, and 
the wretched rule of insuboitiination. The 
young tyrant locked his mother in the garden, 
and then required all sorts of promises before 
he would o]>en the door, and finally would 
only agree to throw the key down, and that 
D«d alone should come in the chamber that 
night. He plainly told his mother that he did 
not believe her, and would not trust her word 
— " you have broken it so often." 
:: Mothers, let this be a lesson. Never give a 
child reason to say, *^ you have broken your 
word." Establish family discipline, and 
steadily maintain it. Train up a child in 
the M'ay he should go, from the cradle, and 
you never will have to chase him down like a 
wild animal when he merits punishment, nor 
sue to him to unlock the door and let you into 
your own house. 

Mrs. Doolittle went to her bed, if not a 
wiser and a better woman, a very dissatisfied 
and tired one. It is no wonder, if she was not 
asleep, that she had no further disposition to 
qUari*el, and that she was willing to let her 
busbahd lay down in quiet, wilhout making 



him give au account of himself, aiid where he 
had beeu, and what he had been about till 
twelve o'clock at night. Her rage and disap* 
pointment had overcome her, and worn her 
down worse than a week of such '' slavisli 
labor," tm she wub in the liubit of saying Mrs. 
Saverj inflicted upon herself. If she did, she 
did not inflict upon herself such a bitter, 
wretched, sleepless night, as this one that 
now torniented, instead of refreshed Mrs. 
Doolittle. Had she known all that her hus- 
band knew, she would have been still more 
wretdied ; for the marriage of Triphenia with 
a Southern planter was to bo to Jier a crown- 
ing glory. 

The girls had gone oft* to their room ; that 
room so graphically described by Salinda ; and 
there they were having a pi*etty quarrel be- 
tween themselves. 

Tripheuia was mad because Kitty had 
brought Suliiida up there to see all the dirt 
and confusion, and waste, and discomfort of 
such an apartment. 

It ended in bi>th criminating each other for 
what thc'Y were both guilty of— sloth and indo- 
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lonce. It finally grew so waiin, that^TripUe* 
nia declared that she would not sleep there— 
she would not sleep in the house— never would 
sleep thereitgain. ..In^tliis she kept her word, 
though she did not probably intend itr She 
left the house in anger five minutes before her 
father came in. 

The ^^ scene" that Doolittle took a part jn the 
p next morning, was not " first exhibited in tliat 

theatre for the only time." It was a tmnily 
scene, but such as never occure in *' well regu- 
lated lamilies." V ' 

We will not try to peep behind the curtain^ 
for fear, 

" Somo power the gilt would glo its 
To Bee ourselves as others see uk/' 

He was miserable, wretched beyotid concep- 
tion. Yesterday, ho would have applied a 
panacea. To day, he would die smnier than 
touch a drop. Ho was a stubborn man, and 
having once made up his mind t^ a thing 
would not back out for trifles. Ho could even 
withstand the urging of his wife, when she 
had got over her first blast, " to take a little 
something; do now, dear, you will feel better." 
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Btrange is it not, that a wife ahonid urge a 
husband to be a '^ drunkou fool." 

Triplienia ahnost boiled with rage when she > 
heard her father's story ; not that she had 
thrown her love away upon such a worthless 
fellow, but that his true character had been 
found out, and that he stood like a convicted 
felon, to be despised by all honest men. She 
was still more angry to think she was detected 
in such a web of falsehoods as she had been 
weaving. But she concluded, instead of 
repenting and asking forgiveness, to play the 
heroic. She declared it was all a conspiracy 
to prevent her marriage, but it came too late. 
She did not ask any favors of her father — par- 
ticularly of £uch a father." 

" Then you can take your ^gentleman' and 
leave your father and his house as soon as you 
please. You are no longer a daughter of 
mine." 

Mr. Doolittle hurried away, and shortly 
afterwards Triphonia left in a rage, declaring 
she never would again cross the threshold of 
her &ther's house. 



10* 
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It was only another lesson in the nvils of 
insnbordihation. 

'* t am really glad to hear how much more 
amiable of the two Kitty has proved herself," 
said Mrs. Savery, when she heard the story. 

" Yes, mother," said Lillie, "for instetid of 
opposing her, she did all she could to hetp her 
sister. Iler mother got down on her knees 
and begged Triphonia to stay; decluriiig tluit 
her father should acknowledge his fault and 
beg her pardon for his brutal treutuient, and 
•receive Mr. Waltringham into the family, and 
then they would all live there »o happy 
together. But she would not listen, but order- 
ed John to bring out the carriage, and took 
her trunks, and bandboxes, and drove bif, 
leaving her mother without a parting wol*d, 
and returning Kitty's good wihIics with an 
angry toss of her huad. Of coui*ho the family 
are in di^trosH this evening ; nohody knows 
where Tri|)heniu or Mr. Doolittlo are, but 
folkrt gUi'rtH ihut ho is — 

*' Drunk. , I will give you the word, since 
you hesitate to sj>oak it. But you may rest 
easy atiout that, l^ook here." 
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Mr. Sav«r}' took from iii8 pocket a veiy 
Deatly engraved card witli Mr. Doolittle*s name 
written in bold characters at the bottom. 

*'I am going to put this in a handaome 
frainci and then ho will hang it up in his bed 
room. This is a temperance pledge; and it 
will be kept too, for it is made by a sober 
man, in good faith, with hiri eyes fully opened 
to the folly of his past career. 1 know where 
the lost nuiii has been all day. He came 
ilircctly fi*um his house to my shop. He was 
so agitated at iii'st that he could not speak ; 
he took mo by the hand and led me into my 
little ofliee-room, and sat down and wiped 
away the great drops of sweat, and with them 
some other dro])s that came fn»m the eyes^ 
'and then said : 

^^^To convince you that I am in earnest, 
first give me one of those temperance pledges 
that I have HO often rejected.' He wrote his 
name as you koo it there, and put his hand 
upon his heart, and repeated every word, and 
said, ' With God's help this will I faithfully 
keep.' ^ Auu^n,' said I. 

>^<And n(»w,' said he» 'I want to sign 
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iuniic'thin<^ l^Uh, Jothiim Snvory, 1 iiiti ruined. 
I doii^t (iwii u (Jollnr^s worth ofprtiporty in tlie 
world* It all belongs to my creditors, and I 
want to make an assignment for their mutual 
benefit, so that all may get a fair share. If 
not sacrificed, there may be enough to pay all. 
My workmen muHt be paid first in full. It is 
their due. for they have families dependent 
upon tltoir wages. My stock mtist be paid for 
next. Thou the grocer, and butcher, and pro- 
vision man, and lastly the furniture dealera, 
unless thev will take back so much of their 
Jsu&tly gingerbread work as remains uninjured. 
If HO, let them have it at twenty per cent, dis- 
"^ count. That is just, and that is what I desire 
to bo in all this transaction. The debt for 
iliat foolish purchase of carriage and hoi*ses 
inust take its chance — it is not worthy of 
preference — unless the man chooses to take 

m 

back the property at exactly what I was to 
pay for it. ^[y lamily I shall move back to 
the country to-n;orrow, and I want you to give 
them such furniture as they need — nothing 
more — and the remainder must 1)e sold. 
*• ' If my ereditoi*8 will let me go on with my 
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biuiinefls, I caii soon pay a11» with my expeofles 
lesBened so much. I can go back and forth 
on tlie railroad, so that it will be of no conse- 
quence to my work that I live out of town^ 
but it will bo of a great deal of consequence 
to my family.' 

" ' We went to a lawyer to get the documents 
put into a legal form. The lawyer know me 
very well, but he did not know Doolittle, and 
80 went oil with his story of a client who was 
in limbo on a double charge: one for a sus- 
picion of debt — one iif tlioso-debts of honor — 
and the other a charge of forgery. " It 
seems," said he, '^ that both my client and his 
antagonist are a couple of precious scoundrels, 
and that no longer ago than last night they 
entered into n ennspiracy to marry the two 
daughtei*8 of a good-natured sort of a good-for- 
nothing, drinking fellow, by the name of 
Doolittle, who has some property, which the 
villains were to cheat him out of, as. well ns 
his daughter. My cUfHit had some time ago 
given his notes to his ^ friend ' for a gambling 
debt, which the chap wanted. Well, the 
agreement was that they were to go snacks in 
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cheating this Doolittle, and bo make the money 
f9r that debt, as well as enotigh to flash awhile 
with their new wives. Tlie debtor was to 
call on the creditor this morning, to concoct 
further measures. This he did, and at once 
began talking about the affair ; my man try- 
ing all the time, by gesticulation and ^i|.I i , 
and so forth, to keep him still, and to make 
him understand that there was somebody in 
the other room ; but he was too dull to take 
the hint, but began making his terms about 
the new arrangement. 

^^ < 1 say, Walt,' said he, I sliall insist upon 
one thing, before I agree to let you off from 

# 

this debt, and that is, if I like the oldest of 
these two fillies best, I shall take my choice. 
Now, mind, that if the oldest Doolittle' girl — 
what did you call her — ^Tri— Trf — something, 
pleases my fancy best, I shall take her, and — ' 

" * Will you V said a lady, walking out of 
the next room, and taking the gentleman a 
slap side of the head ; ^ will you t Tlien learn 
what sort of a one vou will take.' 

^'It seems she had called just in time to 
hear this exposition. ITom' the fellows pad- 
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fled her, I don't know, but tlieee chape are 
alwaye ftdl of words, and know how to use 
soft soap as well as a washerwoman. It was 
quite a contretemps, wasnH it?" 

" ^ It was,' I replied ; ^ we are all apt to 
commit just such by our unguarded tongues. 
For instance, supposing you had been so un- 
guarded as to tell this story in the presence 
of that very Doolittle.' 

'*^0h, you wouldn't catch me at that. I 
am ' 

" ' Caught,' said I, laughing ; ^ caught, as 
keen as you are/ 

« ' My dear sir, what apology, what amends 
can I offer ? Wliat shall I do t' 

*^ ' Sit right down,' said Doolittle, accepting 

his hand so good-naturedly ; ' sit right down 

« 

and attend to our business, and novel* mind 
what is paAt. It isn't the first goo<l thing that 
I have hitoly heard of myself; that is, it will 
be good for me, I hope.' 

^' It was, after all, a very amusing affair, and 
I have no doubt will be the means of giving 
Doolittle a valuable lofljal friend, because ho 
now tnlvOK nn intoiVHt In him that he would 
not have felt uiuKt ordinary circunwtances. 
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** We soon had the papers ready, and i have 
already seen a portion of the creditors^ all of 
whom ore disposed to lot me do just What I 
think best. Tom Whip has agreed to take the 
horses and carriage back, and is to send np 
to-night. He has a customer for them on 
better terms than the discount he offered or. 
the note. 

" I don't expect to be able to do anything 
with the furniture-men ; as they say the articles 
have been so badly kept, they are not really 
worth half price. The hardest part will be to 
get the family to move back to the old place 
in the country j but they must do it, for a rock 
is not more firm than Doolittle. He is already 
a new man. 

" Now that is my budget of news. Have 
we any more I" 

" I think," said Charley Goodman, who had 
been standing some time back of Mr. Savery's 
chair, holding his finger on his lip as A signal 
to the others not to notice him, so as not to 
break the story ; " I think," said ho, " that I 
can make a slight addition to your budget." 

"Triphenia called in the conrseof the day, 
and Waltringhum's laiullndy lold lier that ho 
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bad gone to jail, and added a great many 
expletives about his character^ not at all com- 
plimentary to him or TrypLenia, for being 
deceived by such a villain." 

**Poor Triphenia," said Salinda, "how 
humiliating." 

^* Not half as humiliating as what followed, 
tor she had to return home — ^to that home 
which a few hours before she had left in such 
a contemptuous manner, there to beg upon her 
knees to be forgiven, before she could gain 
admittance, or shelter even for the night. It 
W06 a new era in her life to submit to her 
father, and treat him with becoming respect. 
It is a new era with him, to command respect 
or to exercise parental authority. But he has 
been taking lessons to-day ; I heard who his 
teacher was ; I only hope that the good work 
of reform will continue as it has begun ; for 
truly, Doolittle is not a bad man, and his 
children are smart enough ; they only lack 
control, and the instillation of a little common 
sense in the place of frivolity in the girls, and 
stubbornness and mischief in the boys, who, 
with proper training would make smart men." 
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^^ There is still another humiliation in store 
for them," said Mr. Savery ; ^' to-morrow the 
family move to the country, and next day the 
red flag will wave from their late residence, 
M'hile the auctioneer cries * going, going, gone,' 
over t)to piano, huIus, carpets, and roso-wood 
bedsteads. If I can close up his business and 
experiment of city life, with a loi^ of not more 
than two thousand dollars, I think I shall leave 
him with his hands unencniuberod to go to 
work and retrieve the gi*eat mistakes of In's 
lite. As for the girls, I have no fear ; Tri- 
phonia was the most foolish, and I hope her 
severe lesson will bo one of good for life ; 1 
have known folly cured by such a shock ; it 
will either produce that efiect, or send her 
headlong down the broad road of destruction. 
Let us hope for the best, and be charitable. 

** Kitty never was so deeply imbued with 
folly, and I am in hopes that when she gets 
back to the country, and finds that she must, 
she will lake hold of the domestic duties, and 
make hei*self a housekeeper. The boys are 
both to bo sent awav to a school that I have 
recommended, where discipline is the first law, 



and order tlie second, and where every boy ii 
taught to clean his o\m room, make his bed, 
saw his own wood, kindle his fires, black his 
boots, and keep himself neat and respectable, 
besides attending to his studies. Tliat will 
dispose of them ; my great fear is about their 
mother. Doolittle says lie expects to have to 
carry her by force, if he gets her back to the 
country ; * but,' says ho, * 1 will do it, if I 
liave to carry her on a hoai'se/ " 

<< Oh, Mr. Savery, you should have rebuked 
him for that." 

" I know it was a strong expression, and so 
was the provocation. Come, let us adjourn 
this tea-table talk, and see if we cannot change 
the subject to one more profitable than the 
misfortunes, or errors in life, of our neighbors." 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Reveno of Fortune with the DoolUtlei— Qoiog btcik to tho 
- .Oountiy— Death aad Iti Ooneequencee— Scenes of Terror 

tad Sorrow^^epentanoe and ReooMllUtton— Leaving 

Home for ever. 

Thb threat of Doolittle simply meant to 
iM^ly that he had determined tjiat it was for 
his interest, and the salvation of his'faniily 
from ruin, that he sliould go baclc to tlie coun« 
try^ and go lie would, and his wifb mnst sub- 
mit, ile never before was a stern fnan, but a 
revolution had occurred in liis cliaracter, such 
as wo sometimes see depicted upon tlie stage ; 
so sudden, so complete, that the actor seems 
to be playing another part. Doolittle was not 
acting a part — his^vas an original character^ 
which might be acted to advantage, for othera 
to study. The scene that was ^' got up " for 
his benetit, when ho went home from tlio busi- 
ness of the day with Savery, can better be 
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imagined tliaii described. Mi>». DiKtliule, not 
being able to find him at the nliop tiftor trend- 
ing there re|M3titedly, hnd nmde np her mind 
that ho WU8 uway somewhere drnnk, luul hiiv- 
ing thus determined, slie was not to be eon- 
vincod by the palpable evi<len(*e ot' her honnedi 
when ho returned in the evening, tluit he wan 
strictly sober, lie Huilered her t(» go tin with 
her invectives, and chargers of bringing ruin 
upon the family by his improvidence ami 
lazinos8, thinking )>erha]»H that tlu) bent way 
was, when the ii4K»d^4iteH were npt^nod, to 
allow the current to How until the pond hl^oiihl 
run out. Tliis nuiy be good policy wlu^re the 
stream comes fntm a Hnuill head, but tjuite the 
contrary where it flows from such an exhaust- 
less source as that which supjilies the catariust 
of Niagara. 

" A pretty piece of work your drinking and 
ill temper have made — your drunkermesH and 
your violence have imdoubtcdiy broken (M a 
very desirable match for your daughter — for I 
don't believe a word of the story yon trurnp<fd 
up this morning — it was only a drunken 
dream, or else sheer spite against that lovely 
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young man — ^you never liked him, yon know 
you didn't, and you need not deny it" 

^^ I am not at all diBposed to : I own it : and 
am proud to think that my intellect was not 
80 obfnsticated that I could not properly 
judge his character." 

" Do hear the man — was anything ever like 
it— one to hear you talk would think he was 
an importer, or porhapH Konio escapod con- 
vict." 

^^ He may have been, but he will not escape 
now — he is in limbo for forgery, and I don*t 
know how many other crimes, and will not 
be likely to get clear unless he breaks jail," 

^^ Breaks jail ! Is he in jaiH He is ! and 
you stand there talking about it so coolly. If 
he is in jail, where is your daughter — where 
is Ti'iphonia — what is to become of her 
—Oh you monster, thus to. break up your 
family. I should not wonder if you were the 
death of piwr Triphenia. In the frame of 
mind she was in when she left home this morn- 
ing, I should not be surpiised if she comtlitt* 
ted suicide: and all through the e(mduct of 
her father. There," as she heard the door t>ell 
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ring, ^*do run, Kitty, and see if it is not some 
messenger fVom the poor girl, or else to tell nn 
that she has gone where no message will ever 
come from her to her poor distracted mother." 

Kitty wiis absent so long that it was endent 
that the messenger was not one that hronght 
news of death or any other terrible calamity, 
though it was one that told of mined hopes 
and blasted ambition — that tlu) wiUI dav- 
dreams of a romantic girl liad all boon crush- 
ed, and herself hmnbled at a single blow. 

It was not a messenger from Triphonia, it 
was Triphenia heraelf; humblod, broken 
down, subdued, and weeping like a child. In 
one hour the whole of her life had been re- 
viewed, and her crroi*s had rushed back upon 
her heart, and, like lier father, for in many 
cases she was like him, she had seen what 
were her crr(»i*s, and had determined to begin 
a new corn's*!^ of lite. She fell upon KUty's 
neck as she openod the door, and then for the 
first time during all the agony of the twenty- 
four hours, since the connnencement of the 
quari*el, her fountains of tears were unlocked, 
and poun'd forth their streams, greatly to the 
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relief of a lieart that until then seemed on lire. 
As soon as she could speak, she begged Kitty 
to hide her from her angry father — ^lier mother 
slie knew would storm awhile^ but for tluit she 
cared nothhig; ber ftUboi* '* if .sober/' sbesaid, 
she could never meet him — ^>ho bad injm'od 
him too deeply tii bopo iov forgivonobd. Ob I 
sister, since you forglvo me, bido mO) at least 
for to-night, and don't let nny one ktiow tbat 
I am here/' 

To this Kitty uccuded, and while Tripbenia 
went quietly up to tbeir room, she wont back 
to tell ber mother tbat she bad biuird from 
her sister, and that she was in a frieud's house 
safe and well, and that ber mother sliould see 
her in the morning. Sbe tben drew her father 
away, as she said, to give him sonic supper, 
but in reality to pave the way for a reconcili- 
ation with Tripbenia. 

Doolittle was a man of a kind disposition, 
and loved his children, and loved their cares- 
V)a, and therefore said yes, without an effort, 
when Kitty put her arms around his neck and 
said/^ father, you will forgive her t '' Her heart 
leapt with joy to bear tbat little Word, **yes." 
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^ Oh como then, now, for die ia so miserable'' 
—and she took him by the ai*m, without 
regarding his question ^^ where f ' and led him 
up to her chamber. 

That '< there is a time for all tbingis" was 
partly proved by the fact that there is a time 
for penitence. Tlien was the time for Tri- 
phenia. She fell upon her father's neck, a 
subdued, penitent child. All the errors of 
her former conduct seemed to have conccn* 
trated upon her mind, and to be brought by 
the one groat eiTor of her stubborn temper to 
a culminating point, and from that she had 
resolved that change, improvement, and some- 
thing better should arise. In this she was 
greatly assisted by Ber fathePs ready forgive- 
ness of her fault, but still more from the fact 
that he had determined never to touch anotlier 
drop of intoxicating liquor. 

'^ In this," said he, '* my girls, I need all my 
own strength, and all that you can lend me. 
I have another severe trial for you, and to 
accomplish it in peace I shall also need your 
aid. I am utterly ruined in business, and 
have made an assignment, for the benefit of 



\ 
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my oreditonii of all my pi*operty, thts hoiue 
and Airniture included, except the tbw plain 
things that we shall need in the eonntry, 
where wo are to go to-morrow ; and I want 
year assistance to reconcile your mother, who 
has so often declared that she never Will go 
back alive ; and, I am sorry to say, she has 
been sustained by her daughters, against the 
convictions of their father." 

'^ But shall not be any more. If yoU have 
been unfortunate, and find it best to return to 
the old place, you never shall say again tliat 
we were stubborn and prevented it, and I 
hope mother will be reasonable. Have you 
told her?" 

^' Not yet ; but I will, now tliat I haVe got 
somebody to help me. Shall I do it to-night ?" 

*< Yes, now ; the sooner the better ) let^s 
have it over with. Don't you say so, sister f" 

^'Certainly; and then we shall be better 
prepared for our task to-morrow." 

Poor f^irb, they little knew what that task 
was to be. Although now is generally the 
best time, it was not so in this case. iiLvf*^ 
DoolittJc, with uU lier scolding of her husband 
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for drinking, was not beraelf entirely free ftom 
that foolish vice. Besidetiy she had been all 
day in a state of intense nervons excitement, 
wliich was aggravated by several potationsi 
taken as certain antidotes for her disease. 

*' It would have been better to have waited 
until morning, before breaking the news to 
her ;" that is, so said they all, after the result 
was known. Who knows? Better say, all is 
for the best, however inscrutable. '^ I want," 
said Doolittle, '' to have a little talk with you 
about moving to the country." 

<^ Well, I don't want to hear anything about 
it. I have told you often enough never to 
speak to me again on the subject When I 
am dead yon may carry me, not before ; I tell 
yon that, once for all, and let that be the end 
of it." , 

" But it can't be the end of it ; we have got 
to move from here ; this house and furniture 
has got to be sold to pay my debts. I have 
failed." 

'' I know you have ; yon have been failing 
ever since I knew you. If you have drank up 
this hou90, it is no more than I expected ; but 
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I can tell yon, nobody is going to get me ont 
aliTe. I am not going to take mj girls back 
to the conntry, after I have spent so much to 
give them a genteel city education, and have 
got a fashionably furnished house for them to 
live in : depend upon that. If you choose to 
go, you may go, and the girls and I — " 

^'Tlie girls have already agreed to go, so it 
will be you who will have to stay alone.'* 

** It is a He ; it is no such thing ; my girls — " 

" IJave both agreed to go with father, and 
have come to urge you to consent to go with 
ue freely." 

" Freely ! freely ! ha I go freely 1 then I 
am to be coerced if I don't go freely, am I ? 
Hold your tongue — you are a pretty baggage 
•*-how that word grated upon Triphenia's ear 
— ^to join your father in a conspimcy against 
me. No, I won't go, I tell you all, to save 
you from falling dead at my feet I — I — I — 
Oh, God forgive me I — husband I — Kitty I — 
Tri e—e—Oh !" 

Mrs. Doolittle was ready to go ; the period 
had arrived when she would make no further 
opposition. As she was uttering the wohlf. 



** falling dead at 1117 feoV she bad risen from 
her chair, and stretched out her hands in a 
menacing manner towai*ds the girls, upon 
whom her nnger seemed to fall most bitter, 
for having, as she thought, deserted her, and 
gone over to her husband's side. For a 
moment she looked wildly terrible ; so much 
so that they were afraid to ai>proAch her. Mr. 
Doolittle had seen so many of her hysteric 
iits that he was not alarmed, until her voice 
changed to tliat of prayer, and then he hardly 
knew whether it was penitence or anger, until 
she called him and the girls by name, and in 
trying to finish Triplienia's name, turned 
black in the face with suftbcatiun, and before 
he could spring across the room to caitch her, 
she pitched forward toward his outstretched 
arms, and fell heavily upon the carpet, a 
corpse. 

The time had come. Oh, how soon I '' When 
I am dead you may carry me." He carried 
her first to a sofa, and othei's rushed out for a 
surgeon. First one, then two, three, for not- 
withstanding it was midnight, the news spread, 
and each one that heard it ran for anotlier 
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doctor. It was of no use. The first one pro- 
nounced her dead — dead from suffocation — a 
very common effect upon obese pei*8ons of 
violent temper, resulting from sudden angor. 



:.l 
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CHAPTER IX- 

8U Ifonihii 00 Time's Uailrotd— Talk of Morriago— 8«im1- 
ble Conclariou to get ready flnt^Preparation fbr Home* 
keeping—The Now Houae— A Pleasant Surprise, 

How rapidly six months went down the 
inclined plane of Time's railroad, carrying 
along tlie daily trains of cars freighted witli 
hopes, anticipations, prospects of things to 
happen before the train reaches the final ter- 
mination ; and how anxiously had those wait- 
ing at the roadside stations, watched each day 
for the one that would bring the culmination 
of the hope nearest the heart. 

Charley Goodman was among those watch- 
ing and waiting. Yet ho was not impatient, 
for reason told him that in no six months of 
Salinda's life, had she ti*avelled so fast upon 
the road of improvement that lifts the civil- 
ized, cultivated, educated woman, above one 
bred in savage life, or I'eared in health-destroy- 
ing indolence of families who suppose them- 
selves the very acme of Christian civilization* 



i 
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'^ Six mouths/' said he to her one evening, 
^^of my probation have passed, tt is the first 
period that you set — ^ six months or a year ' — 
those were the words ; do you intend to keep 
nie waiting for the longest period t'' 

^' Why, Oharley, tlie time has gone so rap- 
idly, that I can hardly realize that so many 
months of my life have been sped tiway never 
to return. But there is a lesson in that, well 
worthy of thought — careful, sorious tl»ought ~ 
it should teach us the economy of time. To 
look backy I^annot see where I have wasted 
mine, but to look forward ft seems Us though 
I should be able to accomplish a great deal 
more in the next six months than I have in the 
past. I do hope they will be as happy ones 
to me as the past have been. And oilo~of Clio 
most happy of all the circumstances connected 
with them, is, that I am so much bettei* fitted 
to be your wife than I was before." 

"Then when will you be that coveted 
object r 

*' Vou remember the promise — * six months 
or a year ' — I shall leave it to you to decide, 
aftet* 1 state a few circumstances. Neither of 
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IM having previously determined np<m oar 
marriage at thia time, neither are prepared ; 
and I have not been six montlis studying 
economy, without learning what a waste of 
time it would be to get married before we are 
prepared. Some romance reading young girls, 
seom to think that it would bo the very per^ 
fection of cunning mystery, to get married so 
suddenly or so slyly, that none of their friendi» 
would know of the courtship, until they were 
introduced as Mrs. Jones or Mrs. Smith. But 
that is not the case with us — it is well known 
that we are alBanced — wo make no mystery of 
our intention to get married — when we get 
ready — ^and that is what I propose now to do; 
and that will be carrying out the principles of 
economy that I have learned in tl^is house. It 
is now the beginm'ng of winter: the year will 
end in l^ay, that sweetest of all the months of 
the year for a bright honey-moon ; and during 
the winter I will devote my leisure time to 
looking up, buying, making, and getting 
together all the little et ccteras of house-kee{>- 
ing; in doing which I shall find the advice 

of Mrs. Savery and the assistance of Lillie 

11* 
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almo«t inyalimble. Iii the meantime you aliall 
determine where we are to live, and get our 
hoase ready, and next May-day we will moye 
into it in the morning, and at dinner time yon 
shall have yonr first meal provided by the 
hands of your own dear wife. Now, is not 
that a lesson of economy, worth all the roman- 
tic marriages of Orotna Green {" 

^^ Ton are a blessed angel, and you shall be 
my guide, I hope, through a long life of 
happiness." 

'' Rather, we will go hand-in-hand, my voice 
cheering you, and your strength sustaining 
me. It is Uius a man and wife should livci 
and then they will be happy." 

It was very tnie, as Salinda said, that the 
advice of Mrs. Savery would prove invalua- 
ble in providing for house-keeping. Her 
father was willing to purchase almost atty 
amount of costly furniture, but Salinda stead- 
ily rofasod. She wanted first to see where it 
was to bo put, and then she would determine 
what she would have. 

" That yon shall see to-moiTow morning," 
said Chart ey. It was now winter, but one of 
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those clear, mild days that make an Ameriean 
winter so delightful, when Salinda went to see 
the spot selected for her Aiture home. She 
was aware that sometliing had heen going on 
for some time between Mr. Savory and Char- 
ley, which they were not disposed to let her 
into the secret of; but whether it was a house 
or some nrticlo of furniture, she was not cer- 
tain. However, this clear, tieautiful morning 
was to determine the extent of their secrets. 
Just on tlie outskirts of the town lived old 
Captain Peabody, whose wife kept the cow 
that eat tlie grass saved by Frank from the 
garden borders and grass plot. Salinda had 
often admired the place, it was so neat, with 
its large garden and fruit trees, and little 
white stable, and old well, and green grass, 
and shady yard ; but the old house, like its 
old occupants, had been in its prime fifty 
years ago. Both had seen their day, and the 
old lady had gone to her last home, leaving 
her old partner the sole occupant of their late 
one — now home no more; and he had been 
persuaded to part with it, and go and spend 
the remainder of his days with a danghter in 
the oouiitrv. It wns a sad thin* to «ro and 
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leave a house wkei*e he had lived ttver fifty 
jearsi and all the choice trees and shrubs that 
bore fruit and flowers ; but it was a consola- 
tion to the old man to know into whose hands 
all his treasured things were going to fall, and 
that the place would be occupied by those 
who would not only permit, but welcome his 
occasional visits. 

*^if it wani't for the poor old house looking 
so shabby," said Capt. Peabody to Charley 
Goodaian, ^' I would ofl^r to sell you my place, 
becaus»e your Salinda would so appreciate the 
garden and fruit, and all the little conve- 
niences that make life comfortable; and I 
would sell it to you cheaper than to any other 
person I know of, because I know that I should 
always meet with such a kind welcome and 
sweet smile from her^ when 1 came to look 
after my pet trees, and, perhaps, use my pru- 
wjuing knife here and there as it was needed. 
I really must stipulate for the privilege of 
" trimming the grape vines every season, as I 
could not bear to see them grow Worthless for 
want of care. Ah ! it is not many yeara timt 
I shall care for them at best.'* 

" No matter for the shabhincss of the hou^e ; 
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you know I am a carpenter, and can Boon fix 
that ; if you have a mind to aell me the place, 
you shall i etain your old bed room, and always 
find it in order whoever you will come down 
and spend a night or a week or mouth in your 
old home. I shall think it good economy to 
make such an arrangement, for the many 
things that you can teach me, not only in 
pininiug the vinos, but in everything else, by 
which you have kept the place in such carder 

I 

tliat it attracts the attention of all passing by ; 
and as for Salindu, you know how mucli she 
loves a garden and shru))bery/' 

'^ And shall have it. I don't want the 
money, but I suppose it is worth a thousand 
dollars, perhaps it would sell for more, but no 
matter ; I want that sum secured to my four 
grandchildren, when they come of age, and 
the place is youre ;Js it a bargain t " 

" It is ; I will have the papers prepared to> 
morrow, and go to work at once, and you shall 
soon see how quick I can cure tlie house of its 
shabby appearance. If you please, do not tell 
Balinda; I want to give her a pleasant little 
surprise." 



■^ 
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He did 80 upon the morning mentioned. 
The place wu about a mile fW>m ith Savery'i, 
and the day clear, dry 'and bracing. He 
offered td get a carriage, bnt she sitnply said, 
" would that be good economy ? " It Would not, 
because the walk was not only pleasant, but 
in such air, particularly healthy. It would bo 
good economy for ladies to take mittiy such 
walks. 

The plan arranged was, that Mrs. Savery 
and the girls should start whenever they got 
ready, and Mr. Savery and Charley would 
meet them at the Capt. Peabody place, whore, 
It wa^ understood, they were at work fixing 
up the house for sale, and go from there to 
the house he talked of occupying, which was 
close by, in that pleasant noigliboriiood. 

" Dear me, Mrs. Savery," said Salinda, " do 
look what a pretty cottage they have made 
where the old house used to stand. I declare I 
wish Charley could have bought that, it would 
have been i)erfectly lovely. Who did he say 
was going to live there! I am afraid that I 
•hall break the tenth commandment." 

" I hope not; I do not rocolloct that he ever 
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told me who was going to live here, but who- 
ever it is will have a very pleasant home ; the 
old man has a valuable collection of fruit/'' 

" Whoever has it, I hojie will give him a 
share while he lives; I am sure he is entitled 
to it over and above all the money price." 

^^ TliAt is a good sentiment, Salinda ; lot us 
step in and inquire who the new owner is, and 
whether ho will be likely to carry out your 
wishes." 

They found, upon examination, that the old 
house had not been taken away entirely; it 
was only, remodeled. The frame was one of 
the old sort of solid oak, calculated to endure 
for ever, upon its firm stone-wall foundation, 
that extended to the bottom of a dry cellar, 
and tliero refuted upon a rock. Upon such a 
foundation a more modern form had been 
wrought out of the old fabric. The large 
stone chimney had been removed from the 
center, and two brick tops added to the roof, 
which had been changed into a gothic form, 
and tops are only needed where stoves take 
the place of heartli-stones. In the place of 
the chinmoy was now a ntair-way to four good 
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bed-roointi above, and to cellar, milk-room, 
and coal-room below. 

The space formerly occupied by the stair- 
way was now included in a hall; so that, in- 
stead of a cramped, narrow entry, there was 
a fine, roomy space, which would often be 
used for a sitting-room in summer. The par- 
lor was the same old square room, the white 
ash floor of which had never known a carpet; 
but how chaugod its appearance ; for in place 
of the groat Htone lire-place stood a briglit 
coal stove, and the little windows of small 
panes of gliiss had given way to a large pro- 
jecting window upon each — ^the north and 
east — side, reaching from floor to ceiling, 
which, wit!) the walls, had been papered upon 
the half century old plastering. 

The '^ common room " had undergone ano- 
ther metamorphosis; for the back windows 
were hidden by a new building for a kitcheu, 
store-room and pantries, the latter of which 
formerly occupied the cast end of this room, 
but had been removed, and the roont carried 
out six feet, with long windows opening on 
the north, south and oa^t sides, making a plea- 
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faiit alcove botli Bummer and winter, looking 
out npon the grass-plot and flower-garden, 
and within reach of two plum treea and a 
nectarine. 

At tho other end of this room was a bed- 
room — it was the one that this good couple 
had slept in tor fifty years, and it looked as 
though it might have been occupied up to 
this iiKuneiit by tho sumo pei*sons without 
cliange. It wiva the only thing unchanged 
about tho Iioudo. Salinda expressed her sur- 
prise. She was delighted with every thing 
HJie saw, and admired tlie tnste of the new 
purchaser in all his alterations ; but this room 
was a phenomenoi/, and she exclaimed, '' What 
does it mean ?" 

^' It is the intention of the old captain to 
pay the new occupant an occasional visit, to 
look after his favorite fruit trees, and prune 
and keep them in bearing — ^' 

*• And to eat the fruit, 1 liope." 

" Yes, I hope so, for many years ; and tlie 
purchaser has thought how ploasant it would 
be for the old man at such times to occupy 
his old r4K)ni, just ha he did when the place 
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was all hiB own. It will be pleasant, t(K>| I 
hope to the new owners." 

'' Yes, and fi^ratefa] in the sight of Heaven, 
to see sne)> kind consideration for the aged, 
the poor boroavod old man. How it must 
ease the pang with which he parted with hits 
home. Oh t I could hug the purchaser to my 
heart for this," said Salinda, with enthusiasm. 

" Then do it," said Oliarley, bursting into a 
joyous laugh, in which ho was joined by the 
others, while, he folded the astonished, but 
thrice happy girl, in his arms. Happy to 
tliink this lovely home was hers — ^liappy to 
tliink the praise of this noble act which she 
had so applauded, was due to the man she 
had chosen for a husband — chappy to think 
with what care and pleasure she, with her 
own hands, would keep that i^om always in 
order, while the old man would teach her the 
names, and how to tend aitd cultivatx) the 
various trees and plants of tlie garden. As 
the children sometimes say, site was ^' happy 
all over." 

"You told me," said Charley, "that I should 
have all winter to get a house ready, and when 
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I had got it, you oould t«ll what you wanted 
to furnish it with ; I am now ready for your 
part ; I only stipulate that you shall not order 
any furniture, except carpets and crockery 
and small articles, 'until you see me again 
upon that subject." 

<' Another surprise, I suppose ; but you have 
nothing in store that can make me any more 
happy than I am now — I am full — my excess 
of pleasure is almost childish. Ohi this is 
such a home; such a lovely pleasant place, 
that I feel as though I could not be thankfiil' 
enough. But I will not let my pleasure in- 
terfere with my business, if I am to buy the 
furniture, the iirst thing is to get the measure- 
ment of the rooms for tlie carpets. Will you 
give me that-, while I make a memorandum, 
as we go from room to room, with Mrs. 
Savory's assistance, of the various articles 
necessary — mind the word, necessary — for 1 
intend to get no others, that we shall require. 
Lillie, will you act as clerk, you are so quick 
with a pencil? Here is my memorandum 
book. Where shall we begin ? *' 

*^ln tho kitchen, certainly," said Mrs. 
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Savery/ ^^ for tlM^re^ of all other |)art8 of the 
house, is where things are necessary, yet there 
is where they are most neglected^ In the first 
place, Lillio, you may make a uieuiurandum 
of tlie tin ware from your recollection ot what 
we have at home ; and always bear in mind, 
Balinda, that buying cheap tin ware is throw- 
ing money away; none, but tlie very best 
double plate, should ever be used, and such 
will last a life time — the poorest kind will 
wear out in a year. Upon the sumo principle, 
heverbuy low priced earthen ware, particu- 
larly that which looks like the substatMie of a 
bbiUnion brick^ when broken. The solid strong 
stone ware costs, perliapH, a ^ttm*4:er-mOl'e, and 
is worth ten times as much as the other. 

^' The same remark will apply to iron and 
wooden ware ; it is nmch more economical to 
buy the best at fii*st. Put down a lookiiTg 
glass, Lillie; every kitchen should have a 
looking glass, so that whoever has occasion to 
go from tliere to the parlor may not be movtl- 
fied, when she catches a glance in the great 
mirror, t(» see that her hair or dress is all 
awry. A little glass here, that will only cost 
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half ft dollar, will aave many a dollar's worth 
of time spent in nmningup stairs, ^jnst to fix 
my hair.' 

^^ You want a good strong oil cloth on the 
floor ; it will save twice its cost in labor before 
it is worn out. Yon mnst have plenty of 
kitchen towels ; if you don't, it is ten chances 
to one but the first hired girl you have will 
take a damask table cloth to wipe tiic dislies, 
and a fine wiping towel for a pot cloth. The 
best material in the world, for kitchen cloths, 
is our country tow linen ; it is worth five times 
as much as the imported crash — trash would 
be a better name — that almost every body 
uses." 
"What do you advise about carpets?" 
"That you buy a substantial three-ply 
carpet of tiome only medium dark pattern and 
cheerful colors, which will in a measure cor- 
respond with the furniture, for this room, 
where you will spend nearly all your time. 
For the parlor, you may as well got a good 
Brussels, that will last you a life time, but 
mind that the pattern is one that has some 
resemblance* to something iu the world, and 
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that In both figure and color, it is cheerftif. 
As your stairs are not in a position for show, 
when the front door is open, I should put 
down a strip of soft matting, just to break the 
sounds of the step. You know stair cai*poting 
is going out of fashion and paint is substituted. 
For your bed-rooms, I would buy a good piece 
of ingrain, or three-ply, enough to carpet all 
tile rooms alike. Oet a pattern of sott colors, 
a prominent one of which should be green, 
and the figures, flowers and foliage. As to 
your bedding, you will find it good economy 
to get that of good quality throughout. You 
should have both cotton and linen sheets and 
pillow cases. 

*' There, I think that memorandum will last 
you till next week, and then we will come out 
again and see how things look, and what 
Charley has to say about the other furniture.^' 

Next week they did come out again, and 
sure enough, there was another surprise. Mrs. 
Lovewell had, unbeknown to Salinda, em- 
ployed a man to put down the carpets, and 
Charley had been busy with his part of the 
plot. He had learned from the Saverys how 
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iniicli of the fnrnitnre of a house he could 
make with his own hands, and while the ordi- 
nary work of his trade was slack daring the 
M'intor, he had thns employed himself, and 
with the assistance of a painter had succeeded 
most admirably. Salinda found the four bed- 
rooms occupied witli bedsteads, bureaus, wash- 
stands, tables and chairs, the cost of which 
would bear no comparison to the mahogany 
and rose-wood ones that she was tempted to* 
buy at the Doolittics' sale, because, as the 
uuetiofieer said, they \vent at such a great 
sacriiico upon iirat cost 

'' Shall I bid V said Charley to Mr. Savery, 
when thoy were selling " so very low." 

" No, no ; you don't want them — ^you can 
make better ones in your own shop with a 
few boards, a saw, plane, and hammer, and 
naik, and a little paint." 

So he did; and now, here they were. 
" This," said Mi-s. Savery, " is the oak-room— 
this the maple-room— this the black-walnut 
room — and this von have so hidden the kind 
of wood, that we shall have to distinguitih it 
by the color." 
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^^ No, we will diBtinguiBli it by the orna- 
ment; we will call it the tulip-room. Tlie 
articles are made of the wood ot* the American 
tulip-tree, and the painter has very appropri- 
ately chosen tlie flower and loaf for an ortia- 
inent ; just as yon see in the oak-room, the 
handles of the bureau are carved acorns, 
and oak-leaves, and on the walnut and 
tnaple, there is the representation of a leaf 
•in gilt. 

^^I will add, as they are wanted, more 
h*ames for lounges, such as I have In this room 
and the sitting-room below, where you will 
And all the necessary tables, benches, etc. ; 
and I would have tried my hand at the parlor 
furniture, hut your mother would not consent. 
Your father wanted to buy everything, but I 
said No, and now he is as much delighted as 
his daughter appears to bo ; and he declares 
^hat he intends to quit business and come and 
live with us — ^lie has already chosen the oak- 

• » 

room, and says it pleases him better than any 
imported funiiture. You know ho is a great 
tariff man, and goes for home manufactures, 
and this kind of furnishhig just suits his 
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QotioQB. He insisted tliat all the caipetiiig 
should be Americim." 

While Balinda was enjoying her raptnrea, 
to see bow nice everything looked, and won- 
dering how all these changes would affect the 
good old man, to whom they owed so mnch 
for the embellishments of the ground, which 
no amount of industry could bave given them 
in the short time it had taken to metamor- 
pbose the house, she was startled with the 
feeling of a hand upon her sboulder--Bome 
one bad approached unseen, and she turned 
suddenly, and met the smiling face, glowing 
beneatb tbe snowy locks of the man she was 
just talking about in words of such heart- 
feeling. In another moment — it was impulse 
witbout premeditation — a sort of magnetic 
attraction — ^be was pressing bcr in bis arms, 
wbile she gave him a child- like, affectionate 
kiss. 

" I will tell you what be^inka — ^how he 

feels — ^that in giving up bis old home to 

strangers, be never sball feel like a stranger 

among them. You will bo to me more like a 

<lear obild of my own, than a stranger, and 

12 
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all this change does not grieve me half as 
teuch as it would to come back to the same 
old house I left, and find an old hat here, a 
))illow or old rags there, filling the^ broken 
windows, and the wholo house occupied with 
dirt and squalid wretchedness. It is the first 
time I have seen my old home since I I^tlt it — 
the change is very great, to be sure, but all 
for the best." 

Salinda then took the old man through the 
house, and showed him the new arrangements 
and conveniences, with all of which he ex- 
pressed as much delight as though he had 
nuide them himself for a favonte child. At 
last she opened the door of his old bed-room ; 
and when he saw that amid all the altera- 
tions, this had been preserved without cluitige, 
his heart was too full for utterance. He knew 
the object, and felt the full force of the kind 
act ; nnd tears trjckled down his cheeks, as he 
stood offering up a mental prayer for those 
M'ho showed such feeling for others, that they 
should never lack ministering angels to their 
own declining years. 

It is strange how little is required to move 
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the human heart, and eince anch trifling acts 
of kindly feeling of one to another produce 
BO much }iappino68 to giver as well as receiver, 
that we are not more anxious to be kind to 
one another. 

Time now sped on rapidly with the prepara- 
tions for Iiousekeeping. Few seem to under- 
stand the economy, however, of all these 
preparations before marriage, instead of after ; 
for then the time of the young wife is more 
or less absorbed by calls of friends, many of 
which must be returned, or friends and ac- 
quaintances will feel that the laws which 
govern the courtesies of life have been vio- 
lated. 

March, that month of storm, cold and blus- 
tering winds, snows and rains, with alternate 
freezing and thawing, which makes it one of 
the most uncomfortable months of all the 
year, had come and gone almost unnoticed by 
Snlinda and the Saverys, so busy were they 
in this work of preparation. April, too, with 
its sunshine and showers, its summer hot 
days, and chilling cold, was rapidly going 
down the smooth ways that launch the gliding 
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monthfl into eternity, deep-freighted as they 
are with whatever serves to nmice up the cargo 
of joys or sorrows of human life. May-day 
was now rapidly approaching, and May-day 
had been set apart by Salinda for that — to a 
young woman — most important of all days of 
her life — ^lior wedding-day. - 

During the winter there had been one sub- 
ject frequently talked over' among those who 
occupied the sitting-room, and made up that 
pleasant family circle at the Saverys. T)iat 
subject was the Doolittle family. The change 
was indeed a wonderiul one. Triphenia had 
kept her promise to her father to the letter ; 
for she had done all a child could do to make 
his home a pleasant one, and in this she nad 
been ably assisted by Kitty. Mi*s. Savery had 
been out several times to visit and advise 
with them, and her instructions were well fol- 
lowed. Triphenia said hIic was determined 
to win her approbation as a housekeeper, to as 
great a degree as she had lost her respect, 
while absorbed in tlie folly of trying to ape a 
class that all her antecedents had unfitted her 
for. Being naturally of a strong mind, full of 
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the raw material out of whidi proper educa- 
tion makes a smart, sensible woman, she was 
qnick to learn, and six mouths' practical 
education had pmdnced almost as groat a 
change in her, as the same period had in Cap- 
tain Peabodv's old li«>usi». Salinda and Lillio 
had often visited the girU in their humble 
home in the country, and always came away 
as much delighted with their visit, as they 
had been formerly disgust^. 

The girls had been persuaded, too, into a 
new course of reading, and Salinda and Lillie 
had both undertaken to furnish them books 
with their own notes and comments, and re- 
ferences to particular chapters, pages or sen- 
tences. Charley Goodman, too, had entered 
into the spirit of the thing, and used to come 
every spare evening, and while Mrs. Savory 
and the girls plied their busy needles, he 
whiled the time away reading aloud ; and 
Mr. Savory, wlionever the occasion offered, 
added some comments, and Frank acted as 
note-taker, which Lillie afterwards wrote out 
and sent to the Doolittle girls. 

It is perfectly surprising, the amount of in- 
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formation that may be thus treasared up in a 
family, by this economical use of time in the 
long winter months. 

It should encourage all of us in the prosecu- 
tion of a good work, when we read what a 
beneficial influence was wrouglit upon those 
wayward girls. Triphenia and Kitty, by 
these friendly epistles of good advice and en- 
couragement, and the notices of good books, 
with extracts from their pages, by M'hich a 
new taste for reading was acquired, and a very 
vicious habit of reading none but the most ex- 
citing novels got rid of, by which both mind 
and morals were improved. 

The last day of April at length arrived. The 
wedding dress was all ready ; it was a simple, 
plain white muslin ; no more expensive than 
would be appropriate for the daughter of a 
very humble mechanic. Salinda had steadily 
rejected all the oifei*s of her parents to provide 
costly apparel, or jewelry ornaments. "I 
already have enough," she said, *' and I will 
not grieve a woman who has devoted so much 
attention to teaching me economy, as Mrs. 
Savery has, by incurring a useless expendi- 
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tore." She only asked jnst enough besides her 
own simple dress, to apparel her bridesmaid, 
the dear Lillio, ju8t like heraelf, and give a 
new suit to " brother Frank." 

Mr. Lovewoll had made it '* a matter of 
business" to pay Mrs. Savery punctually every 
montli the sum stipulated forSalinda^s ^' board 
and tuition." He was always careful to insert 
these terms in every receipt ; and he was just 
about as careful to send the money on the last 
day of tlio month, as he was to pay his notes 
in bank ; and it was always sent in gold. In 
the excitement of this busy^ eveniug, this 
wonted punctuality liad been forgotten by the 
recipients, but not by the payer of the money, 
and while they were sitting as usual after tea, 
in their family cliit-chat, a ring was heard 
upon the door-boll, and while Salinda was 
wondering if that could bo father and mother, 
the regular monthly messenger was ushered 
into the room with his " little matter of busi- 
ness." 

" I wish," thought Lillio, " that Mr. Pre- 
cision had for oneo forgotten that this is the 
last day of the month, in the evening, and 
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that to-morrow we are going to have a wed< 
ding here," for Salinda had etipulated that 
the might be married in a honse that had been 
to her a home for the happiest yfear of her 
life. 

Mi's. Sftvery thought aa she took the pack- 
age and signed the receipt, " I wonder if this 
punctual man of business formality will let the 
year pass \vithout ever expressing a single 
word of approbation, except this regulAr pay- 
ment for * board and tuition ' ?" 

There was nothing to indicate that the man 
felt that he had any other obligation to dis- 
eharge, and Mrs, Saveiy bowed her head 
tpon her hand, it must be owned," slightly 
sad. She was not a vain woman, but she had 
that good tJ'ait in human nature which 
prompts many a no1)1e action«=aJove of ap- 
probation. She was so absorbed in thought, 
that she did not notice that the man, before ho 
left the room, had crossed over and handed a 
package to Liliie, who was just then wishing 
the man had not come there. He simply said : 
"This is for you, Miss Lillio Savery," and 
bowed himsolf out of the room. 
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Lillie Bat iu a maze of wonder, eyeing the 
formidable seal which had been affixed by 
the old clork with as much Bcrupnloas exact- 
ness as though he was going to send it by 
mail, instead of being his own postman. 

''You might as well break it,'* said her 
father. 

''Break what?" said her mother,, for the 
first time looking up and seeing the astonish- 
mont depicted in Lillio^s face, as she looked 
at the package in her hand. Mrs. Savery 
now wondered. Lillie soon solved tlie won- 
der, by clipping the envelope and displaying 
the contents, the most noticeable of which 
was a bank stock certificate, made out in the 
name of Jotham Savory in trust for his daugh- 
ter Lillie, for one thousand dollars. 

Tliere was a short letter addressed to Miss 
Lillie Savery, begging her to accept the 
enclosed " as a marriage portion, whenever 
that event may occur, as a very slight and 
perfectly inadequate expression of the deep 
sense of gratitude due you and your family, 
from your truly sincere friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Lovewell.'' 



I ( 
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Tears trickled down the cheeks of Mrs. 
Savery, as Lillie i*ead the note, which though 
very short, was very expressive. Her love of 
approbation was fnlly gratified. 

It was, perhaps, very well that all minds 
were just now diverted from this subject by 
another. Susan said a gontlomaii was waiting 
in the passage to speak with Mr. Savery, who 
went out and said a few M'ords in so low a 
tone tliat the voices could not be distinguished, 
except as he said to the stranger, " Wait till I 
speak with the girls." 

What could he be waiting for? What was 
to be said to tlie girls ? That \vi\» soon known, 
for Mr. Savery came back witli an unusnally 
serious face, and as he entered, said, ''Poor 
Doolittlel" 

** Poor Doolittle !" replied Mre. Savery ; 
** why, you alarm me ; what has happened ?" 

'^ Nothing has happened yet ; but he is 
likely to lose his housekeeper — that is, his 
oldest one. Triphenia is going to be mar- 
ried, and like Saliuda, she has chosen Hay- 
day for her wedding day." 
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*<Then the won't be here — nor Kitty, I 
suppose. ^ Then who will stand np with Lillief 
What a misfortune !" 

<' I don't know about that ; that all depends 
upon circumstances. She will c5me, if you 
will agree to have a double wedding here, 
and then all go together out to her husband's 
home in the country." 

m 

"Well, now, in the first place, we should 
like to know who we are going to entertain, 
and whore we are going to be entertained. 
Who is the happy man ?" 

" Keally, I never thought to ask his name ; 
but he iH in the hall; I will call him in to 
speak for himself." 

He threw o]>en the door, and the gentleman 
came forward. LiLie was the first to probe 
the mystery, which he endeavored to keep up 
by holding his hat before his face. She 
sprang forward, and had her arms around his 
neck before he had fairly emerged into the 
light, uttering a wild exclamation of joy, as 
she repeated, " Uncle Samuel — uncle Samuel 
— I thought so : I knew it must be him, for I 
am sure Triphenia never loved any body else; 
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and now what a gooi wife she will make him t 
But how sly they have been, though !'' 

u 

IF my readers can imagine a more happy 
wedding party than the one that lunched at 
the Suverys, and dined at the old Whitlock 
farm, on the lirst of May, 185-, or better or 
more happy wives than those that preside 
now, at this moment, over Whitlock House 
and Feabody Cottage, I shall leave them to 
their imagination. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE STORY UP A DIME A DAT. 

lOH^inaUf prMtd i» Tks 7Hfr«fi«, /Vo. 7, USCk] 

What tbaU wo Buy?— What one INme PurohMod— A Lm- 
■on Loarnod— What Oood can be Done with a Dime- 
Dying to LiTo- Starving without Dying— Dlmea Waited 
—Economy in {'uel— Wasted Fuel— Ohipe worth Bafing 
—Heat Wasted— Fire Kindlera. 

Onk Dimk. — 'Tis a little Biim — 'tis often 
l(iven for a drink or a cigar— 'tiB soon burned 
out and wasted. It takes ten dimes to make 
a dollar, and a dollar is a common price for 
a single meal. It is soon eaten — its effects 
arc not lasting, except when it produces 
dyspopsiu, and then it often costs a hundred 
dimes to purchase medicine that does not 
cure the disease. 

To those who never dine for less than a 
dollar, how unsatisfactory would be a dinner 
for a Dime I Reader, have you ever reflected 
how many entire families in tliis city, where 
food is so dear, dine, every day, for less than 
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one Dime t Did you ever think of bestowing 
one Dime for charitable purposes, and how 
much good that would dot What if every 
subscriber to the Weekly Tribune should give 
one Dime, with his subscription, to be ap- 
plied to the necessities of the needy, and 
deserving poor, in this city — did yott ever 
consider what a sum it would be! Look at 
it — 176,000 subscribers, at one Dime, each, 
is $17,600 ! What if it were applied to pur- 
chase bread, say at five cents a loaf I It 
l^ould buy 3,600,000 loaves of bread. What 
if wo should announce that such a quantity 
of bread was about to be given to the poor, 
in this city ! The whole land would rejoice. 
Row much can be done with one Dime ! 

Let us see what we would do with it if we 
had but one — only one Dime in the world — 
and yet with that must provide for a family 
consisting of a mother and four children for 
a whole day. We would not buy bakers' 
brea^ at sixpence a loaf— very small loaves, 
too, never weighing over a pound, however 
moist or however adulterated with corn, po- 
tatoes, or buckwheat, which are harmless — 
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or with plaster of PariB^ lime, alnm, tnlpbate 
of sine, gronnd bones, and we do not know 
how many other deleterious substances. No, 
we would not buy bikers'. bread with our 
Dime, nor would we buy fine flour at six or 
seven cents a pound, else some of the chil- 
dren would go hungry. We might buy com 
meal and make a cheap cake, or a pot of 
mush, or a larger pot of porridge, or we might 
buy two pounds of hominy, and then our 
Dime would feed the family one full meal ; 
but to this latter article there is one objection. 
Where is the fuel to come from to cook this 
mc98 ? for corn, more than any other grain, 
requires cooking to make it palatable and 
wholesome. Two, three, or even four hours 
of slow boiling is not too much. Our Dime 
will not cook as well as buv the corn meal or 
hominy. What then i Potatoes ! Let us 
see. They require least cooking ; but they 
cost, with all their water — and they are more 
than half water — two cents and a half a 
pound at retail. 

Then they are not cheap food after all. 
It will not do to spend our Dime for potatoes. 
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What thent It is no easy stady to learn 
how to proonre the most human food for a 
Dime ; to ascertain how many hungry mouths 
may be fed — how many empty stomachs sat- 
isfied, for one Dime. It is a study too much 
neglected. It should bo taught in all Public 
Schools. Certainly in all Charity, Industrial, 
and Bagged Schools, where children are fed 
as well as taught. What better wisdom 
could yon teach them than how to procure 
the* most food for a Dime? It is a little 
coin, hut can be made to. expand. It would 
be real charity — ^genuine charity— practical 
charity — to teach such scholars economy in 
food ; not how to eat less, to live upon less-— 
for Heaven knows some of them live upon 
little enough now — but to teach them what 
to buy, in case of emergency, with a little 
coin — only one Dime. Wo have lately 
learned that lesson, and we will teach it to 
you. We learned it of a woman — ^that is, the 
practical operation of it — though she says 
she learned it of us, from something she read 
about economizing food, in the Triiuns* 

** t had," said she, '^ one day last week, 
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only one Dime in the world, and that was to 
feed me and my four children all day ; for 
I wonld not ask for credit, and I would not 
borrow, and I never did beg. I did live 
through the day, and I did not go hungry. I 
f<^d myself and family with one Dime." 

"How?" 

'* Oh, that wiH not all. I bought fuel, too." 

*' What, witli one Dime t" 

" Yea, with one Dime ! I bought two 
cents' worth of ooke, becaxise that is chea|>er 
than coal, and beoiuir^o I could kindle it with 
a piece of paper in my little furnace, with 
two or three little bits of charcoal that some 
careless boy had dropped in the street just 
in my path. With three cents I bought a 
scraggy piece of salt pork, half fat and half 
lean, lliero might have been half a pound 
of it — the man did not weigh it. Now half 
my money wan gone, and the show for 
breakfaftt, dinner, and supper was certainly a 
very poor one. With the rest of my Dime I 
bought four cents' worth of white beans. J3y- 
the-by, I got these at night, and soaked them 
in tepid water on a neighbor's stove till 
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morning. I had one cent left. I bought one 
centos worth of corn meal, and the grocery 
man gave me a red-pepper pod.*' 

*» What was that for ?" 

'* Wait a little — you shall know. Of all 
things, peppers and onions are appreciated 
by the poor in winter, because they help to 
keep them warm. WiUi my meal I made 
three dumplings, and these, with the pork 
and the pepper-pod, I put into the pot with 
the beans and plenty of water (for the pork 
was salt), and boiled the whole two hours ; 
and then we had breakfast, for it; was time 
for the children to go to school. We ate one 
of the dumplings, and each had A plate of 
the soup for breakfast, and a very good 
breakfast it was. 

** T kept the pot boiling as long as Itiy coke 
lasted, and at dinner we ate half the meat, 
half the soup, and one of the dumplings. 
We had the same allowance for supper ; and 
the children were better satisfied than t have 
sometimes seen them when our food hai cost 
five times as much. The next day wo had 
another Dime — it was all I could earn for all 
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I could get to do— two pairs of men's draw- 
ers, each dayi at five cents a pair— and on 
that we lived — ^lived well. We bad a change, 
too, for instead of the corn meal and beans I 
got four cents' worth of oat-roeal and one 
cent's worth of potatoes — small potatoes, be- 
cause I could get more of them. I washed 
them clean, so as not to waste anything by 
paring, and cut them up and boiled them all 
to pieces with the meat and meal." 

"Which went furthest?" 

" I can't say. We ate it all each day, and 
did'nt feel the want of more, though the 
children said: ^Ma, don't you wish we had 
a piece of bread-and-butter, to finish off 
with?' It would have been good, to be 
sure ; but, bless me ! what would a Dime's 
worth of bread and butter be for my family ! 
But I had another change next day." 

" What, for another Dime ?" 

" Yes ; that was all wo had, day after day. 
We had to live on it. It was very hard, to 
be sure ; but it has taught me something." 

"Wliat is that?" 

"That poor folks could live a great deal 
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cheaper and better than they do, if they only 
knew how to economize their foo<). Yon 
have told them how, but they are slow to 
loarn, or loth to change from foolish old 
practices." 

" What was your next change?" 
*' Oh, yes, I was about to tell yoo that. 
Wei), I wont to the butcher's the night be- 
fore, and bought five cents' worth of little 
scrap pieces of lean beef, and I declare I 
think I got as much as a pound, and this I 
cut up into hits, and soaked over night— an 
all-important process for soup or a stew — 
cooking it in the same water. Then I bought 
two cents' worth of potatoes and one cent's 
Worth of meai — that made the eight cents ; 
two had to go for fuel every day, and the 
paper I got my ))Ui*cha8cs in served for kind- 
ling. Tlie meal I wet up into stiff dough, 
and worked out into little round balls, about 
as big as grapes, and the potatoes I cut up 
into slices, and all together made a stew, or 
chowder, seasoned with a small onion and 
part of a pepper-pod that I got with the po. 
tatoes. It was very good« but it did not go 
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quite 80 far as the sonp either duy^ or el^e 
the fresh meat tasted so good that we wanted 
to eat more. But I can tell vou, small as it 
may seem to you, there is a great deal of 
good eating in one Dime." 

So there is — what a pity everybody don't 
know it ! What a world of good might be 
done with a Dime ! 

Ileade** have you got a Dimie — that is, to 
spare— only one Dime ? Give it to that poor 
widow. Give it I No; you owe it. She 
has given you twice its value, whether you 
are one that will feast to-day on a dollar, or 
he stinted with a Dime. She has taught you 
— what you never knew before — the value 
of one Dime. 

What a pity so many should be thrown 
away I What a pity we could not teach this 
lesson of economy in food to the thousands 
who will suffer before spring for the Dimes 
wastetl, through ignorance, when Dimes were 
plenty ! Knowing how to use a Dime might 
often save a family from suffering — from 
beggary — from degradation. Tis a small coin. 
What if von invest it here, and irive this 
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article to those who would profit by learning 
how tbiay can live, and satisfy the hunger of 
five persons, all day-^for one Dime. 

Yes, it is a small coin^— ten will buy this 
book. What if you invest it, and give the 
book to some one who will profit by its 
lessons. Some have already. So hope we 
all will, and that it will bo to them dimes 
saved ; so that all who give will feel that it is 
only paying a debt ; as a correspondent does, 
who says: "I feel that I owe that poor 
widow ten dimes for wliat she has tanght mo 
about economy in living. As far as the 
matter of providing daily food for herself 
and family is concerned, she is probably 
independent ; but she wants to properly 
clothe and educate those four dear little ones. 
Please hand her the inclosed. I have never 
yet been driven to the alternative of limiting 
myself and family to one solitary Dime a 
day ; but do not know how soon such may 
be the case, when our legislators are doing so 
much to strangle the energies of our indus- 
trial population." 

Now this is one of the pleasant evidences 
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that this artiole upon economy in food is do* 
ing its mission.. 

But I must tell the writer that I did not 
do witli his dollar as he bid me. I did not 
give it to tJiat poor woman. Before I could 
see her, another came — one I knew— one who 
did live neat and respectable, and respected 
bj all who knew lior, as wife or widow of an 
honest, hard-working city carpenter; who 
dying, as we all must, loft her, at thirty-eight 
years old, with iive children under fifteen. 

Wimt a task — a living death ! Dying that 
thoy might live. With feeble health — a toil- 
worn and torn constitution — her children 
sickly — sick for want of accustomed food 
and comforts that came with the father's 
daily wages, and were daily spent, so that 
when death came, and custom — fashion^ 
with its inexorable law — demanded a costly 
coffin and an expensive ^> last home" in con* 
sccraied ground for the dead, there was no 
living left for the living — no home and food 
and lire for a family of whom it had been 
said, " How well they live I" Yes, they 
lived well, as the word goes— they did not 
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live by the laws of economy. It was a les- 
Boti never taught in their school. It was a 
heed they had never needed. They need it 
now. Now, when a Dime is more than a 
dollar then. . Now, when for one whole week, 
for that feeble, tender-reared American 
woman — and for four hungry children, who 
never, till their father's death, knew the want 
of a full meal ; they have known it often 
since — for a whole week, the only food that 
entered the widow's desolate home, was twb 
dimes' worth of dear bakers' bread. 

The only fire was made of two pecks iiof 
Coal. For food and fuel for five persons, not 
live, but seven days, three dimes and a half 
was all they had, and that was not economi- 
cally expended, as was the Dime <»f which 
you read, because the woman did not under- 
stand the art ; and it was no time to learn it, 
and her children starving the while. Just as 
well might you tell the drowning man- to 
hold on, and you would read him a disserta- 
tion upon the art of swimming. Just as well 
might you tell the hungry dog that the bone 
he stole to him was useless, because he knew 
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not the art of making soup. Three dimes 
and a half a week for a whole family t That 
it not the art of economy — it is the art of 
starving to death' without dying. It might 
sustain a family in the woods of Kentucky, 
where fuel is worthless, and com but a Dime 
a bushel, as I have often seen it sold. It is 
dearer now — very much dearer here — and no 
teaching of economy can tell a woman how 
to live upon so little. 

It was to this woman that I gave the man's 
ten dimes. I gave her, too, what another 
" friend of the poor" had sent me — some 
clothes and shoos for her children ; for of the 
latter they had none, and of the former, only 
tlic garb that makes them feel they are but 
beggars. Yet they are not — they are true- 
born American children. Perhaps, children 
of parents that did not practice economy, 
and did not lay up a store out of dimes 
wasted. Yet these should not be left to 
waste. It is poor economy to waste good 
flesh and blood — hands, heads, hearts, souls 
of our fellow-creatures. 

Yet, without the economy of saving such 
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from waste) to worse than waste the^ bust 

' Economy in food would save all from 
^-want. 

Economy in clothes would clothe all the 
destitute. 

Economy in drink would make all Heti, for 
that is all waste. 

There are six thousand drinking places in 
New York city. At many of these^ erery 
drink is a Dime. One hundred dimes* a day 
ibr the average sales is within the lintits of 
truth. Sixty thousand dollabs ! 

The amount drank at private tables is as 
much more. The loss of time and property, 
counting all the lives that rum has slaitli is 
sixty thousand more, among our six hundred 
thousand people, every day. 

Work out the sum; sec how much it is per 

— week — per month — per year — and then tell 

me if economy in drink would not make a|l 

. rich, or, at least, leave none in want of bread. 

it would make a fund to feed the poor.. 

A t)ime for a cigar ! What of it ? 

Simply that it is not economy. Whether 
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a dime or a mill, it is, in a year, ten millions 
of dimes wasted. 

Oo connt the stom on B?9adway that sell 
cigars only, and see how many that gay a 
thonsand dollars — ^ten thousand dimes a year 
for rent aloiie ! 

Tlien count in one walk from the Battery 
to Union Square, how many men — men !— 
boys — bipeds — things with hair and legs, that 



are burning out life and cigars at the same ^ 
time, and you will readily believe that there 
is in this city one hundred thousand men — ^if 
men they be — who bffrn up a Dime a day in 
tobacco. 

flow much is that a year ? Three hundred 
and sixty-five thousand dimes — thirty-six 
thousand five hundred dollars ! How many 
poor women and children tliat would feed 
and clothe, and send to school, to church, 
and into the ways of life, and hope, and hap- 
piness, to be men and women, and not pining 
slaves of want, living upon a Dime a day ! 

How many lessons of economy would all 
these wasted dimes teach! They teach us 
one great lesson now. It is this : it is not 
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eooiiumy to smoke. And perchance some of 
those who will puff the fetid odor of their 
bad breath and tobacco in your face while 
you read of this great waste of dimes, will 
laugh at your study and practice of economy 
in living, and die and leave their families 
to live, as best they may, upon a Dime 
a day. 

Economy in Fuvl. — So here let us give 
them another lesson in economy — the economy 
in making afire-^not at the end of a cigar, 
for in that there is no economv, however 
made; yet in that economy might be prac- 
ticed — but in making a fire in the family 
stove, range, or grate, where anthracite coal 
is used. 

Coal will not ignite without being first 
heated to a red heat with wood. Wood in 
costly. A load — a city load — of pine wood 
costs about two and three-fourth dollars. It 
is called a third of a cord. It is hardly an 
honest fourth. It is two cents a pound. It 
is usually cut by the sawyer three times. It 
should be cut six. It never should be cut by 
hand. That is not economv. It is cut six 
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times by maohine for the eame priee of three 
by hand, and it is spiit finer and better, 
without additional cost, by an ax driren, like 
the Baw, by steam. 

It is no longer economy to buy wood by 
the load, and have it cut and split upon the 
pavement before your door, for two reasons : 
it costs more, and burns more. It never 
will be split fine enough. The finer the 
better, if part of it be mere splinters. Then 
a small piece of paper and a match will serve 
to kindle. Put the wood all in a close bunch 
in the middle of the grate, with a small 
quantity of small pieces of coal over it. 
When these are heated, add more, a little at 
a time, until all is hot, and you will have a 
good fire. Economy in kindling a fire will 
save one half the cost of wood. Enough 
may be saved in every family in kindling 
wood alone to give a peck of coal to some 
needy one every day. 

'Tis a small bunch of wood that costs a 
Dime. I have sometimes seen it used to 
kindle one fire; and otlen seen the grate 
filled heaping full of coal that had to be all 
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reinoTed after the paper and wood had burned 
out, because the builder had never studied 
the art and economy of kindling a fire. 

Never, whether rich or poor, Buffer your 
cinders or unburnod bits of coal to be wasted 
in the ash-barrcl. Measure for measure, they 
are worth more than coal. Save tliem, soak 
them, try thorn. Water renovates the coke, 
and wet cinders upon a hot coal fire will 
make it hotter, and keep it so longer than 
fresh coal. 

Saving cinders is not meanness, it is econ- 
omy. 

To learn how to kindle a fire, is learning a 
useful lesson for life. It is a useful study of 
economy. Bemember its teachings, for the 
time may come when it will be Worth to you 
more than a Dime. 

Let me repeat, while you listen : in short, 
have your kindling wood short, and all in a 
close pile over your crumpled paper. If it 
is set up like a stack, all the better to ignite. 
Put on small coal in small quantities till your 
tire burns bright ; then add wet cinders, and 
then you will save a Dime a day. 
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No yoang gent or lady should ever be al* 
lowed A servant to kindle a fire in their own 
room. It is bad econoray. General Wash- 
ington always kindled his own fire. Are yon 
. better than him ? Besides the economy and 
advantage of learning the art of making a 
fire in yonr room, there is in the practice a 
positive economy of health. 

Wastkd Furl. — ^Tho want of economy in 
fnel does not all belong to the city. We 
have a lesson for the country as well. It is 
the economy of chips. 

Chips. — ^This is a small word, bat it has a 
big meaning. What should we do without 
chips — chips of wood — not ^^ chips and por- 
ridge," for that is poor diet — not " chips of 
the old block," for the old block is often an 
old blockhead — not, however, a greater one 
than he that has chips and does not save 
them carefully in a dry place to kindle his 
fire. Chips are equally valuable in town or 
country, yet they are the most wasted in the 
latter, for there they are left in the woods or 
at the wood.pile to rot, and by many farmers 
thev are not even used for manure. Herein 
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the oitj, thoee who iimke chips t*ar6ly save 
them, but there are hosts of men dhd women 
and little boys and girls constantly engaged 
in picking np every chip that is thrown in 
the street, or tliat the workman hews from 
hiA timber wherever they are perthitted to 
come. So important are chips in the city, 
where nearly all our fuel is anthrnblte coal, 
that ingenious mechanics liave btn'lt ma- 
chines to make chips — to saw titid split 
whole shiploads of wood into chips, which 
are sold by the barrel to families or t*etailed 
by the grocer in bundles. We have often 
noticed the eagerness with which the little 
folks, who are always looking out M a waif, 
seize upon a small strip that has beett swept 
into the street. " Waste not a chip,'* should 
be a standing motto in every family in town 
and country* Country reader, have yoo a 
wood-house t And if you have, have you a 
storeroom for chips? If yon have neither, 
you may be an honest man, and may not be 
a sloven, and may not have a scolding wife ; 
but we want an indorser for your word upon 
aU these points. No country house was ever 
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complete in its arrangements that had not a 
ohip-room where all the chips may be saved^ 
and where dry kindling-wood can always be 
found. None of the many wastes aboat afarm 
are worso tlian the waste of chips. None of 
The conveniences of life are more convenient 
than chips. What a glorious lire is that in the 
great kitchen fireplace, made of a green log, 
a seasoned fir-stick and middle-wood, topped 
off with the two-bushel basket full of chips! 
But their great value is to kindle the fire, 
either in the old fireplace, or modern grate, 
or fashionable stovo. Now is the season of 
making chips ; now is the time to save chips 
— not by tlirowing tlicm down at the bottom 
of the wood-house to mold and always be 
damp, but cnrefuUy laid up in a dry loft. 
Even with those who saw their wood, there 
are splinters and dry bits to save, and wo 
l)avo no doubt, when the economy of fuel is 
well understood, that all saw-dust will be 
saved and compounded with pitch, so as to 
make good kindling. But there is so much 
comfort in chips that we do not understand 
how anybody eaii waste them. Only think 
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of the eonvenience of a handful of-dry ohipt 
from the chip-room, next summer, to boil 
the teakettle. If yoa have no wood-house 
nor chip-room — ^aad we believe a few farmers 
have neither — we conjure you to cut your 
summon fire-wood in winter-M^ut it up 
ready io burn, and pile it up in the form of 
a liay-stack, with the chips on top. So, you 
save your chips. 

Now a word about the economising of fuel 
in city and country. Open fireplaces and 
grates are the most wasteful of heat, though 
they arc, probably, the most saving of 
health. Red-hot stoves in close rooms are 
among the abominations of the age. They 
save heat and waste health. The best plan 
to warm a house for a family is to place a 
largo stove in the hall, and then you can 
have the room-doors open, und in moderate 
wcathei* thus warm the rooms ; and in colder 
days a small lire in a stove or grate in 
tlio room will mdke it comfortable, and 
give you a free circulation of air at the 
same time. Houses with '^ modern improve- 
ments,'' of course, are heated with hot-air 
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furnaces ; some of them are hot-air abomim^ 
tions. The perfection of lieating our dwellings 
has not yet been ronched, nor will it bC) until 
we build them with hollow walls and floors, 
and double windows, and introduce heated 
air into all the cavities. As houses are now 
constructed and warmed, wo not only waste 
the chips, but we waste one half the heat 
generated by our fuel. It is high time that, 
in more senses than one, we should save the 
chips. 

We should like to know the per centage or 
waste of coal upon all that is burned in pri- 
vate houses in this city, where grates seem 
to havo been constructed with, apparently, 
little or no object in view, except waste, both 
of heat sent up the chimney, and nnburned 
coal sent to the ash- barrel. 

Tlie latter is so great as to afford constant 
employment to some thousand persons, who 
are constantly going about gathering the 
fragments of coal from the ashes ; and still 
thousands of tons every year are carried off 
in the ash-carts to fill up and build out some 
wharf whereon to land more coal. The 
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waste of heat in our consumption of fuel is, 
to say the least, full one half. In fact, if all 
the wasted heat of all our coal-burning fires 
in the citv were saved and properly distrib- 
uted, it is likely that the consumption would 
be reduced to one fourth the present quantity ; 
because it has been demonstrated iti the 
heating of large buildings, that heat could be 
carried any required distance in pipes^ as well 
as gas or water, and by surrounding the pipes 
in the ground with suitable non-conduct- 
ing substances, very little heat would l>e lost. 
FiRB KiiYDLRKS.- — Melt three potmds of resin 
in a quart of tar, and stir in as much saw- 
dust and pulverized charcoal as you can, and 
then spread the mass upon a board till cool, 
and then break it into lumps ns h\^ as your 
thumb.' Vou can light it with a match, and 
it will light a fire, for it burns with A strong 
blaze, it is economical of time and money. 
It may cost three shillings, and save ten 
shillings' worth of wood. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
KCONOMT IN roOD-WHAT SHALL WK RAT ? 

Boonony In Food— Bamedy for Hongor— Almaw of mar 
Markot Systom— Economy in Buyiug^FMlUonnblo Boaf 
—Nutrition in Food-Wlmt hUhII wo Bvj?--Choftp Food 
— InoontroYortiblo FMota— How to Cook lloniinj— Hominy 
Raeipes- A Com Meal Loaf— What Hhall we Eat ! eto. 

With the present price« of rent, fuel, meat 
bread, flonr, meal, sugar, potatoes, and other 
staple articles of supply for a family in New 
York, it only requires but u slight insight 
into the condition of all the laboring class 
to see that the cry frequently raised for an 
increase of wages is only the disguised cry 
of the hungry for food. Daily wages are 
daily consumed ; and often the only means 
of support for a week is the weekly credit of 
the butcher, baker, and grocer. Tliis is never 
given except at an increased profit, and a 
little too oflen at a profit obtained by palpa- 
ble swindling in lightweights and measures, 
of which the victims dare not complain, f«»r 
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fear of losing the ^' accommodation," as the 
credit is called. While work lasts the labor- 
er can live ; when it fails, he has nottiing in 
store to fall back upon. Whoever, then, will 
make known to this class how to economize 
in their food, so as to increase the supply 
without an increase of expenditure, will be 
doing thcni a greater benefit than he would 
in a lite>long Imrangue on politics, cither 
Hard Shell, Soft Shell, or no shell. 

We need not repeat here how hard it is for 
those dependent upon daily employment to 
furnish their families with suitable food, at a 
time when, from sickness or other cause, they 
are not in receipt of wages. 

Too often, at such times, there is deep suf- 
fering ; and sometimes actual starvation. 

Will it bo any better next winter, noiit so 
rapidly approaching, that it sends a shudder 
through many a family circle who remember 
what scenes they have passed through in 
January, February, and }f arch ? 

There has been, there is now, there will be 
tnuch suffering for food in this city, notwith- 
standing our receipts of tons of thousands, 
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weekljy of bntchera' animals, and our mil- 
lions of bnshels of corn, and wheat, and rye, 
and oats, and barley, and bnckwheat, and 
beans, and peas, and rice, for breadstuffs, and 
daily ship-loads of potatoes of both kinds, and 
untold piles of other edible roots and vegeta- 
bles, and great storehouses full of flour, butter, 
cheese, fish, fruit, eggs, poultry, and salted 
meats, and a thousand unnamed articles of 
food ; yet the mass are not full fed, and why t 
Because they do not know how to eat. Not 
that they lack the animal function of con- 
suming ; but in providing, both in the pur- 
chase of kind and quality, and in the prepa- 
ration, there is a lamentatlTS want of jndg- 
ment, and utter want of economy. The 
want of food among the poor is a great evil. 
It breeds discontent, dissipation, crime, and 
ruin to any civilized society. 

Tliere is a remedy. 

It would be greater charity to teach that 
remedy than to establish soup-houses. 

The first step would be to change our 
fashion of food ; to abandon such articles as 
are excessively deaiKin the raw state, for 
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othera equally good and more nutritions, 
and to adopt a different and more rational 
plan of cooking. This would not only 
promote economy, bnt liealtli ; both of 
which would add vastly to our stock of 
enjoyment. 

Without exception, both rich and poor in 
AmcHca eat extravagantly of animal food, 
cooked in the most extravagant and waste- 
t\il manner ; by frying, baking, roasting, or 
boiling, and throwing away half of the nutri- 
tious matter in burned gravy, or gelatine dis- 
solved in the pot liquor. 

Again, we consume vast quantities of the 
meanest and most innutritions vegetables, 
costly ttt tirst, and cooked in the most fool- 
ish! v wasteful manner. The fashion of ex- 
travagance in living is sot by the rich, and 
they are aped in their folly by the poor. 
The consequence is, that there are want 
and suffering whenever work and wages 
fail. 

There is a remedy. The only question is, 
how it shall be applied ? Better than charity 
would be organizations, not to provide food 
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for the poor, but to teach them what to bnyi 
and bow to nee it ; how to economice their 
money. 

Tlie very firat step toward this blessed 
^ate of things should be taken by our city 
«^ovemment, if indeed we have such a thing 
left to US, by removing all restrictions upon 
the producer, by which he is kept away from 
the consumer. We pay now an average of 
thirty-three per cent, advance upon every 
thing that is eaten in New York, over and 
above what we should pay if these restric- 
tions were removed. 

Let every one who has bought a head of 
cabbage this fall, think what he paid. Six, 
fen, or twelve cents each, while the produ- 
cer has not received an' average of two cents 
each. The turnip-eaters are paying every 
day at the rate of one to two dollars a bushel. 
The producer ia receiving an average of less 
than twenty cents. We pay for many things 
in the same proportion, owing to our absurd 
and wicked market regulations. 

The producer is kept away from the con* 
sumer. He is not permitted to come into the 
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city and enjoy tliu advantages of '* free trade" 
in his own produce. Why ? The city fathers 
say we have no room — nowhere for him to 
Btand his wagon, where the poor man or the 
poor woman may come with her market basket 
Upon her arm, and get it filled at first prices. 
Under the present market regtilations, all 
the conntrv wagons are huddled into the 
cramped space aronnd Washington Market, 
where none but stout men, or a class of mar- 
ket bullies can get to them ; for, in addition 
to the crowding, the wagons are driven o*it 
at seven o'clock in the morning. The city 
fathers say they can not amend this error, 
because they have nowhere else to pnt the 
wagons. Give producers a chance to sell to 
consumers, and it will cheapen family mar- 
keting in this city to a very large class of 
consumers, full twenty-five per cent. Make 
a market-place for country wagons, and there 
let them stand and sell their stuff from snttr 
rise till ten o'clock, at retail, with no privi- 
lege, until aflter that hour, of selling at whole- 
sale, or leaving the stand, unless their load 
is all sold out. 
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This 18 a measure of relief to the poor, 
easily brought about; one that would pro- 
duce real economy in food. 

Our city makes paupers, first by thwart- 
ing the laborer in his facilities to get cheap 
food, and then by the soup-house system of 
feeding those who are unable, through mis- 
fortune, to obtain a supply. 

But this is foreign to our main subject- 
economy in kind and quality of food for the 
industrious poor. 

They do not study economy in their pur« 
chases. All kinds of fresh meat cost from 
ten to twenty cents a pound, and very few 
Americans are willing to take low price 
meats ; and generally those who can least 
afiord it, call for a rib roast, or a loin steak 
of beef, or a leg of lamb or mutton, or a loin 
of veal or pork ; and rarely for the most eco« 
noniical pieces. A rib roast of six pounds 
for a dollar, in a poor man's family, is 
slightly extravagant; the cooking itkoro so. 
The Je\v8' religion in eating meat is founded 
on true economy. They eat only the fore 
quarters, and sell the more expensive, and 
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less valuable hind quarters, to the Oentiles. 
The fore quarter M'ill not cut steaks and 
roasts equal to the hind quarter, but it is 
more economical for soups, stews, pot-pies, 
or cooking in any foirm with vegetables and 
gravy. The following exhibit will show 
those who w ill Iiave nothing but choice cuts 
of beef why they have to pay so high for 
them — it is because nobody will buy any 
thing but choice cuts. It is the universal 
complaint of all the iirst-claf^s butchers that 
they can not sell their coarso meat, and 
*' plates and navels" are a drug upon the 
packer's hands at t^ix cents a pound. Now a 
good bullock, whose quarters will weigh 800 
pounds, will cut up and sell at tibont the 
following iignres : 

Weight. Prioo por lb. AmouuL 

Ribs i«o inc. SIO 00 

Ilipfl nnd loins IHO lit 10 90 

Chucks 140 fl S 40 

Buttocks, rumiMiii'l Hockoi . . t:iO 1170 

Plates tind iiHVel iK) 5 40 

BhouMuiM. clods, and Irlnket. .100 00 

Tops of sirloin and fat 40 9 8 00 

Legs and shins 40 8 1 06 

ToUl 800 T. 909 95 
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HM« 85 6 9486 

FftI 90 8 7 20 

foi^pM. Me. ; ft0t, 26e. 76 

nielNinook,a(10e.perll>.,eQ8U$80-Mlliftr... $88 16 

Now it IB a fact that a great portion of 
the above, rated at six, eight| and nine cent6| 
IB equally good, and would be more eco- 
nomical, at the same price per pound, than 
that rated at thirteen cents ; but fashion dic- 
tates, and folly buys ribs and loins, and for 
this the butcher must charge high, because 
he can not get any body to buy the other 
parts at cost. And so fashion and folly keep 
up the price of beef. The man or woman 
with scanty means, to fill the market basket, 
not only buys dear meuts, but crude, innu- 
tritious vegetables, such as cabbage, turnips, 
and potatoes ; for, notwithstanding so many 
persons think potatoes a necessary article of 
food, they are not an economical one ; and 
all the cruder substances of vegetable food, 
though necessary and healthful, should not 
be sought after because cheap, to save money. 

The most economical mode of preparing 
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food IB a dae mixtnre of meat and vegetable 
ftubstance in the form of eoups ; but no man 
filionld live upon soup alone, any more than 
he should upon meat or iine flour bread. 
Health, aa well as appetite, requires variety. 
It happens, now that breadstufFs, notwith- 
standing the high price of bread and flour, 
are the cheapest of all human food ; and it 
also happens that by our slavery of fashion 
we do not use the cheapest kinds of this kind 
of cheap food. 

The following are the retail prices of some 
of the principal articles of food in New York, 
Ocr., 1855: 

Floar, t)or bbl $12 00 per lb., O^o. 

8ugo — " ^* B to Do. 

Farina — *" " 12 to 16c. 

Bread... — " •• O^c. 

Corn meal, per cwt 2 76 to $3 00 ** ** ^o, 

~ Bnokwheut incnl, per cwt. 3 00 to $3 60 ** " 3J to 4o. 

Barley tncal, per cwt.. ..i - 3 00 " " 3 J to 4c. 

Oatmeal, per owt 1 00 to $4 60 'V *' ^ ^ H^- 

Rye flou:*, per bbl 7 00 *• " 4 to 41c. 

Hominy, per cwt 4 00 •♦ •« 6c. 

Craclced wheat, per cwt. . 6 60 ** ** 6c. 

Split pwMiHt per buBhel. ... 2 25 *• •* 4)0. 

Whole peas, per bushel... 2 60 " «< -6o. - 

White beans, per bushel.. 2 00 *• *• 4) to 6c. 

Dried sweet corn, per bus. 4 60 ** *< 10 to 12). 

Rico, per cwt 6 00 •• " to 7c. 
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Potatoes, per bbl, $1 60 to $1 7A; per hoMU 75 eeati; 
per lb., Ijo. 

Meeuroni and TormioeUi, 11 to 12 eente per lb. 

9agar, 8 to 11 oente per lb. 

Batter, per lb • AToniges 28 oents. Cheeee, 12 to 14 
eentii. 

Apples, per bbl., $2 to |3 SO; per buiiliel, $1 ATorogo. 

All kinds of meat, salt and ftvsh, and alt sorts of Ibht 
will aversgo 12J oents a pound to tbe buyer of small 
quantities. 

Kggs are worth 25 oents per doien, which is aboat 18 
oents per lb. A doxen eggl^ average siie, will weigh one 
pound six ounces. 

Turnips, per bushel, 25 cents; carrots, 60 cents; beets, 
60 cents ; onions, 75 cents ; cabbage, about 2 cents a pound. 

Dried fruits, per lb.— Apples, 7 to 8 cents ; pears, 16 to 
20 cents; plums, 8 to 14 cents; cherries, 16 to 20 cents; 
peaches, 16 to 18 cents; raisins, 8 to 12 J cents. 

Tho following is the proportion of untri- 
tious matter and water in eacli of tho follow- 
ing HubstanccB : 

Lbs. HutMiaiicca. LIm. nat mat Lbs. wstor. 

100 Wlicat flour 00 10 

100 Corn nival 01 

100 «ice 86 14 

100 Harloy moiil 88 12 

100 Kye flour 70 21 

100 Oatmeal 76 26 

100 Potnloes* 22i 77J 

100 Whitebeans 06 6 

100 Carrots 10 00 

100 Turnips 4) 06} 

100 Cubbsge 7) 02) 

100 Beets 16 86 

100 strawberries 10 90 
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tbib Btt b tto ac aii LIm. nut nuU. Lbt.iraltr. 

100 Peart 16 84 

loo Apples 16 84 

. 100 Cherries 26 76 

iqo Plums 20 71 

100 Apricots 26 74 

100 Poaches 20 80 

100 Grapes. 27 ,.78 

100 Melons. 8 07 

100 Cucumbers..... 2| 07) 

Meats, gotierally, are about three fourths 
water, and milk, as it comes from the cow, 
over ninety per cent. How is it as it comes 
iVom the tnilkinen? 

It is true that this chemical analysis does 
not give us the exact comparative value of 
food, but with that, and the prices of the 
various articles, it can not be a hard matter 
to determine what is the cheapest or most 
economical kind of food for us to use. 

t^erhups of all the articles named, taking 
into account the price and nutritious quali- 
ties, oatmeal will give tlie greatest amount 
of nutriment for the least money. But 
where will you find it in use? Not one 
family in a thousand ever saw the article ; 
not one in a hundred ever heard of it, and 
many who have heard of it have a vague 
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iiupression diat none bnt starring Sooteh or 
Irish ever used it ; and, in short, that oats, 
ill America, are only fit food for pigs and 
horses. 

It is a great mistake. Oatmeal is excel- 
lent ill porridge, and all sorts of cooking of 
that sort, and oatmeal cakes are sweet, nutri- 
tious, and an antidote for dyspepsia. Just 
now, we believe oats are the clieapest of any 
grain in market, and it is a settled fact that 
oats give the greatest amount of poytef of 
any grain consumed by man or beast. 

This cheap food only needs to be fashion- 
able, to be extremely popular among all 
laborers, all of whom, to say nothing of 
other classes, eat too much fine flour bread. 

Cracked wheat and loaf bread cost the 
same price, or perhaps a less price for the 
wheat by the pound. A pound of the wheat, 
properly cooked, is worth more than four 
pounds of bread. 

Hominy, samp, hulled com, we have so 
often recommended and urged upon the at- 
tention of all, both rich and poor, as cheap, 
wholesome, nutritious food, that we have 

14 
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induced many to try it, who would not give 
it up now under any consideration. We re- 
iterate all that we have ever said in its favor* 
Thirty years' experience in its use only serves 
to couiirin us in the opinion that it is such 
excellent and economical food, that too much 
can not be said in its favor. The only thing 
necessary in its cooking, is to cook it enough 
-r-it can not be cooked too much. 

Every family should eat beans and peas^ 
because of all articles they afford the most 
nutriment for the least money. 

One pound of cheap meat, say at ten 
cents, and one pound of split peas, say five 
cents, will give a fuller dinner to a family 
than a dollar expended for beefsteak and 
wliitc bread. This is a kind of economy 
that should be known, and rigidly practiced. 

One bushel of white beans will feed more 
laboring men than eight bushels of potatoes. 
The beans will cost two dollars, potatoes six. 

A single quart of beans costs nine cents ; 
a half pound of salt pork, six cents; a pound 
of hominy, five cents ; and that will give a 
meal to a larger family than a dollar's worth 
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of roast beef, white bread, potatoes, and 
other vegetables. ' 

We would not confine the laborer or the 
poorest family to this cheap food ; but we do 
insist that it is their duty to substitute such 
food, occasionally, in place of that which is 
more expensive, and thus, by^ saving, lay up 
a few dollars in the savings bank to save 
themselves from the more life-saving con- 
trivance, the soup-house. 

We hope never to see another of these 
pauper-making establishments in operation 
again in this city. Let men think twice be- 
fore they open another one. 

But let every one think of the economy of 
making a soup-house at home. We spoke 
of pea>8oup. Is there any living witness of 
that good old Yankee dish of cheap food, 
called bean porridge? Let it be revived in 
every family — among the rich as a luxury, 
and among the poor as an article of economy. 

There is another Yankee dish besides bean 
soup and baked beans that we should like to 
see revived, and that is the baked Indian-meal 
pudding ; and this brings us to Indian bread. 
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a mixture of two thirds corn meal and one 
third rye meal, not rye flour, which makes 
most delicious bread at less than one half 
the cost of wheat flour. 

We could go on a long time pointing out 
the errors of living, in which economy is lost 
sight of, if we thought the wished-for effect 
would be produced. We urge all to think 
of what we have said, and that one of the 
best things that can be done for the poor is 
io teach them practical economy in every- 
day life. 

No charitable societies have ever done so 
much good to the poor by the distribution of 
food as they could do by printing and put- 
ting into the hands of every family a little 
tract containing practical lessons of economy 
in the art of living well and living cheap — 
an art that would prevent the waste of food, 
and lessen the expense of flrst purchases, 
and increase the nutritious qualities, while 
it added immensely to the table enjoyment 
of every family. 

In a great majority of cases it may be set 
down as an incontrovertible fact that want 
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ooines of waste, and waste comes of want of 
knowledge of the properties of different arti* 
cles of food, and hdw to combine them so as 
to produce the most beneficial effect. 

It may be set down as another incontro^ 
vertible fact, that no class of people can 
want food and remain virtnons. Their de- 
generacy, both physically and morally, is 
certain. It is our religious duty, then, to 
study and teach economy in food, and the 
art of living better apd cheaper; more in ac- 
cordance with the principles that promote 
health, vigor, intellectual capacity, comfort, 
happiness, and morality of the liuman family. 

How much good would come of it if we 
should practice upon the text that forms the 
title of this article! Let those who read and 
think first set the example ; the unthinking 
will follow, and their children will rise up 
and call them blessed. 



\ 



I think that I can afford to devote one 
chapter to a dissertation upon 

HOMINY. 

Hominy we have before given our opinion 
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npon. It 18 an article that no family, desir- 
ous of practicing economy, can do withont 
It is a very cheap, healthy, nutritions food. 
It usually costs only half the price per pound 
of flour, and contains no moisture, while the 
hest of flour holds from twelve to sixteen 
pounds of water in a barrel. 

I have known potatoes, hominy, and white 
beans to be nil sold at the same price, $2 50 
a bushel, and rice but a little dearar. It* a 
man can afford to eat fried gold for break- 
fast, boiled bunk-notes for dinner, and roast- 
ed dollars for supper, he can afford to eat 
potatoes cooked in the same way, and not 
otherwise, at such high prices. In point of 
economy as huirian food, one bushel of beans 
or hominy is equal to ten of potatoes. 

It is surprising how little is known of this 
nutritious, healthy food ; and what an excels 
lent substitute it is for potatoes during the 
continuance of the disease among them, 
which renders some that are fair to the eye 
unfit for food, and all exceedingly dear, even 
at the present rate of about one dollar and 
a half a bushel as an average cost to the 
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ft bnfihel, and tlie price of the baoori eijs^ht 
cents a ponnd. This would make the week's 
rations cost fifty-six cents a week. At still 
higher rates, it would not be a dime a day; 
in many places, not half that. In many 
places, though, the negroes do not get half 
the above radons. In this city a peck and a 
half of meal and three and a half pounds of 
bacon would average a cost of ninety cents. 
Few would be willing to live upon that 
alone. It would not bo good economy to do 
so. It would be good economy for us all to 
use more Indian corn meal. I offer to those 
who will try the economy as well as palata* 
bleness of a loaf of wheat and Indian bread, 
the following good receipt : 

To two quarts of Indian meal add boiling 
water enough to wet the same ; when sufii- 
ciently cooled, add one teaspoonful of salt, 
haft* a pint of yeast, one teaspoonful of sale- 
ratus, one half teacupful of molasses, and 
flour enough to form it into a loaf (it should 
not be kneaded hard) ; when light, bake two 
hours in a well-heated oven. (It should be 
baked until brown.) 
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All corn bread should be cooked a lobg 
time. The negroes often bury the dough in 
the hot embers all night. 

Economy in coking is as much roqtt{l>ed 
as economy in purchasing the food. 

Domestic happiness is greatly dependent 
upon the manner in which the cooking de- 
partment of the household is managed, whe- 
ther by the mistress or a hireling. 

A cook who can make a good loaf of 
bread, boil a potato aright, or broil a tftut- 
ton chop properly, is one of a thousand, and 
perhaps she would not know how to ttiake a 
pot of mush, because it is so seldom made, 
where its use would promote both health 
and economy. 

Despising household duties is one iif the 
sins of American women. A wouuln need 
not bo a drudge, or slave to cure, but still be 
the director of all the household hffairs. 
The woniau, whatever her position and 
wealth, who attends to her own housekeep- 
ing affairs, reai^s her reward in ititproved 
health and freedom from lassitude* which 
she suffers through peglect of exercise* 
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Many a mother has nnwittinglj pampered 
her children's appetites till she has created 
disease, and inbred into their natures profli* 
gacy and selfishness. If the economy of 
food was understood, it would save many 
errors. Nothing that is unwholesome for 
children should be ever set before them. 

How many doctors' bills are made by in* 
attention to diet I 

This is poor economy. So it is to despise 
any of the little matters about household ex- 
penses, that would savo the expenditure of 
money. 

Look how much you could save in a year, 
or decade of years, by this Rimple text — 

WHAT SHALL WK RAT? 

It is one of the most frequent and most 
unanswerable questions in the human family. 

With a hard winter — every winter is hard 
for the poor — before us — with the cold winds 
of the dreary month of December peering 
into every crack of our houses — with labor 
scarce and wages low, particularly to every 
woman who depends upon the work of her 
fingers for food — with a large population out 
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of employment— with Buffering staring all in 
the face who depend npon dnily wages, and 
make no daily provision for a day of tronble 
— with the price of food, and fuel, and rent 
as high as it is in this city, it behooves every 
one to inquire : W/iat shall we eatf 

When wages are two dollars a day, the 
laboring man may eat roast beef and plum 
pudding ; but if he does so often^ he knows 
little of economy. 

We can not cheapen food, but We can eat 
cheaper food ; and whatever will tend to 
teach those who look long at a Dime before 
they spend ir, what to buy, will be to them 
a blessing. Whatever I can shoW them 
what to eat, less expensive than thell* accus- 
tomed diet, should be at once adopted. 
Althougli I may repeat something said be- 
fore in these pages, I shall make the follow- 
ing suggestions upon this page : 

Fresh meat of all kinds, at the prices at 
which butchers retail it, is not economical 
food. Meats will average over a shilling a 
pound. Salted meats are cheaper thati fresh. 
In eoouoiniEing food, meat should neVer be 
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fried or boiled, tf 7011 wonld get the most 
snbBtance out of fresh meat, make it into 
Boup, or Btew, or pot-pie. In making *oupi 
soak your meat somo hours in cold water, 
and boil it in the same. Thicken with beans, 
peas, rice, barley, hominy, or broken bread. 
The best meat is the most economical for 
soup. Do not buy bones. 

If you boil meat to eat, never put it in 
cold water. Let it bo boiling when you put 
the meat in the pot. Do not buy fresh meat 
a pound or two at a time. Buy a quarter or 
half a sheep. Yon get it at half price. 
Beef or pork by the quarter is a quarter 
cheaper. 

True, the woman with the Dime can not 
]>urtake of this advantage. Many families 
can that do not. Many could unite, one 
with another, and buy at wholesale rates. 
It is a kind of economy, worth more than a 
Dime. Look at the '^ flour leagues" that 
have been formed in the Eastern States, by 
which families have obtained their ^lour one 
or two dollars cheaper in a barrel. 80 the 
man who studies economy may save a dime 
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here, a dollar there, which at last will atnonnt 
to an eagle. 

A dollar saved upon a barrel of (Imir is 
equal to a gift of sixteen loaves of bakers' 
bread. But, I repeat, do not buy your t)read 
ready baked. It is sixpence a pound. Dry 
flour is the same price. Ilonie-inade bread 
is fur more nutritious. 

Ryk and Indian Bkrad. — Here is a good 
receipt for making this cheap, wholesotne 
bread : 

Stir and mix most thoroughly two quarts, 
of Indinn corn meal with a tablespoonful of 
salt and a quart of boiling water, or enough 
to wot every gi^nin of meal. When the mush 
cools to milk*warm, stir in one quart of rye 
meal, and ii teacupful of good yeast, which 
yon will first mix with half a pint of warm 
water, so that the yeast will be more evenly 
diifuBcd. With the rye meal add water 
enough to make the mass a stiff dough, but 
not as hard or tough as flour. It must be 
kneaded with the hands. [Hemernber — rye 
meal is not lye Jlour. It is the product of 
the whole grain.] Put the dough in a pun, 
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and pat it smooth with a wet hand. It will 
rise in an hour, in a warm place, enough to 
bake, and should be put in a hot oven, and 
remain three hours ; or, if all night, all the 
better. 

We should make greater use of home-made 
bread, and then we sliould escape the dele* . 
terious adulterations -of the 4»fiker, not half 
of which have I mentioned. 

Every family, whether rich or poor, or in 
town or country, should make it a religious 
duty to make use of more corn meal, oatmeal, 
Graham flour, hominy, and cracked wheat 
for bread, in preference to fine wheat flour, . 
both for health and economy. Look at the 
relative retail prices per pound of these 
articles on page 310, and see which will give 
the most nutriment for;riie least money ; not 
which will afibrd you the most fashionable 
bread. If white tine flour was not fashion- 
able, or if people did not think that brown 
bread has a look of poverty, we fhould have 
the brown bread upon every table, for it is not 
only more economical, it is more nutritious 
and more healthy, particularly for children. 



V 
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We do not eat oatmeal in this conntry to 
any extent, and yet it is the most nntritiotis 
breadstnff ever used by man. Look at the 
Scotch with their oatmeal porridge — as ro- 
bust a set ot men as ever lived. 

A Highlander will scale mountains all day 
upon a diet of oatmeal stirred with his fin- 
ger in water, iresh from a gurgling spring, 
in a leather cup. Another excellent, tllptjgh 
little used breadstnif, particularly for the 
sedentary, or persons of costive habits, is 
cracked wheat, or wheaten grits, as the arti- 
cle is called. That and Graham flour should 
be used in preference, at the same price per 
pound, to wliite flour, because more healthy 
and more nutritious. One hundred pounds 
of Graham four is worth full as mtich in a 
family as one hundred and thirty-three pounds 
of snpertine white flour. Corn meal tisually 
costs less than half the price of flour. It is 
worth twice as much. It is not so economi- 
cal in summer, because it takes so much fire 
to cook it. The first great error in preparing 
corn meal is in grinding it too much, and 
next in not cooking it enough. Corn meal 
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mush shonid boil two honra ; it it better if 
boiled four, and not fit to eat if boiled less 
than one honr. Buckwheat flour should 
never be purchased by a family who are 
obliged to economize food. It is dear at any 
price, because it must be floated in dear 
butter to be eaten, and then it is not healthy. 
Oatmeal makes as good cakes as buckwheat, 
and far more nutritious. But it is more nu- 
tritious, and is particularly healthy for chil- 
dren, in the form of porridge. 

Pork and Beans. — Perhaps I run the risk 
of ridicule by reiterating here, what I have 
so often asserted, that white beans, at the 
ordinary prices, in most places, if not all, 
are the cheapest, because the most nutritious 
of all vegetables. Beans enter very largely 
into the diet of the inhabitants of some 
countries. This is particularly the case in 
Mcxictt. Baked beans, with salt pork, used 
to be one of the most common dishes in New 
England. I have road somewhere that Pro- 
fessor Liebig has stated that pork and beans 
form a compound of substances peculiarly 
adapted to furnish nil that is necessary to 
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support life, and give bone, iniiBoIe, and fat, 
in proper proportions, to a man* This food 
will enable one to perform more labor, at 
less cost, than any other substance. * A quart 
of beans, eight cents, half a pound of pork, 
six cents, will feed a large family for a day, 
with good strengthening food. 

Bban Pokridok is another of the old- 
fashioned dishes of New England. We 
should call it bean soup now. Four quarts 
of beans and two pounds of corned beef, 
'^ boiled to rags" in fifty quarts of water, 
would give a good meal to fifty men — one 
cent a meal. 

Potatoes not Chkap Food* — Potatoes 
should be utterly abandoned by the poor, 
when a dollar a bushel is the selling price. 
Tliey can not afford to eat them. Potatoes 
sell, at wholesale, for an average of two dol- 
lars a barrel, wliich is eighty-seven and a 
half ccntH a bushel. At retail, the poor pay 
two dollars a bushel, or about four cents a 
pound, which is about as much as corn meal; 
more than half as much as fine flour ; nearly 
as much a bushel as beans, while one bushel 
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of the latter are worth, for food, a8 iiiiich as 
a eart-load of potatooe: All other vegetables 
are still nioro iiiieconoinical than potatoes. 
Carrots are the chcu|)e6t of all roots. But 
they are but little UKed as human food, though 
very nutritious. Hiey are good, simple boiled, 
and eaten with a little butter or meat gravy. 
They should always form an ingredient of 
soup. They are sold by the quantity, at 
fitlty cents a bushel. Turnips are dear at 
any'])nce. There is more nutriment in a 
quart of carrots than in a bushel of turnips. 
They aro eighty-two per cent, water. Cab- 
bage is nutritious, but very expensive. Buy . 
very little of it if your money is short. 
Dried sweet corn is an article that all uer- 
sons are fond of. It sells for four dollars to 
live dollars a bushel, which weighs forty-two 
pounds, and would retail at about ten cents 
a pound. We don't know about the econ- 
omy of eating it, as compared with other 
breadstuiis, but as compared with coarse 
vegetables it is immeasurably cheaper. A 
pound of sweet corn c<x>ked to be eaten with 
meat, is worth more than three pounds of 
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extra meat. It is also very excellent and 
nutritious mixed in the bean soup. 

Another very excellent, nutritious, econo* 
mical article of food is dried peas. They are 
generally a little more costly tlian beans, but 
some think they will go further. At any 
rate they arc good for a change. It would 
be good for a change for those who are put 
to thuir wits' end to know how to get food 
enough to feed their families, if any thing 
tliat we have said shall put them in a way 
of changing some of their old habits, so as 
to buy such articles as will satisfy hunger, 
while giving them health and strengthf for 
less than half the money they are now 
expending, though living only half comfort- 
ably. 

That tho laboring man ^niist eat meat is a 
fallacy. I have seen thousands of laboring 
men, in South Curollnu, who never eat meat. 
Thousands of others do not eat moat, or 
food made of meat, ot'tener than once a 
week. Half a bushel of sweet potatoes is a 
common allowance for rico-HcId hands a 
#week. Sometimes it is a peck of rice, or 
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meal, with soup, one day in the week, made . 
by boiKng fifteen ponnds of meat, with erode 
vegetables, in eighty quarts of water. Upon 
guoh diet men are healthy, if not strong. 

Dyspeptic persons may enjoy a full meal 
without meat vastly to their benefit. Bread 
and potatoes ; or bread, potatoes, and apples; 
or bread, potatoes, apples, and squash ; or a 
hundred other combinations. A full diet 
does not consist in any given number or 
kind of articles ; but on the proper quantity 
and quality of some or all kinds of food. 
Because the appetite craves meat, does not 
prove it necessary, any more than the crav- 
ings of vitiated appetites atler rum and to- 
bacco. Still, I do not recommend all to dis- 
card meat. I only ask them to exercise 
more economy in its purchase and prepara- 
tion. 

Tka ANii CoFFKK.— As I do uot discard 
meat from tlie poor nnin's diet, the poor 
woman will of course console herself with 
the hope that I shall ;iot discard tea and 
coffee. 

I will compromise the matter by allowing 
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Iier to retain tla<^ tea^ if properly made, 
though it certainly ie not a necessary article 
a|>on any table. 

'If black tea i8 steeped a few minutes in 
the usual way of making green tea, the de- 
coction is acrid and unpalatable. - If boiled 
steadily for Kfteeii to thirty 'minutes, the 
resinous substance is dissolved and the flavor 
entirely changed. 

I never use green tea7 and nevoi^- i^coni- 
mond it to be UBcd, because it is a manufac- 
tured article, frequently colored with delete- 
rious drugs. CoFFKK 1 never use, because 
experience taught me, by a long Irial of 
daily use, and subsequent well-managed ex- 
periments upon myself, tlmt it wan the cause 
of all my severe suffering from nervous and 
sick headaches. Because I know this, I have 
discarded its use. Coffee is not food. 

And certainly for all tiiose who buy stuff 
called ^^ ground coffee," I would recommend 
as equally nutritiouK, and far more healthy, 
a decoction of burned crusts, burned bran, 
burned rye, burned peas, burned carrots, 
and many other cheap substatices; and if 
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not aromatic enough, buy the ^'eaaenoe of 
coffee," and add a few drops. If not bitter 
enough, add quassia chips. If not astringent 
enough, you can get that quality from oak 
bark, cheaper than the coffee berry. 

Asparagus seeds, treated just like coffeci 
make a decoction undistinguishable from the 
real Mocha or Java. 

But as long as pure water pours down 
Niagara Falls, the same element may be 
poured down all our throats far more eco- 
nomically, and far more healthily, than 
any decoction of beiTJes, roots, beans, 
grain, or any brewing or distillation of the 
same. 

Of the economy of water used freely upon 
the exterior also, as well as for drink, I could 
not say too much, and yet have not room to 
say but these few W(»rds. 

If you wash all over every morning with 
cold water as a regular habit, and use noth- 
ing but cold water for drink, you can work 
all day in a cold room without feeling the 
want of lire, and your health will be such 
that you will relish plain, coarse food, and 
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thus will enjoy the beneiit of economy in a 
three-fold sense. 

Vkn riLATiON.— Next to the heglect of water 
-—and, in fact, it should rank first — is the 
neglect of air. The very wol*8t economy is 
that which poisons people with dwellings 
that have no Vrntilation. 

** Wherever we go, we find a lamentable 
ignorance of the laws which govern the hu- 
man syBtem. Among the laws bf health, no 
one, perhupd, merits our serious attention 
more than that of fresh air. Ik may be said 
with truth, that not one building in a thou- 
sand, in this country, is property ventilated. 
This is especially the case with l*cgard to m\f 
Bchool-liou808, churcliOH, halls, and other pub- 
lic buildings, where large bodies of peo|>le 
frequently congregate. In our churches it is 
almost impoBHible for any one tiot to be 
struck with the deficiency in iileans of ven- 
tilation ; and even the slight nieans which 
are at hand are generally disregarded : the 
doors are closed, and windows kept down in 
stifling hot weather, as though fresh air were 
poison, and by no meians to be Inhaled ex- 
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cept at long And painful intervals. A few 
moments' eitting convinces any one accus- 
tomed to breathing real and substantial air, 
that he is killing himself by degrees — ^a feel* 
ing of drowsiness overcomes him, and it re- 
quires an effort on his part to prevent him- 
self from falling asleep, and nodding perhaps 
unwilling coincidence with the doctrines hold 
forth in the pulpit. It is no extraordinary 
thing for ub to sec men and women asleep in 
church, and it is very common to hear people 
declaim against it as a sin of the first magni- 
tude. In our opinion the sin consists in 
going where fresh air is a rarity, and thus 
inhaling poisonous and baleful air, to the 
great detriment of health and happiness. 
Let churches, school-houses, and all other 
public and private establishments, be venti- 
lated properly, and there will be no difficulty 
in keeping people awake with a very ordi* 
nary sermon or lecture." 

Iti ail our tenant houses the same thing pre- 
vails in an aggravated form, and will continue 
until we have a Board of Health possessed 
of power to guard the health of the people. 
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Waitk.— What A llttlo wokI tlilit U; but 
what B, big meaning it has I It seelns to be 
in some way inseparably connected with 
every transaction and every act of Our lives. 
Even life itself is one continual waste — ani- 
mals and plants, from maturity to death; 
but that is natural waste — nature obeying 
nature's laws. The waste that we commit is 
unnatural and conti*ary to the laws df pro- 
priety and common sense. 

Look into every kitchen ; not only at the 
fat in the fire, but at the wasteful mariner in 
which all of our cooking is done ; besides 
the waste of food at the table. See how that 
delicate appetite — made delicate by waste — 
picks out a few choice morsels and carelessly 
casts the rest aside to go to waste. 

It is safe to say that more food is wasted 
every day in this city than is eaten ; not 
alone in the kitchen or at the table, but la 
TTiir markets and store-houses, wiiere wJiole 
cargoes of grain, meal, flour, meat, tisti, 
fruits, and vegetables are continually being 
wasted through bad packing or bad manage- 
ment. 
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What a waste, too, are all of our retail 
purchases; and, because it is fashionable, 
buying food that wastes the most. 

Ts if. any wonder that tlie poor suffer for 
food atYer committing such extravagant 
waste? Look at that man paying a dollar 
and a halt^ — the price of a whole dav's work 
— for a rib-roast of beef, to hb cooked in the 
most wasteful way, when one half the money 
expended in a cheaper piece of meat, cooked 
in a different manner, with vegetables, bread, 
and gravy, would serve his family twice as 
long. But not so fashionable and genteel. 
No, and not so wasteful. Almost the whole 
system of American cookery is based upon a 
state of tilings that existed when we had such 
a surplus of food that the idea of waste was 
not taken into account 

Tiiere was a time, within bnt a few years 
past, at the West, \vTieu whTfRt could be ]>ur- 
chased for twenty-Uve to forty cents a bushel, 
corn for ten or fitlteen cents, pork for one to 
l^wo cents a pound, and other things in pro- 
portion. It would be idle to talk to people 
about saving every iota of such cheap food. 
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To some extent the same cheapness has 
prevailed all over America, until the people 
have fallen into wasteful habits, both in 
keeping, cooking, and eating their food, that 
need reform. 

It is probable that one half of tlie cookihg 
in the kitchens of private families, in this 
city, is done by Irish servants, who possessed 
no higher art when they landed upon our 
shores than is required to boil and roast 
potatoes, or make an oatmeal cake or nfess 
of porridge. The only art of saving they 
have any knowledge of is not to have any 
thing to save. All that should be saved is 
hurried out of sight in the basket of some of 
their own countrymen at the basement door, 
thereby encouraging another great waste — 
the waste of time of these lazy beggars. 

Some men waste their lives in finding out 
cunning inventions, which they hide under 
a bushel, or in some other wasteful' place, 
where their light never can shine out upon 
the world, for he wastes both time and 
money in not letting the world know where 
he keeps his wares for sale. Neglecting to 
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advertiBe is a waste of common sense, and 
of that there is a greater waste than of all 
other commodities in this great community. 

Finally, we have only touched upon food 
and fuel, the two most important items of 
waste in our economy of life, without touch* 
ing a host of others equally deserving notice. 

But we have said many things that may 
be read with profit by every person who 
loves neatness, order, economy, good food 
well cooked, and all the Home Comforts of 
life in city or country. And all such we 
ask to read this book, from title-page to 
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and excesses; direct you spBewtoALLT, whatfitcultles you require espectallj to cultlTate 
and restrain } give all needed advice touching solf>lB>proxefflent, and the preservation 
and restoration of health; show, tubouobout, how to dxtblop, pxBrBof, and make (he 
MOST P08SIBLB out of TO0B owM SBLP ; diaciose to pareuts their chlldren*s inkatb capa'* 
BiLxnxs, natural callings, dispositions, defects, means of hnproyement, the mode of gov* 
•nunent especially adapted to each— it will enable business men to choose reliable pari* 
nera and customers; merchants, confldcntial clerks; mechanics, apprentices having 
natural onra adapted to particular branches; ship-masters, good crews; the flrlcndly, 
desirable associates ; guide matrimonial candidates In selecting oongbnial llfo^ompan- 
looa, especially adapted to each other; show the married what In cach'othcr to allow 
for and conciliate ; and can bo made the tebt boei inatrumontallty for pbusqnal dk- 

TSLOPIOUtT, taiPBOTXMEXT, AMD BAPPIME8S. 

FOIVLKU AND WBIXS, PlurenologlsU, 
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FOWLEB AMD WkLLS' PcBUCATXOXS. 



Home Treatment for Sexual 

ABUSES. A PrMtteal TreatiM fur both Soxoi, on tho Nataro and Cttoaet of Ex- 
mmIto and Unnatoral Induleebce, tha Disease and lojarleft ratnUing tharo- 
from, with tholr Sjmptoau and Ilydropathio Manascment. B/ Dr. Trail Met«. 

Children ; their Hydropathic Man- 

AQEMENT IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. A Deserinttra and Praeilaa 
\Vork, dealcnad aa a Oulda for Famillea and Pbpleianii With ahmtrou case* 
daftoribad. B/ Joal Show, M.D. 12mo., 432 pp. Muslin, |1 S& 

Midwifery, and the Diseases op 

WOMEN. A Dereriptire and Praotlcal Work, shewlner tha Sapcrlorttjr of Water 
Trcatinant In Mcnstmatlon and Its Disorders, Cbloroals, Leueorrbtiea, Flaor Al- 
bna, Prolapsoa Uteri, Ujstcria, Spinal Diseases, and ether Weaknesses of Fe- 
males In Pregnancy and its Diseases, Abortion, lit erlna Hamorrhace, and tha 
General SCanagewent of Childbirth, Nur&lnt;, eto., etc Illustrated with Na* 
meroua Cases of Treatment B/ Joel Sbow/M. D. ISmo. 432 pp. Uuslin, $1 ii. 



Cook Book, New Hydropathic. Bj 

R T. Trail, M. D. A System of Cookcrjr on Hydropathic Prinelpka, containing aa 
Kxpesltlon of tha Truo ICoIations of all Alimentary Substancea t^ Health, with ' 
IMain Uitlpes for preparing all Appropriate Dbhcs for Hydropathic Establish- I 
meats, Yefretarlan Boardlog*houses, Private Families, etc., cte. It Is the Cook's 
Complete Oulda for all who ** eat to lira.** Price, Paper, 62 oenU ; |lail!n, 87 cents. 

Consumption ; Its Prevention and 

OUEB BT THE WATER TREATMENT. With Adrlea coneamlng Hemor- 
rhage of the Langs, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, and Sore Throat. By Dr. 
Shaw. Price, Taper, 68 cants; Muslin, &T cents. 

Water-cure Applied to Every 

KNOWN DISEASE. A Now Theory. A Complete Demonstration of tha Adrant- 
agesof tha Hydropathic System of Curing Diseases; showing also the fkllacTof tha 
Allopathic Method, and ita Utter Inability U> EtTect a Parmanaat Cura. With an 
Appendix, contalniuje Hydropathic Diet, and Rules for Bathing. By J. H.RattSM. 
Translated tnm the Oerman. Paper, 62 conta; Muslin, 87 cents. 

Water-cure Almanac, Published 

Annually, containing Imporunt and Valuable Hydropathic Matter. 49 pp. 6 oeatii 

Philosophy op Water-cure. A De- 

^elopment of the True Prlnctplcs of Health and LongcTlty. By John Balblmle, 
M. D. With a Utter from Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. Paper. Price, 80 cenU. 

Water-cure Journal, and Herald 

OF REFORMS. DoToted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and tha Laws of Llfa 
And Health. Illustrated EograTlogs. Quarto. Monthlyi at 81 00 a yesr. 

Wa know of no American periodical which presenta a greater abundance of Talnabla 
iMfennatlon on all subjects relating to hnmaa progress ana wellhre.— JV. Y, jyibuns 
This is nnqnaitlonably, tha moat popalar Health Joamal In tha world.— ikT. K. ITra. PmL 



FOWX.BB AND WsLLt' PUBUCATIONS. 



Results of Hydropathy ; or. Coir- 

STIPATION Bot a I>1tMM of Um Bowett; iBdlgMtlon ae* « DIimm oftte 
Btomacb : with an Exposttlcm of Um tn» Natarn and CamM 9t IbMO Ail«eBt% 
•xplalalns tlia rcaa>n vhy thaj are lo oertalaljr cutmI hy thm IffdroiiaUato 
TraatoMat Bf Edward JoIibmb, If. IX Muilla. Price, 8T aaata^ 

Water-Cure Library. In Seven Yol- 

amas, lioio Embradof tba most popular worka oa the talijaet Bj AaMrleaa 
and Europeoa Aothora Bound in £mb<wsad HatUa. Price, oalf |T 00. 
Thb library cvinprlMt most of tho Important workt oa the subject of lljdmnatbj. 
Tba TuluuiCB are of uniform aise and blading, and form a mo*t raluable BMdlcal Ubrarx. 

Water and Vegetable Diet iu Con- 

•umptloB, BcrofaU, Caacer, Aathma, and other Chroale Dfscaset. la whiek th« 
Advantages of Pure Water are particularly considered. By WlUlam Lamba, M. D^ 
With Notes and AddlUons by Joel Shew, M. D. 12mo^ S5d pp. Paper, es 
contsi Muslin, ST cents. — — 

Accidents and Emergencies: A 

Guide, contalnlntr Directions for Treatment In Blccdiii«:, Cuts, Bmlsee, Bpralaa^ 
Broken Bones, Dislocbtlons, Kail wav and Bteanibuat Accld«*Bts, Burns sad Bcalda. 
Bites of Mad Dogs, Cholera, Injured Eyes, Choklns, Pobon. Fits, Sun-stroke, LlKht- 
nlnc:, Drownlnic, etc., eta By Alfred Sniee, F. U. S. (ilustntted with anmerooa 
Engravlni^s Appoadlz by Dr. Trail Price, preptld, 15 cents. 

Parents' Guide for the Transmis- 

BION of the Desired Qualities to Ofbpring; aad Childbirth male Easy By Mim. 
llvster Pendleton. Price, 60 cents 



Pregnancy and Childbirth. Ilhis- 

tratod with Cases, Showing the BemarkaMe EffecU of Water la Mitigating f bo 
Pains and PuriU of the Parturient Sute. By Dr. Shew. Pnper. Price, SO ceata. 

Introduction to the Water-cure, 

Founded la Nature, and adapted to the Wants of Man. Price, 10 aeata. 

Sexual Diseases? their C-iusesJ, Pre- 

Tentlon, and Cure, on Physiological Principles. Embracing Home Treatment for 
Sexual Abuses; Chrotlc Dlsca«(o«, esnceially the Nenrout l>l«ea»e« of Women; 
Tho PblliAuphy of Oeoeratlon ; AmatWeness; lUataon the IleproductlfeOrgaaa. 
In OBO vulumo. Price. |1 iX 



The Science op Human Life. By 

Sylvester Qraham, M.D. With a Portrait aad Biuirrapby of the Autber. ft i%. 

Curiosities op Common Water ; op," 

the Adrantages thereof In prerentlns sail curing Dt<eav>s: ffnthrred (Vom tho 
Writings of sereral Eminent Phy«lvlan», a td al»o tr*ito more than Fortv Yeaia* 
Experience. By John Smith, C. sL With iddliloas by Dr. frUew. }iQ ce"ts. 



FowLSR AivD Wills' Pvouoatiohs. 



PsACTiCB OP Water-curb. WithAu- 

th«nUe«tt<l BvldtBM of lU EflleMf md Bafetj. OoBtalnlac » 4(ttol]«d teeoMt 
of the various prooeasot «Md In tbo WatofTreataMnt, oto. Bjr Jmbm Wilioa, 
M. D^ Md James M. Oolly* St D. 80 sentflL 

Experience in Water-cure. A Fa- 

mlUar RxposlUon of tho Priadplas and Rosults of WaUr»Tr«atmoiit tii AenU aad 
Ohronlo Dlseasve; an Explanation of Water-Cnro Proecssaa; AdrlM on Diet aad 
Beglmen and Particular Directions to Women In the Treatment of Female Di»> 
eases, Water^Treatment In Ohildblrth, and the Dlaeasos of Infan^f . lllnstrnted 
by Kameroos Cases. Bj Mrs Nichols. PricOi 80 cents. 

Water-cure Manual. A Popular 

Work« 19mo. Embraoinff descriptions of the Tarlons Modes of BathinK, the IIVgleBlQ 
and OuratlTO Effects of Air, Exorcise, Clothing, Occupation, Diet, Water-DrinlLing^ 
etc Together with Descriptions of Diseases, and the Hydropathic fiemedles. By 
Tool Shew, MD Muslin. Pric^ 87 cents. 

CiuiONic Diseases; Especially the 

Kerrous Diseases of Women. ByD.Boseb. Translated l^m the German. SOeia. 

Alcoholic Controversy. A Review 

of the WethnituUr R$9Uw on the Physiological Errors of Teetotaltsm. By Dr. 
Tnll. Price, 80 cents. — 

Digestion, Physiology op, Consid- 

ared In Relation to tha Principles of Dietetics By O. Ckwabo. Dlostrated, 80 centu 

Fruits and Farinacea the Proper 

FOOD OP MAN. With Notes by Dr. Trail. Dlustrated bynumeroua EngraT- 
Ings. $100. -i 

Vegetable Diets As Sanctioned by 

Medical Men, and by Experience In all Agea. Inclnding a Bystem of Tegttaole 
Cookery. By Dr. Aleott 87 cents. 

Syringes. — We keep constantly for sale, 

at wholmsle or retail, an assortment of the best Syringes, embracing a taitcty ef 
siyleii, at dlfforont prices. The practical Talae of these instruments ts becoming 
ttai.4rstood,aDd no (smity who luve proper regard for health will be without one. 
Wo fUrni»h with each instrument an Illubtsatko Mamu4I. of lnstruetion^ nrs* 
|Mre<l by Dr. Trall, giving complote directions for its use. Tta prices of the beit 
syringes, seat by mall, postsge pre-paid, are from $8 50 to 84 00. 
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FOWtGR AND WELLS haTO all works om Potsioloot, IlTDKOPaTBT, PinwoL- 
OQT, and the Natural Scleneea generally. Booksellers supplied on the most Hters( 
term I. Aiatis wanted in erery State, county, aad town. These works are universally 
popular, and thousands might be sold where they hsTO Bertr yet been Introdneed. Let* 
tors and other communications should, in aiiL oasns, be post paid, and directed to the 
aa foHows; 70WLEB AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, N. T. 



Pubj;-v^ 



Booki tent hyfint Mail to any PoU-Offiu in the United Staiee. 



WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY, 

PVBUUIID BT 

Fowler and Wkli-s, 

8 8 Broadwtyi Vtw York. 



The Complete Gymnasium, A pro- 

AiBolr Ulastrated work. Bciag the sp^ItcattoB of OyiuBUtli^ CM bthtBle, KIb^* 
ftlpatnlo, and Voeal Kxerclnes to tb« Dovelopuient of Body and lUad-Mid Um Cora 
ofDlMUO. ByU.T.'i>alJ,M.O. Prioe, $1 SO. 

Hereditary Descent ; its Laws and 

Facts appUad to IIoxnaB Improvamant. Bj 0. B. FowUr. Frie«| 8T eaata. 

Food and Diet*, with Observations 

OB tlia Dietetic Regtmen aalted to Dltordertd Stataa of the Dlffestlre Orfaas ; and 
an Account of the Dlciarios of Mme of the i*rinclpai Mt«trupolltan and other Sa» 
tabllshments for l*aupcrs, Lunatlca, G^lnllnaI^ ChlfdroB, the Sick, Ac Bj J. P*> 
rclra, M.D., F.B.9. Octavo. Mualln. Price, $1 2& 

Combe's Physiology, applie to the 

Freserration of Health, and to the Improvement of Piiyeloal and Mental EdncatloB, 
By Andrew Combo, M.l>. 'With Notes and OhMrvatious by 0. &. Fowler, hi eta. 

Maternity ; or, the Bearing and Niirs- 

lag of Children, including Female Education. By 0. 8. Fowler. 87 centa. 



Combe on Infancy; or, the Physio- 

logical and Moral Management of Children. By Audraw Combe, M.D. 87 coatu 

Physiology, Animal and Mental, 

applied to the Preservation and Restoration of Health of Body and Power it 
Uiud. By 0. B. Fowler, lllttslrated with Kngravinus. Price bt ccata. 

Amativeness 5 or, Evils and Remedies 

of EzceaslTe and Perverted Seznaltty, inelndlng Teaming and Advice to the Mar* 

Tied and SlnRle. An Important little work. 15 cents REPRODUCTIVE 

ORQ AKS : their Dbcasos, Caul><^ and Cure on Hydrojiathio Vrluciplcs. 15 ceatB, 

Uterine Diseases? or, the Disphice- 

tncnt of the Utornfl. A thorouch and praetleal treatise on the Ma1po»ltloBe of th« 
■ Uterus and adlncf nt Orffanii. illustratetl with Colored £Buravlog« Arom Orlicli&al 
Dolgoi. Bylt.T.Trnn,M.D, Price, $9 00. 
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How TO Write: a New Pocket Manual 

•f CompoBltloB aad Letter- WritlBr««mbraelB( Hlnto oa Ptnuuuwhlp n4 «boiM 

•rWrlOng Matorialt, Pnetleal BuIm for Lltararx Oompodtioa la g«iMttl,n4 

Epiitolwj and Kvwipaper WrltlBf, I^aaetaatloa, and Proof Oorr«etlnf la farttaa. 

kr ; Dlreetloa* for Wrltlag Letters of BostaeM, Relationship, Frtoadsblp sad Lors^ 
lUostrated with aameroat Sxamples of Qeaulao Epistles Arom the peas of the 
Best Writers, to whieh are adaed Forms for Letters of latrodneUflA, HoUil 
Cirdi,4a Paper, 80 eeaU ; orasUa, Meeata. 

How TO Talk j a New Pocket Manual 

of OouTersatloB end Debate, with Dtreotloas for Aeqnbrlag a Orammatleal sad ' 

Oraeefal Style, ombrarlng the Orlgla of Langnage, a Ooadensed IlUtoiyof the 

KnftlUh Language, a Praotloal BxposKlon of the Parte of Speech, tad their 

Ifodlflcatlons and Arrangement In Sentences; Hints on PronnaclatloB, the Art 
of OoarerBatlon, Debating, Beading and Books, with more than Five fiuadrsd 
■_ Brrorsla Speaking Oorrecled. Paper, SO cenU; muslin, M cents. 

How TO Behaves a New Pocket Man- 

nalof Bepabllcan Etiquette, and Guide to Correct Personal Habits; embraelagsa 
Expoeliloa of the Principles of Good Uanners, Useful Hlnta on the Car* of the Per- 
son, Eating, Drinking. Exerolse, Habits, Dress, Self-Culture, and Behavler at 

Home; the Etiquette of Salutations, Introdnetloas, Beceptlona, TMts, Dlnneis, 
Evening Parties, Conversation, Letters, PrAScnts, Wedding^ Funerals, the Street, 
the Church, Placos of Amusement, Traveling, A« ; with lUnstratlve Anecdotes, 
a Chapter on Love and Courtship, aad Bulca of Order for Debating Societies. 
Paper, 80 cents ; muslin, 60 coats. 

How TO DO Business i a New Pocket 

Manual of Practical Affairs aad Guide to Buccesa la Lifo ; embradag the Principle^ 

of Buslaess; Advice In Beferenca to a Buslacas Education; Choice of a Pursuit, 

Buying and Selling, General Management, Maauikcturing, Mechaaleal Trades, 

Farming, Book aad Newspaper Publishing, Miscellaneous Enterprlset, Oanset ef 
Sucoeae and Failure, How to Get Customers, Ituslnces Maxims, Letter o a Young 
Lawyer, Business Forms, Legal aad Useful Information, and a Dictionary of Cod- 
msrdal Terma Paper, 80 ceats ; muslin, 00 cents. 

Hand Books for Home Imphove- 

MENT (Educational); comprising, •* How to Write,** *« How to Talk,*' •*IIowU 
Behave,** and ** How to Do Business,** In ono large gilt voluna. Price, (1 00. 

Hopes and Helps for the Young 

hf both Sexes; Belatlng to the Formation of Cliaiaut«r, Choice or Avucnti , 
Health, Amusement, Music, Conventatlon, Cull Ivaiiun of lutvllvct, Moral b< i* 
inenta, Social Affection, Courtship and Marrhgc. By Rev. G. S. WeHwr. 1 ti e. 
In paper, 83 coats ; rauslln, h7 otaits. 




Hints towakds Reforms ; coBsisting 

•TLMtniMiSMaji, AddrtMM. ua pUmt Wrltta^ Willi tU Omtel fafaw* uA 
ItoLeHOttk BMoiidKdttloi^£ii]nf«d. B/ UonM Oratl^. rriM,$lXk ^ 



Ttnlent mUI SniM'Hor Mod« orDalldlng ; eontolnlnx Full DlraetloM tut ConstracHnf 
Onv«l Wallib With Ytowa, Plani sad EBgnvod lUwtntiou. PrlM, 81 eeuU. 



Aims and Aids for Girls and 

TOUNO WOMEN, on tb« rarioiia dntlM of llf«, Indadlaf PbjslMl, htollMtnal, 
and Morftl D«T«lopmMit; B^lf-Cttliurtt ImprovenMBt, RdaeaUon, Um IIoom lU* 
lutlAiM, their DatiM to TounK Men, M«n1aga, Womuihood, ud nappioMti Bj 
Bov. O. B. WcATW. Paper, 6i eta. ; mnellB, 6T et& 

Science of Swimming. Giving a 

BUtorr of Bwlmmlns, and iBstmetlona to Lcamom Bf aa Ssporloaoad Bwlaa* 
mer. lUoatrated with EBgravlaca. 15 etmU, STonr boy aboald karo a conr. 



Ways of Life: or, the Right W«y 

AND THE WRONG WAT. A Flnt Rate Book for aU Tovag P«of It. Bf Rot. 
G. 8. Weavor. Paper, SO otn ; mnalbi, M otn 

Delia's Doctors : or, a Glance Behind 

tha BconeiL Bj Hannah Gardner Creamer. Paper, prloe IS oonta \ moalla 8T eoatiu 

Immortality Triumphant. The Ex- 

^t«Bee of a God and Ilaman Immortalltjr, Praftleallr Oonalderod, and the Tmtli 
of Dlrlne ReTeUiUon BubatanUated. Bjr Rot. John Botoo Doda. Mualla, 87 ott. 

Kanzas Region s Embraein}? Descrip- 

tlons of BcMttrrr, Climate, l*nHla«ttoB«, Boll, and Rcaoan^ of tbo Territ«fv; 
iBtortpertod with lottldeau of TravoL Bjr MaxOreene. Price 80 rta ; nua. 8B atik 



I 
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Human Rights, and, their Politi- 

aal n*'*B^*^ ^7 narlbat. With Kotea, hj Combo. Paper, 88 atn ; rnoaHn, ST ate. 

Natural Laws'^Man, A Philo- 

iophloal Oa t o ehl wn. Bf J. O. Bpnnbelm, M. D. An Impoctant work. 80 oaata. 

Home for All. A New, Cheap, Con- i 



Demands of the Age on Colleges. 

A Bpeeeb DellTorad bjr IToa. Horai^ Mann, Preeldent of Antlooh Oollefo. WICk ] 

an Addreia to tho Btadonta on College Honor, i*rlee, 85 eenta. 
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Chemistry, and its Applications 

to Agrloulttiri iBd C^uBiwet. By Josiu Lltblft ^ I>i V* B* S* PriMtSewti. 

Botany for all Classes. Contain- 

InfAFloralDlotloBtffiMdaOIoMarxofSolcBttfloTtnMi IDoitrKUd. ITeMta. 

Population, Theory of. Deduced 

firom Ui« QoDtral Law af Animal FartUltj. lairoduetlOB bj Dr. TrtIL 16 orata 

Life Illustrated: A First-Class 

PIOTOniAL WEEKLY FAMILY PAPKK. DotoIM to EntarUlnmrat, Im. 
proTAinant, »nd Progr«M To llluHtrata Life In all Ita pbasot, to point out all 
lofflttuiAto ineHM of Kooaom/ and Profit, aad to onoottrac* a •pirlt of llop«^ 
Actltrlty. RelMtallaace, and KianllncM among tba Poopio ara soma of tha objects 
of this Journal i ubIUIiod AVoukljr, nt %)i a yoar, llalf a yaar, |1. 

Tobacco. Three Prize Essays, ByDrs. 

Bhaw, Trail, aad Baldwin. Prloo. 15 oenta^— TOBACCO: tta lllatory, Natnra, 

and Kffuots on Body and Mind. W cents. U8B OF TOBACCO; iU PhyMcal, 

InUllcctuel, and Moral BfTuota. By Dr. Alcott. 16 conte. ftOBRR AND TfiM- 

PKIt ATK LIFE ; the Diaeourses and Letten of Loutt Cornaro. ^Ylth a Blogra. 
pliy of tha Author. With Notao and an Appendix. 80 eanta. Tw»nty>flre then • 
sand eoples have be«n aoUL it Is tran»lated Into soTeral laugaaK«s.-— TEA 
AND COFKEE; their Thyalcal, lutellectaal. and Moral EflbeU on tha Human 

Brstem. By Dr. W. Alootl 16 oonU. ^TEETII ; their Btructure, Disease aad 

Treatment. With numerous Illustrations. By John Burdell. Prleo, 16 ols. 



▲ NEW AND COMPLETE LIBRARY OF MEBMER1SM AND PBOYIIOLOOY, 

embracing the m«Mt {Mipular works on tha subject, with suitable Illustrations. la 

two volumes of about iMO pp. Price, $8 OU. 
XLECTKICA L PM YCHOLOQ V, Physiology of. In a Couna of Tval?a iMtnrei By 

John llovee Dmls. MuHlln. I*rlrt\ Hi ocnte. 
MACROCOSM AND MICUOOOSM; or, the UnlreraeWIUiAntaad tha UnlrerseWltb 

In; in the World of 8c>nsA, and the World of BonL By Wm. FHbbongh. Pi toe, 

l*ap<»r. O'J cents; Mu<dln, AT o<«nts. 
FABCIN ATION ; or. the Plillostiphy of Charming. Illustrating tlie Principles of Life, 

In eonncett.m with Bplrit aud Matter. By J. B. Ndwinan, M. D. 87 oonta 
rHIL0:)01MIY OP MESMKRLSM. 8lx Leotur^ia. With an Introdnotlon. ByBav. 

John lloTce Dods. Paper. Price, 80 oente. 
PBYClIOLOOr ; or, the Bcleneo of the Boul. Considered Physlologlcany and Pblle* 

eophically. With an Appendix containing Notea of Mesmerlo and Psyohical Ex* 

perleuee. By Joseph Haddock, M.D. 80 ets. 



Tnesa works may be ordered In large or amall ((nantUlei. A liberal diseonnt will ba 

sent by Express, or 
Canal, to any City, 



(ins 

aln. 



made to AoaNin, and others, jvho buy to sell aKsln. Ther may ba 
aa Freight, by Uallroad, Btcamnhlna, Balling Vesacla, by Btago, or 
Town, or Village, In the United Btates, the Oanadius to Europe. 



IP, , ...~n<.^ .- ...« w»..^ ^mm^^ .»« <«,«..».«v^ w ..H.»|.». or any place on the 
Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, 



Oloba. , 

always preferred. Wo pay eoet oi* axohangCb All letters ahould ba post paid, and ad* | 
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